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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1955 


Hovse or RepresEeNTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON Famity FarMs or THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Hallettsville, Tex. 

The subcommittee met at 9:05 a. m., in the Community Recreation 
Building, Hallettsville, Tex., Hon. Clark W. Thompson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Clark W. Thompson, George W. Grant, 
John L. McMillan, Thomas G. Abernethy, Ross Bass, W. Pat Jen- 
nings, Clifford G. McIntire, and William R. Williams. 

Also present: Senator Price Daniel; Representative John Dowdy; 
Mr. Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant to the Committee on Agri- 
culture; Mr. Theodore S. Gold, representing the Department of Agri- 
culture; Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, agriculture senior specialist of the 
Lee of Congress; and Mr. C. Y. Jacobs, moderator, Hallettsville, 

ex. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The committee will be in order. 

A prayer will be offered by the Reverend Father Morkovsky, of 
Hallettsville. 

Will you all rise, please? 

(The invocation was offered by the Very Reverend Alois J. Mor- 
kovsky, pastor, Sacred Heart Church, Hallettsville, Tex.) 

The Chair is glad at this time to recognize Judge Paul Fertich, of 
Hallettsville, who wishes to say a few words. 

Judge, if you will take the witness chair, we will be very happy to 
hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL FERTICH, JUDGE, LAVACA COUNTY, 
HALLETTSVILLE, TEX. 


Judge Ferticn. Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and ladies and 
gentlemen, in behalf of Lavaca County, I wish to say that we are indeed 
proud to have Members of Congress see fit to come to this little town 
to talk over our problems which we have down in this area. 

We have problems. We have discussed them rT We have had 
various meetings and have discussed our problems, but we finally, I 
believe, have come to the source where we ought to go, and I am 
proud to say in behalf of Lavaca County that we are proud of the 
fact that this committee, subcommittee of Congress, Department of 
Agriculture, has seen fit to bring Congress here and have this hearing 
made possible for those who could not go to Washington. 


1 
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I again want to say that I believe that you gentlemen will hear that 
we have great problems. We are hearing of prosperity all throughout 
the country, of all of the prosperity everywhere, but we fail to find 
that prosperity here, by reason of the acreage reduction. 

The reduction in acreage, as we have had, and as you probably know 
and have heard and will hear today, has been detrimental to our 
economic welfare in this county, not only in this county—our problems 
are just not only in Lavaca County, but in all the counties of this 
section of the State. 

I understand the problem is in the east and north. 

But I know you have come here for the purpose of working. I 
again want to say this: On behalf of the citizens of Lavaca County, we 
welcome you here, and are proud that you have come here to hear out 
problems. I thank you, gentlemen. [ Applause. } 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

The Chair will be very glad to recognize any others for a statement. 

Mr. Mayor, would you like to say a few words? And the Chair will 
recognize anyone else who wishes to speak officially for the community, 
in which we are working. 


Mayor Bozka ? 
STATEMENT OF HON. M. I. BOZKA, MAYOR, HALLETTSVILLE, TEX. 


Mayor Bozxa. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is indeed a great pleasure to have you here for the second 
time honoring us in this part here, and that alone is evidence that you 
have great interest in the welfare of our small farms, the backbone 


of our Nation. 

On behalf of the city of Hallettsville, I wish to express a great 
appreciation for you to be here, and I probably should not thank you 
now, but I will not probably have a chance, because there are so many 
waiting to be heard. 

I will also tell you that I express my great appreciation for the city 
of Hallettsville and the community, and I thank you for visiting. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. . 

I think it might be well if the Chair would unburden himself of just 
a few observations. 

Those of you who have studied the democratic system, and I think 
all of you have studied the American way of life and the democratic 
system, have heard about the right of the people to petition their 

vernment, to seek redress if they are in any kind of trouble, and to 
ask for help or advice if they need it. 

Now, it is well known to those of us who live in this section of the 
country that you have some very serious problems. They are not 
necessarily all located here but they are common to the section that 
runs from here where we sit, across the country in a northeasterly 
direction all the way to the Atlantic coast. 

It is not possible for you to go to Washington to petition the Gov- 
ernment and so, as Judge Fertich pointed out, we have brought the 
Government here to you. 

What you said to this committee will be in our minds and it will also 
go into the printed hearings. They will be studied, and from these 
opinions that you give us, and the conclusions which are reached, we 


>» 
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will take the story to other members of the Committee on Agriculture, 
finally to Members of Congress; and, if it is possible to cure the diffi- 
culties by the passage of laws, then that is our job. 

The Chair read an editorial which appeared in the New Orleans 
States, on Tuesday, September 27, 1955. It is gratifying to note that 
the press has taken an interest in our present trip. The chairman’s 
name is mentioned in here, as a compliment, but the editorial applies 

ually to all the members of the subcommittee. 

The editorial reads as follows: 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS JUNKETS AT HOME 


While many other Members of the most-junketing Congress have been roam- 
ing the world, chiefly at public expense, Democratic Congressman Clark W. 
Thompson, of Texas, went in reverse for a junket at home. 

At the head of his House Subcommittee on Agriculture, Mr. Thompson will 
start a bus trip next month in a study of the burning farm question. The 1,500- 
mile tour will wind through areas of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Tennessee. 

This ugly-duckling junket won’t yield the personal delights and satisfactions of 
the fine peacock journeys through foreign lands preferred by other lawmakers 
but it should pile up a much greater total of benefits to the country at large. 

Mr. Thompson’s committee hopes to learn how and why it happens that the 
family-operated farms are bearing the brunt of the sharp drop in income that has 
resulted from the cost-price squeeze in virtually all areas of agriculture. 

Secretary Benson has said that corporation profits and industrial workers’ 
earnings have been going up, while farmers’ income has been going down. If that 
situatiop isn’t corrected, several million farm voters will be after somebody with 
a pitchfork in 1956. 


Now, this morning’s hearing starts a 1,500-mile trip. We are going 
to listen, as far as possible, to grassroots farmers, those who till the 


soil. There will be others who will speak for organizations, to some 
extent, but in general we are discouraging the taking up of much time 
of the committee by organizations that can and do come to Washington 
to present the problems. 

e are opening here in Halletsville today the work of the Family 
Farms Special Subcommittee. This the first meen. re the subcom- 


mittee since it recently was created by Hon. Harold C. Cooley, of 
North Carolina, chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture. 

The purpose of this subcommittee, so well stated by Mr. Cooley, is: 

To make a special study of the ways and means to protect, foster, and promote 
the family farm as the continuing dominant unit in American agriculture. This 
will include special attention to the manner in which we can adjust our farm 
programs to accommodate the convenience, productivity, and prosperity of the 
family farm unit. 

This subcommittee now is commencing a 1,600-mile trip by bus for 
an on-the-ground study of the problems of family operated farms. 
We are undertaking these hearings with a deep sense of responsibility. 
The farm population of the United States has dropped from 27,124,000 
in 1947 to 21,890,000 in 1954, a loss greater than in the entire preceding 
37 years. The census reported 32,077,000 persons living on farms in 
1910. As a percentage of the total population, farm population has 
declined from 35 percent in 1910 until it now stands at 13.5 percent. 

Current statistics published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture show that the total amount of labor used in farming has 
declined about 35 percent since 1910 while farm production per hour 
of labor has almost tripled. 
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Capital investment per worker in agriculture, at 1947—49 prices, has 
increased from less than $8,000 in 1940 to well over $12,000 at the 
present time. 

Hired farm workers as a percentage of total farm employment de- 
clined from 25.5 percent in 1930 to 21.2 percent in 1945. Since 1945, 
however, hired farm workers as a percentage of the working force has 
inereased and in 1954 they accounted for 23 percent of the total work- 
ing force. 

Thile the increase in large farms has not been as great in the South 
as in other parts of the country we should take note of trends in pro- 
grams in the different regions. 

In the West, where the increase in large farms has been greatest, the 
number of farms over 1,000 acres in size has grown fourfold in the last 
50 years, from 12,000 to 48,000. The number of farms 500 to 999 acres 
in size has doubled, from 15,000 to 31,000.. 

In the Plains States the growth in large farms has been almost as 
rapid. The number of farms over 1,000 acres in size increased from 
22,000 to 55,000 in the last 50 years or 214 times. The number of farms 
500 to 999 acres in size also increased about 214 times, from 39,000 
to 93,000. 

In the Northern States relatively few farms exceed 1,000 acres in 
size, but the number of farms over 500 acres in size has almost doubled, 
with most of the increase occurring since 1940. 

In the Southern States there was a decrease in the number of large 
farms between 1900 and 1930. Since 1930, however, the number of 
farms over 500 acres in size has almost doubled, moving up from 23,000 
to 43,000. 

President Eisenhower, in his recent message to Congress, pointed 


out that we still have a serious ae of inadequate family incomes 


in agriculture and proposed additional educational and credit pro- 
grams for the 1.5 million farm families who continue to earn very 
low incomes. The report of the Department of Agriculture, accom- 
panying the President’s message, states that most of the families on 
low-income farms have not shared much in the great advance in agri- 
cultural techniques. This report said: 

Many such farms are too small to fit mechanized farming of the present day. 
Some of the soils are unproductive. Some of the farmers are old or incapacitated. 
On the other hand, the large number of able-bodied men and women in this 
group presents a challenge to official and private agencies to point the way, if 
possible, to better incomes and living. 

There are nearly a thousand counties in the United States where more than 
half of the farmers are mainly dependent on the income from small, poorly 
paying farms. What they are up against in innumerable cases, is lack of enough 
good land, lack of equipment, lack of credit facilities, and often lack of the 
an information and skill which might open wider opportunity to 

em. 

It is the purpose of these hearings to inquire further into the funda- 
mental reasons for the persistence of these inadequacies and to disclose 
what we can best do to promote the productivity and prosperity of 
the family operated farm, in the best interest of the institutions and 
economic well-being of all of us, rural and city people alike. We are 
dealing here with one of the most important problems in our 
democracy. 

I think it might be interesting to you to know who we have here 
this morning, and to know the type of people who have come to Texas, 


> 
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and to know where they have come from. After I tell you who they 
are, you will know that your problems are being considered by the 
best men we have. 

Here on my right is George Grant. He took exception yesterday 
when I spoke of him as an oldtimer, but he is an oldtimer in Congress. 
Like my own, his hair has grown gray in the study and deliberation 
he has given to the job he fils, sivameen from Troy, Ala. He has 
been in Congress since 1938. 

Another one who receives the title of oldtimer is John McMillan, 
who is next on my right. He comes from Florence, S. C. He has 
been a member of the Committee on Agriculture, I guess, ever since 
he went to Congress, as has also been George. 

Next is Tom Abernethy, from Mississippi. Tom has some small- 
farm problems of his own, somewhat different from ours, but never- 
theless acute. 

After a while, in another day or so, we will be over in his section, 
considering those problems. He is also an oldtimer in Congress and 
on the committee. 

Next is Pat Jennings, from Marion, Va., comparatively a new- 
comer in Congress, but one of the coming men. He is a brilliant stu- 
dent of public affairs. 

Next is a very dear friend of mine, from New York State, Mr. 
William R. Williams, who is a Republican. That is the other party 
in Congress. I do not suppose you have taken note that there is 
another party. 

I said yesterday in introducing Mr. Williams that he is a very 
good Democrat, and we thought we might take him into the party. 
But because we do sometimes have a Republican administration, we 
should have these Republicans on the committee to hear our story. 

Tn all seriousness, Mr. Williams is one of our best and most under- 
standing members. 

There is another Republican who is on his way. He came in late 
last night and is on his way out from Houston now. He will come in 
after the hearing starts. He is Mr. Clifford McIntire, who came all 
the way from Maine to sit in with us. 

Now we come to Ross Bass, of Pulaski, Tenn., another compara- 
tively new, and another excellent Member of the House. 

And, sitting in with us, and who will be with us throughout our 
entire trip, is Mr. Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

We also have with us Mr. Theodore Gold, who is not a Member of 
the House, but who is the direct representative of the Department of 
Agriculture, and who is an assistant to the Under Secretary. He has 
come here to listen to the committee hearings, and it may be that some 
cures to your troubles will be solved through administrative means. 
It will be his job to take the story back and start the wheels turning in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

We call frequently for assistance on the personnel of the Library of 
Congress. They have the duty of keeping the files of all of the infor- 
mation pertaining to everything that a Congressman might need to 

ow. 

We were particularly glad that the Library sent the senior agricul- 
ture specialist, Dr. Walter Wilcox, to sit in on our deliberations. Dr. 
Wilcox is sitting at the end of the table. 
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There will be some other Members of Congress who will join with 
us, who are not members of the committee. I am speaking specifi- 
cally of Mr. John Dowdy, from the Seventh District, and our close 
neighbor, Mr. John Bell. 

Are either of them in the audience? If so, will they come up to 
‘the table, and act as members of the committee. 

The Chair brings you particular greetings from Senator Price 
Daniel, and I have the hope that he will be able to get here and sit 
with us during part of our deliberations today. He 1s making every 
effort to come, and it still remains open. If he does not come, I want 
you to know that there is no Member of the Congress, either the 
House of Representatives or the Senate, who is more interested and 
more anxious to help than Senator Price Daniel. 

The same is true of Senator Lyndon Johnson, who asked me to 
bring his particular greetings. As you know, he is still resting on 
his ranch, recuperating, so he will be able to resume his duties as floor 
leader in the Senate, come January. He asked me particularly to 
keep him up to date, and to furnish him with the proceedings of the 
committee, even before they are printed, so he may know what action 
we are going to take. 

The same words came from the Speaker of the House, the Honor- 
able Sam Rayburn, from Texas. 

Some other Members of the House have sent greetings and promises 
of every possible assistance that can be rendered. 

Now, we will proceed with the hearing. I have no objection, unless 
some of my committee would object to it, of having the photographers 
take a picture occasionally, in the course of the hearing. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the committee may be used to having flashbulbs 
popping but the witnesses may not. If the picture taking disturbs 
the witnesses, I hope that the shothemmniiial will suspend their action. 

There are a good many statements that have been sent to me, letters 
and soon. With the permission of the committee, we will file such 
statements in the reenel at an appropriate point and from time to time. 

The committee will be in order. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. C. Y. Jacobs, who will open the hearing 
and start the testimony. 

Mr. Jacobs, I suggest you get on the other side of that table if you 
will, please, and turn the microphone around. 

Now, each witness, will you please open by stating your full name 
and where you live? That is for the benefit of the official reporter. 

Mr. Jacons. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. We will proceed, then. 
a will call up the first witness, Mr. Eugene Hermes, from Sweet 

ome. 

Mr. Tuompson. I thought you were going to testify. Let him sit 
where you are there, if you prefer it that way. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE HERMES, SWEET HOME, TEX. 


Mr. Hermes. Honorable Congressmen, businessmen, and fellow 
farmers, I am considered a small family sized farmer. I have 57149 
acres in cultivation. My cotton allotment is 814 acres. 

With lots of pleading with the county committee, I was granted 
2 additional acres. That gives me a total of 101% acres. 


~ 
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I have 3 boys in high school, 1 boy in elementary school, and me and 
my wife to feed, clothe, and educate on 84% acres of allotted cotton. 

My land needs terracing and needs it bad. The soil-conservation 
people say how in the world can I terrace any land on 84 acres cotton 
allotment ? 

When me and my wife first married, 19 years ago, we were on the 
place that we are on today, and we worked, we always planted from 
15 to 18 acres of cotton annually. Now my boys are big enough to 
help me and I have nothing for them to do. 

I have a neighbor south of me who is moving to town this year, and 
one north of me moving to town. 

Fellows, that is where I am going to have to go, and I will be dis- 
satisfied, unhappy. I know no other trade but farming. I was 
raised on a farm and I must stay there if I am going to risk making 
a living. 

To be honest with you, gentlemen, I am not making a living. I am 
just existing. Two of my boys desire to be farmers. That is their 
ambition. They want the free life that we have on the farm, but they 
cannot see it. The oldest boy will graduate this year. He told me 
through cotton-picking time, “Daddy, I would like to farm, but how 
am I going to farm? Youcan’t givemeastart. You can’t help me.” 

When I was a boy and a young man I got 45 acres of cotton to help 
me get started. What is the boy going todo? If he goes to the city 
I can’t give him an education. He would have to be a common laborer, 
and, fellows, you have plenty of common laborers in the cities, as you 
probably know. 

I think I covered my situation as briefly as possibly. I thank you,,. 
gentlemen. [Applause. | 

Mr. THompson. Please keep your seat. 

In the interests of saving time, I make the suggestion that we with- 
hold applause. We have a very full schedule, and we are going to 
hear as many as we can, but the committee must adjourn promptly at 
12 o’clock to go to lunch in Schulenburg, and continue the hearing in 
LaGrange. The applause may be taken for granted, and it will save 
just that much time. I think we all feel like applauding every word 
that may be said, but let us withhold it for the time being. 

I have one question I want to ask. 

You at one time might have been called a prosperous farmer; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. Hermes. Beg your pardon, sir? 

a Tuompson. You at one time prospered on your farm; did you 
not 

Mr. Hermes. I did. I did buy and pay for my farm when I was 
freewheeling. I would be in a horrible condition now. 

Mr. Tuompson. You have paid for it? 

Mr. Hermes. I have paid it up. 

Mr. Tuompson. And the conditions were evidently somewhat 
different ? 

_ Mr. Hermes, Yes, sir. I was getting a fair share of the national 
income. 

Mr. THompson. You were also getting considerably more cotton: 
allotment ? 

Mr. Hermes. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 
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Mr. THomprson. How much cotton would you have to have now? 
How much acreage, in order to reestablish yourself? 

Mr. Hermes. i I have stated snetsiainek , L used to plant 17, and 
if I could have 15 to 17 acres again to meet the requirements of my 
family, I would feel that I could get by on that. 

Mr. THompson. Would you be able to send the boys off to A and M 
College, or somewhere ? 

Mr. Hermes. That is es The time is here now, and I have 
not been able in the last couple of years to make any provision, as we 
all know, but it would greatly help. 

Mr. THomeson. That has Sons one of your plans? 

Mr. Hermes. There is nothing greater, that would please me greater, 
than if I could give my boys a fair education. 

Mr. THompson. When did the beginning of your difficulty occur, 
Mr. Hermes? 

Mr. Hermes. I would say I felt it some last year. I had saved up 
a little from 1953, which was a free year. I had 17 acres of cotton in 
1953. This year I was cut down to 84% acres, and I have really felt 
it. Last year wasabad year. We hada terrible drought through here. 
This year it has made a good crop, but the acreage was so small. 
Thank God, I had health in my family. If I had had sickness, God 
only knows what would have become of me. 

Mr. TuHomrson. What do you have besides cotton ? 

Mr. Hermes. I have 18 cows and 12 acres of peanuts, a few turkeys 
and chickens, which any normal farmer has. I have 200 hens and 
70 turkeys. 

Mr. THompson. Do you make a little money from the peanuts? 

Mr. Hermes. Yes, sir; a little. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Did you get cut in that, too? 

Mr. Hermes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. Any questions from the committee? 

Mr. Grant. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Txompson. Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. You spoke of necessarily having to have 15 to 17 acres 
of cotton allotment to make a go of it. In stating that it takes 15 
to 17 acres, you have in mind the price support on cotton; do you 
not? 

Mr. Hermes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grant. That is all. | 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. McMrian. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. TxHompson. Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMri.an. How many acres of cleared land do you have avail- 
able? 

Mr. Hermes. You mean tillable? 

Mr. MoMrixan. That is right. 

Mr. Hermes. Well, I have 120 acres in the combined places and I 
would say there was 110 of it. All you have to do is plow it up, 
although it is not plowed up. I have 57-1/10th acres plowed up. 

Mr. McMirxan. You have to fertilize it? 


Mr. Hermes. Yes, sir. I ama sandy land farmer. 
Mr. McMarxan. Thank you. 
Mr. Anprneruy. Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. Tompson. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Apernetuy. What is the witness’ name? 

Mr. THomrson. Hermes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Hermes? 

Mr. Hermes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Hermes, how many acres did you have in 
cotton in 1950? 

Mr. Hermes. I will tell you—I couldn’t go back to that without my 
record book. 

Mr. Aperneruoy. What about 1951, do you remember that? 

Mr. Hermes. I have an idea what it was. As I have stated pre- 
viously, I had planted from 15 to 18 acres. When I was under an 
allotment, under allotted years, I planted what my allotment was. 

Mr. AnernerHy. In 1952, do you recall that? 

Mr. Hermes. No, sir. I could tell you by looking in my record book. 

Mr. Apernetuy. This is the reason I am asking the question: This 
does not altogether hold true, but the allotment for 1955 was based first 
on the average planting on your farm in 1952-54. Now, I believe 
you stated that you had about 17 acres in 1953, but I did not get what 
you had in 1952 and 1954. 

Mr. Hermes. Well, in 1954 I had 10-—— 

Mr. Anernerny. Ten and a fraction. 

Mr. Hermes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. And there was a further cut in the national allot- 
ment in 1955 and you were cut about two more? 

Mr. Hermes. Eight and a half—an acre and a half. 

Mr. Asperneruy. An acre and a half? 

Mr. Hermes. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Now, did you vote in the referendum ? 

Mr. Hermes. Yes, sir. I never failed voting. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I want to commend you for that. You know, it is 
so often, that we, in democratic America, where we have a right to vote, 
but do not vote. 

Did you also vote in the elections when they elected the county 
committeemen ¢ 

Mr. Hermes. Yes, sir; and I had the honor of serving on the Lavaca 
County Committee. 

Mr. ApernerHy. You were elected yourself ? 

Mr. Hermes. Yes. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Good for you. What is your geenral attitude with 
regard to a controlled program for cotton? Do you feel that controls 
are essential to keep cotton, the production of cotton, in line with the 
demand? Is it your feeling that that is essential ? 

r. Yes, sir. I honestly feel supply and demand will 
doctor the thing. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Then you are against the control program? 

Mr. Hermes. No. We have to have a control. But still—while I 
don’t know, I am just a little bit on the side to think that we have 
been hurt too bad, the small family farm. 

Mr. Aspprneruy. I am not differing with you on that. I am just 
trying to test the people in this section. The general objective is to 
try to bring the cotton in line with the demand. 

Now, the question of allocation and distribution of acreage, that is 
something else. 
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Mr. Hermes. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. Anernetuy. As I understand you, it is your feeling, in order 
for the Cotton Belt to keep its pepe in line with demand that 
the control program is essential ¢ 

Mr. Hermes. It is essential. The way it seems is as if we could meet 
by going to it gradually, lowering our parity rates, and going into 
it gradually. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Now, when you say lower your parity rates, do you 
favor the so-called flexible program that has been fostered and pro- 
moted in recent years ¢ 

Mr. Hermes. Yes. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Then you think it would be advisable to reduce 
the price-support level on cotton from 90 percent to 75 percent of 

arity ? 
; Mn, Hermes. Well, we would have to have a few more acres or we 
can’t exist. 

At the same time, if cotton was a dollar a pound and we don’t get the 
acres, we can’t exist. We have to have consideration to have acres 
back to us. 

I know that is not your question, but if we are cut to 75 percent of 
parity with our small allotment, we will be in worse shape than we 
are at the present time. 

Mr. Asernetruy. Do you think you could clear more money on 15 
acres of cotton at 75 percent of parity than you could on 8, 9 or so acres 
of cotton at 90 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Hermes. Yes. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Have you ever figured it out? 

Mr. Hermes. No, sir; I haven’t. 

Mr. AsnerNerHy. You would be surprised to see what the result 
would be. When you reduce the price, you do not reduce the cost 
of production. You reduce your profits, and all of the reduction will 
come off the profits. None will come off the costs. The cost will re- 
main stabilized. 

One of the things, Mr. Chairman—and I am not going to keep the 
witness too long—it has been suggested by some that if the price of 
cotton was reduced 3 or 4 or 5 cents a pound, that we might be able to 
support 2 million additional bales of cotton. We now consume do- 
mestically and export approximately 12 million bales of cotton. The 
ee up my way for the type of cotton we grow is around 34 cents. 

vow, if we reduce the price of cotton to 30 cents a pound in order to 
export 2 million additional bales of cotton, which would give us 30- 
cent cotton on 14 million bales, instead of 34-cent cotton on 12 million 
bales, our farmers would actually make less money. 

_I throw that out. Now, you might do some figuring on it some 
time. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuompson. Any other questions? 

Mr. Witutams. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wititams. What percentage of your farm income is derived 
from cotton ? 

ja Hermes. At the present time about, I would say, one-fourth 
of it. 
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Mr. Wit1iams. You make quite an issue here of just cotton. I 
understand you are a diversified farmer, and you are complaining 
more about the cotton program than any other. 

Mr. Hermes. That is my chief, my principal cash crop. 

Mr. WituiaMs. You say only about one-fourth of it is derived from 
that. 

Mr. Hermes. Well, that is, of the gross income. That is what it 
would amount to. 

Mr. Wittiams. One-fourth of your income comes from cotton? 

Mr. Hermes. Yes. 

Mr. Wuatams. That is all. 

Mr. Hermes, At the present allotment that I have. 

Mr. Tompson. Ordinarily, would it be higher? 

Mr. Hermes. Yes; it would. 

Mr. THompson. Suppose Lavaca County were on what you would 
regard as a prosperous basis, what proportion of the family farmers’ 
income would come from cotton ¢ 

Mr. Hermes. Well, it would run up to half, from a third toa half of 
it. 

Mr. Tompson. Thank you. 

Any other questions / 

Mr. Asernetuy. I have one other thing I want to bring out. Let 
me go back to this flexibility that we spoke of a moment ago. 

As I understood you a moment ago, you feel that if the parity were 
reduced, that you might get more acreage ? 

Mr. Heroes, Yes, sir. 

Mr. AsernetHy. No, you understand that that is not the theory of 
those who support the so-called flexible program. The theory of those 
who support the flexible program is that if the price is reduced there 
will ie ess people producing cotton. The fact ought to be just to the 
contrary, would it not? 

Mr. Hermes. I'll tell you why I make that statement. If the price 
was reduced, you would cut out the men that are actually hurting us, 
these irrigated farms. They have to get a guaranteed price or ‘they 
wouldn’t ‘plant their acreage. They have to be guaranteed so much. 

Mr. ApernetHy. I do not know that I agree with you so much. 

I do not believe in the 

Mr. Bass. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Aserneruy. All right. 

Mr. Bass, The history of cotton does not bear that out. When they 
started growing all this cotton, was then there was no control or 
support prices on it. 

Am I right on that? That is when they built up their history, you 
know, in the irrigated sections. 

Mr. Anerneruy. There is always an argument that those in the 
irrigated sections can produce cotton more cheaply than they can in 
the dry-land areas, or rain cotton, as we call it. Some claim they can 
produce it cheaper, some claim they cannot. I do not know. 

Mr. Hermes. I don’t either. It is just my thinking. 

Mr. Aperneruy. It is what you have been told. 

Mr. Hermes. I have been thinking. 

Mr. AperNetuy. You have been thinking that? 

Mr. Hermes. Yes—thinking. 


69255—56——2 
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Mr. Asernetuy. Supposed it turned out that your thinking was 
wrong ¢ 

Mrt Edehiontes It would just be a mistake I made. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And we would be in a mess. 

Mr. Hermes. I tell you, we are in a pretty bad mess at the present 
time. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Definitely. I agree with you. But, as I understand 

ou now, you feel that if you could get a few more acres, you would 
he willing to take less oy ts? 

Mr. Hermes. I would. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Suppose that cotton did not move? oe the 
Government took it in at 37, 38, or 30 cents a pound, and it does not 
move? You know, it is not all moving now. Suppose it did not move, 
and we built up a surplus as a result. 

Mr. Hermes. You know, a farmer is a big gambler. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I know he is. 

Mr. Hermes. And when he plants that seed he is gambling, putting 
his last dollar in there, to gamble. As I see it, we have to gamble, 
because we can’t go the way we are going. 

Mr. Asernetuy. In oe words, the dice are rolling wrong for 
you now ? 

Mr. Hermes. They are rolling wrong for us now. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TuHompson. Any other questions from the committee ? 

The Chair takes pleasure in welcoming to the committee, Mr. Clif- 
ford McIntire, Member of Congress from Maine, who just came in, 
bringing with him some of that cool air of his State. We are very 
glad to have him here. 


Mr. Jacogs. I would like to ask the witness a question, to bring 
out 


Mr. THomeson. Just a moment. 
The committee is very highly honored to welcome Senator Price 
a 


Daniel to the committee. [A use. | 

Mr. Tuompson. All right, Mr. Jacobs. Did you have a question ? 

Mr. Jacoss. I would like to ask him if his expense wouldn't stay the 
same if he could get more cotton for his children, and he has them to 
support ! 

r. Hermes. That is correct. 

Mr. Jacoss. He has to feed them, clothe them, educate them, whether 
they are working or not. It wouldn’t cost him any more to cultivate 
twice as much cotton, where the expense is the same. 

Mr. Hermes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacoss. Your idea was, for wanting to get more acres and re- 
duce the price, to try to gain our world trade back? 

Mr. Hermes. That is correct, our world market. 

Mr. Jacogs. That is what he wanted to bring out, gain our world 
market. We have lost our world trade at the present time on account 
of this high price of cotton. 

Mr. Tuompson. If we are going to go into the price of cotton in 
the world market we are going to open a line of argument and dis- 
cussion that will keep us here all day. I think perhaps we better try 


to confine ourselves to local problems a little more than to these inter- 
national ones. 
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There is not any question, of course, that the solution of the prob- 
lem is not complete, unless somebody is wearing the cotton or other- 
wise using it, but that is another matter, and one which the committee 
is studying all the time. 

Are you through, Mr. Hermes? 

Mr. Hermes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. The committee thanks you very much. 

Mr. Jacogs. We will call next Mr. J. C. Hermes, of Sweet Home. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. HERMES, SWEET HOME, TEX. 


Mr. Hermes. I am J. C. Hermes, route 4, Hallettsville, near Sweet 
Home. Iam not here for any gifts or handouts or anything like that. 
I want to work for what I have to make to support my family. There 
are four of us in the family and the fifth is expected. With a 414-acre 
cotton allotment for 4 in the family, which was cut from 5 last year, 
and with, I believe, a three-tenths acre peanut allotment, and on land 
which I couldn’t get a thresher on, 20 acres in cultivation, with 5014 
acres on the farm, if any of you gentlemen could tell me how to make 
a living on this farm with a cotton allotment and peanut allotment 
like that, I would appreciate it very much and take your hand in 
doing so. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. Any questions from the committee? 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman asks us for a solution. 
The reason we are here is not to give you a solution, as to the problems 
on your farm, but we want your advice and for you to tell us what you 
think we can do and what kind of laws we can pass in answering your 
problem. So, as a farmer, as a man who is experienced in farming, 
can you tell us what you think the Congress should do, in order to 
make it better for people who are in your position ? 

Mr. Hermes. Well, my answer to that question would be that that 
was better than a 50-percent cut in my cotton allotment. I have a 
diversified farm, turkeys, no chickens, I raise turkeys for the market. 
I have 12 head of cattle, and on this farm, like in 1953, I had 8.16 
acres of cotton, my peanut allotment never has been over an acre, my 
farm I purchased—which I have not paid for yet—and after the cro 
is harvested, I have to go to the bank to borrow money to make ends 
meet until I sell my turkeys in November. If I plant 8 or 10 acres of 
cotton, it would tide me over until when my turkeys come on, and I 
could make it on to next spring to plant another crop. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, your answer to the problem then, that 
we have, is increased cotton acreage ¢ 

Mr. Hermes. Increased cotton acreage is right. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You have 41% acres of cotton this year? 

Mr. Hermes. Right. 

Mr. AnernetHy. How much did you have last year? 

Mr. Hermes. Five. 
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Mr. AnernerHy. That was in 1954? 

Mr. Hermes. 1954. 

Mr. Asernetuy. How much did you have in 1953? 

Mr. Hermes. 8.16. 

Mr. AsernetHy. How much did you have in 19524 

Mr. Hermes. In 1952 I believe I had 9 acres. 

Mr. Asernetuy. So you are now just about half of what you had 
in 1952? 

Mr. Hermes. Fifty percent. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You have less than an acre in peanuts? 

Mr. Hermes. Less than an acre in peanuts, which it doesn’t pay me 
to plant. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. How much acreage in peanuts had 
been planted on that farm last year ? 

Mr. Hermes. Last year? There haven’t been any peanuts planted 
on there since 1950, when I moved on the place, because the dicteant 
was so small it didn’t pay me to fool with them. 

Mr. Asrernetuy. The acreage you got for peanuts was taken out of 
the reserve because your farm did not have any ¢ 

Mr. Hermes. That is right. 

Mr. AserNeruy. I appreciate the fact—and I am sure everyone 
here does—that you have a problem, a serious problem, and particu- 
larly with regard to your peanut allotment. You appreciate the fact, 
however, that peanuts are one of those crops which has been over- 
produced. 

Mr. Hermes. Right. 

Mr. AnernerHy. And, as a result of the overproduction, they had 
to cut the acreage back on those farms where it was already being 
produced—you understand that? 

Mr. Hermes. Yes. 

Mr. Ansernetuy. Now, if they gave an additional peanut acreage 
to you they would have to take it away from those people who have 
already been cut, would they not? 

Mr. Hermes. That is right. 

; Mr. ABperNETHY. Whom would vou suggest that they take it away 
rom ? 

Mr. Hermes. I don’t think they should take it away from anyone, 
because I have planted them. I have planted cotton, and that is my 
base. As far as peanuts, I never naledh peanuts, and the allotment is 
so small—my place is not very big. If I could plant more cotton they 
wouldn’t have to take peanuts away from anyone. 

Mr. Asernetuy. In other words, you do not feel that you have been 
discriminated against on your peanut allotment ? 

Mr. Hermes. No, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Because you have not had any peanut history. 

Mr. Hermes. No. The peanuts came out with a small allotment, 
and I forgot about them. 

Mr. Asaawarirr. What is your feeling about reducing the price of 
cotton ¢ 

Mr. Hermes. Reducing the price of cotton? I don’t know whether 
it should be reduced or not. If it were reduced, we wouldn’t be get- 
ting the price for the cotton, and, as far as I can see, the places that 
are producing cotton by the hundreds of acres, say 100, 200, or 300: 
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acres, they are the guys that are overdoing the markets. It is not the 
guy trying to make a living on the farm, producing 5, 6, or 7 or 10 
bales. He is not hurting the market a bit. 

Mr. AnernerHy. How many acres could you work alone? 

Mr. Hermes. Ten acres, with my wife and two children. 

Mr. AserNnerHy. You know, we have a number of large farms 
throughout the country that have been cut. I do not know how it is 
out in Texas. I know in my State, but not particularly in my area, that 
is true. You just referred to a farm that had 100 or 200 acres of 
cotton. They have been cut, too, pretty badly, you know. They have 
been reduced in proportion. Well, they have been reduced in propor- 
tion to what you have been reduced. And the man that owns that 
farm could not work the whole hundred acres, or 200 or 300 acres 
himself. He had families living on the farm that worked it. 

Now, if you took it away from him, what would become of those 
families ? 

Before you answer, I would like to call your attention that there 
were 55,000 tenant families put on the road this year as a result of the 
reduction in cotton, according to the estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture, that the committee furnished the Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations ; 55,000 tenant families were put on the road 
this year as a result of reduction of cotton to the larger farmers. 

Now, of course, if they took more acreage away from those people and 
gave it to the so-called family farmers there would be more tenant 
families put on the road. What are we going to do with them? 

Mr. Hermes. Those tenant families are put on the farm, in my way 
of thinking—it is just like the farmer now being forced on the road 
by not being able to make it onthe farm. They are all in the same boat. 

Mr. Aprrnetuy. That is right; they are. Since they are all in the 
same boat, naturally, some consideration has to be given to their status, 
do you not think? 

Mr. Hermes. That is right. They should be given consideration. 

Still, they could be, say, for instance, a family of my size, if I was a 
tenant farmers, if I was out and could get enough cotton to plant, I 
would be on my own. The big guy I would be working for, the man 
that plants from 500 to a thousand acres, he wouldn’t be putting out 
that much, and these guys working for him would be able to get on their 
own, getting enough cotton to plant, and they would be on their own 
and wouldn’t be working for the other man. 

Mr. Asernetuy. They would either be working for one man or 
another man somewhere else. 

Mr. Hermes. It would be for theirselves. These guys working for 
these guys are probably working, to my way of thinking, for a salary. 
They are not working for a crop or acreage, or such as that. They 
are working for salary. 

Mr. HY. Can you tell me what the average cotton allot- 
ment per farm is in this county? 

Mr. Hermes. No, sir; I have not read up on it that close. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Chairman, I ask for anyone here to answer 
that question. 

Someone has an answer to that. What is the average allotment 
per farm? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. Stay right there where you are. 
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Mr. Hanstrx (Moulton, Tex.). I have an answer to what he just. 
asked : “Why are they put out?” 

Here is an article from a man in Mississippi. He raises over 1,800 
acres of cotton, and right here he says that at the time land was 
producing 250 pounds of cotton to the acre it might have been profit- 
able to split with the tenants, but now it isn’t. With new practices, 
the soil produces $200 or more to the acre, so the owners would be 
paying the teriant $100 or more. For chopping and picking cotton 
on mechanized and day-labor setups, the chopping and picking is 
$35 an acre. These poor people raise that 100 acres of cotton pro- 
ducing a bale and a half an acre. They just can’t afford to hold a 
tenant. That is why they put those renters on the road, because they 
are making too much money. 

Mr. THompson. We are trying to get a little different answer. We 
appreciate having that in the record. We are trying to get an answer 
to a different question. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I will pass it for the time being. 

Mr. Hermes. This is your answer why the tenant is put on the 
road. The big producer is making too much money. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The gentleman may be correct. I do not know. 
I do not have that sized farmer in my section. The average cotton 
allotment in my area is about 8 acres per farm. 

Mr. Hans. The average is 13 acres in this county. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is more than it is throughout the whole 
State of Mississippi, I might say, for the benefit of the gentleman who 
just appeared. 

Mr. THomeson. Any other questions? 

All right. Thank you, Mr. Hermes. 

Mr. mes. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. I am going to call up Mr. Herman Hanslik of the 
Farm Bureau, to present his case right now. 

Mr. Jacogs. This is Herman Hanslik of the Farm Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN HANSLIK, MOULTON, TEX., ON BEHALF 
OF THE LAVACA COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Hanstrz. My name is Herman Hanslik from Lavaca County. 

Hon. Clark Thompson, chairman, and members of the committee, 
on behalf of the farmers of Lavaca County, the Lavaca County Farm 
Bureau submits to the committee that there are two major problems 
in the county, which the committee should study. 

No. 1, the alarming decrease in the number of farm operators in 
the county. 

No. 2, the drastic decrease in farm income. 

Lavaca County is predominantly an agricultural one, containing 
624,000 acres of which 124,000 acres are in cultivation. 

The statistics as to the operators are as follows: 

In 1940 we had 4,197 farms; in 1950 we had 3,398 farms; and in 1954 
we had 3,294 farms. 

From the above it is evidence that the number of operators, prac- 
tically in all instances a family, has decreased 22 percent. 

f the present number, 95 percent of our farmers are operating 

small, family-sized units, 42 acres in cultivation, with 15 to 35 acres in 
pasture. 


~ 
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We submit that the decrase in the number of farms and farm fam- 
ilies, and the resultant migration of our rural people, is primarily due 
to the drastic reduction of the income-producing crops, through acre- 
age allotments, which made it impossible for the families to continue 
farm operations profitably, earn their living, educate their children, 
pay their taxes and other obligations. 

It may be contended that the mechanization of farm equipment was 
primarily responsible for the decrease in the number of farm operators. 
It no doubt did affect some, but the true story is in the history of our 
acreage allotment. 

In the past 25 years our cotton acreage has been reduced 60,568 acres, 
or 62 percent. 

In 1930 Lavaca County farmers planted 97,022 acres in cotton; in 
1940 they were allotted 48,516 acres. In 1955 there were 36,454 acres 
that were allotted to 2,827 cotton farmers, or an average of 13 acres 
per farm. 

Mr.Abernethy, as I told you a minute ago, the 13-acre-per-farm in 
the county, that is per cotton farm in the county. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I understand that. 

Mr. Hanstrx. Reducing this to terms of gross income, 13 acres of 
cotton with an average yield of 187 pounds of lint per acre in the 
county selling at an average price of 30 cents per pound, we have the 
sum of $729.30 per farm. 

The same story is reflected in the average allotment for peanuts. 

In 1949 Lavaca County had an allotment of 4,473 acres of peanuts; 
in 1955 the acreage was cut to 1,604 acres for 217 farms, or an average 
of 7.3 acres per farm, a reduction of 64 percent in peanut acreage 
allotments. 

Consider, then, the plight of the average farmer in this county. He 
is a farm operator, has a family of 5, an investment from $12,000 to 
$20,000, and his 2 principal income-producing crops are reduced to 
such an extent that his average net income is approximately $1,000 
annually, and he achieves this only through strict economy and full 
utilization of the labor of his family. 

Using the $600 exemption per person for income-tax purposes as a 
criterion or index to our standard of living, his net income is exactly 
one-third of such standard. What inducement does he have to stay 
on the farm when the wages paid elsewhere are above such standard 
and do not involve the elements of risk involved in farming, as rainfall, 
temperature, and so forth ? 

at inducement can you hold out for the young man who desires 
to choose farming as a vocation when his average net income will not 
even balance the annual depreciation and interest on his investment ! 

There is beyond a doubt a direct relationship between the low farm 
income in this county and the alarming decrease in the number of 
farm operations. 

If we are to keep our people on the farm, improvements must be 
made in the opportunities of the farmer and his family to earn gainful 
employment on such farm. 

e have made great progress in rural life, lateral roads, rural com- 
munications and Slectrifedtion, and the like. Yet, on the other hand, 
we have taken away from the farmer his opportunity to enjoy these 
benefits by restricting his income to such a degree that he is running 
away from the benefits and going elsewhere. 
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This must be corrected. How? 

1. By correcting the inequalities and injustices that prevail in our 
crop allotments and make available to each family farm unit a mini- 
mum average crop allotment which will insure a fair return on his 
labor and investment. At this present time, 50 percent of our national 
cotton allotment is allotted to 9 percent of the cotton farmers. As the 
farmer and his family are as important to our national economy as 
the wealth of these big producers, allocable to each family-unit cotton 
farm sufficient acreage in this basic commodity as would enable this 
family to earn a gainful living. 

2. Continue the minimum price supports for this commodity, so as to 
insure a stabilized market for it. 

3. We feel that in order to have a fair and just allotment, that the 
allotments should be based on the income from the lint produced and 
that the allotment should be delegated in the same manner that the 
income tax is placed on the earning capacity of an individual. In 
other words, base your allotment on the individual farm’s lint produc- 
tion on an income-tax basis. 

These are facts as they exist in our county. Every family farm in 
this area is confronted with similar problems. We cannot ignore these 
facts any longer. The basic economy of this Nation is based on the 
progress and welfare of the family-size farms. We hope and pray 
that God will give you and your committee guidance in finding a 
solution for preserving the God-given rights and privileges for those 
who till our soil. 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Hanslik, you have come up here with the first 
thing that looks like any kind of a solution. If I understand it cor- 
rectly, you would recommend that we start the allotment program 
over, using yields rather than acres. Is that right? 

Mr. Hanstrk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TuHompson. For the immediate present, for the next year, sup- 
pose the State committee takes a 10-percent reserve and uses prac- 
tically all of it to correct the hardships that were inflicted on your 
people last year. 

Could that 10 percent in the hands of the State committee, do the 
job? That would be about 700 to 1,000 acres. 

Mr. Hanstix. It certainly would help. 

Mr. Tuompson. It would help. 

Mr. Hansurx. Yes, sir; it certainly would. 

Mr. THompson. It now is in the hands of the committee ? 

Mr. Hans. That is right. 

Mr. Tuompson. Of course, that would not take care of the long pull. 

Mr. Hansuix. No, sir. 

Mr. THompson. Your idea then would be to start the program over 
and divide it on a yield basis ? 

Mr. HanstrK. Correct. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield at that point? 

What does the State do with the reserve now? 

Mr. Asernetuy. They give it to another section. 

Mr. Bass. That eaibdend so , | would like to know what he said. 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, he said they give it to another section of the 
State. That is very correct and it is so. It is a very, very serious 
problem in this committee, one we wrestled with for many months. 


- 
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When you take an acre away from one of Tom Abernethy’s people 
or one of mine and by some means that acre goes into the irrigated sec- 
tion of this State or a Western State, then the yield is greatly increased, 
because they produce maybe 3 or 4 bales per acre in the irrigated sec- 
tion—and we produce what? 

Mr. Hansiix. 187 pounds is our average. 

Mr. Tuompson. There you are. Maybe we have had submitted to 
us just now what could be a solution. 

ny other questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to ask of the witness: 

Did I get these figures down correctly in the early part of your state- 
ment, that in 1940 the farm population, or number of farm units, 
whichever is the measure there, is around 4,100, approximately 4,200? 

Mr. Hanstrk. 4,197. 

Mr. McIntire. And in 1950 it was what ? 

Mr. Hanstixk. 3,398. 

Mr. McIntire. And in 1954? 

Mr. HansrirxK. 3,294. 

Mr. McIntire. I appreciate the importance of these allotments in 
relation to farm income and so forth, but I was interested to know the 
change in population from 1940 to 1950, which was, I think it will 
figure out a little faster than in the same proportion from 1950 to 
1954. 

Now, there was a period in which you not only did not have allot- 
ments, but had a very substantial demand for cotton and other farm 
products, and still your figures would indicate a greater migration off 
the farms in that period than in the period of the last 3 years, when 
you were under the reduction of acreage. 

Could you give us some enlightenment as to the reason for a greater 
migration from the farms in this county during the period 1940 to 1950 
than has been true from 1950 to 19544 

Mr. Hansi1x. The major portion of that has taken place in 4 years, 
when all these boys left the farms and the farms were combined. 
Many were not even cultivated, and they were vacated for that reason. 

We have lost, too, many young people in the war, and the time of 
service during those years. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes; but can you follow that with the observation 
that migration since 1950 has been due to the allotment program ¢ 

I mean, is there a direct responsibility on the part of the allotment 
program to your migration or is it not continuing since 1940 to be as 
much a matter of economic opportunities, as it is specifically a matter 
of cotton acreage ? 

Mr. Hansuix. I don’t think between 1940 and 1950 was a matter of 
economic situation there. It was entirely an emergency period with 
too many farm people, young farm people, had to leave to serve their 
duties in the Armed Forces. 

Then, when they came back, some of them came back and many left 
again in the Korean conflict, as you well know. 

Mr. McIntime. I see. 

Mr. Hanstr«. After 1950, then when they came back the reduction 
was coming in, and there just wasn’t any way in the world where they 
could see that they could settle back down on this farm. That has 
been going on ever since. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. I would like to ask the witness a question. He 
suggests a minimum acreage allotment, as I understand his statement, 
for each family unit. 

Was that one of the suggestions you made ? 

Mr. Hansuik. I didn’t specify any figures. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is important, you know. 

Mr. Hansuix. I defined this in plain words, that we would like for 
agriculture to have the same fair share of the national income as the 
industries have, as labor has. In other words, if you are entitled to 
a $600 exemption off your net income, whether farm or industrial 
labor, we feel like that our farm people are entitled to at least a gross, 
if not a net, of the minimum of $600. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I certainly agree with you on that. I want to 
make my position quite clear. Aid 

I guess I represent more small farmers than any man sitting in this 
room. I may be wrong about that, but I think I do. And, un- 
fortunately, for my farmers, we do not have an average of 13 acres of 
cotton per farm, in the counties of my congressional district. 

In fact they run about 8 acres. So, you see, that is where the shoe 
is squeezing our foot also. 

But we must have some sort of a suggestion as to what you think the 
minimum acreage allotment should be. After all, there is just a cer- 
tain amount of cotton that can be sold. When you produce too many 
chairs you cannot sell them. When you produce too many of these 
microphones, you cannot sell them. When you produce too much 
cotton, we cannot sell it. And, if we cannot sell it, there is something 
that has to be done about it. You cannot make people buy it when 
on do not want it. 

f we are going to have a minimum allotment per family, we have 
to figure out oe much cotton that will come to. 

So, do you have a suggestion as to what quantity of acreage should 
be allotted per family farm ? 

Mr. Hanstrx. I don’t have a suggestion as to acreage. It is hard 
to pin it down. 

r. ABERNETHY. You want us to work that out—we will try. 

Mr. Hanstrx. What we are asking for is a guaranteed income for 
the farmer as well as the industry and your labor has. 

Mr. AserNETHY. You mean a guaranteed income from what the 
farm produces ? 

Mr. Hanstrk. Yes, sir. You may use all the commodities. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I want to ask you this question—and we move to 
something else. 

Where did you get the figure that 50 percent of the cotton acreage 
was allotted to 9 percent of the cotton farms? Where did that figure 
come from ? 

Mr. Hanstrx. I think that should have been “grown.” I recognized 
that in there. I think that should have been “grown”—that 50 percent 
of the cotton is produced by 9 percent of the farmers in the Nation. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Well, I i not have my figures now. There was 
a time I carried most of these figures in my mind. With all deference, 
I think if you check that statement, you will find that that is hardly a 
correct figure. 

The average allotment throughout the entire Cotton Belt this year, 
from Carolina to California, per farm, is less than 18 acres. That 
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may be astonishing to the people in this room, but it is true. We 
have had a national allotment this year of 18 million acres and there 
is over 1 million cotton allotments in the belt, and that does not include 
allotments to a single tenant farmer. It is only to the people who 
own the farms. 

The national average is about 18 acres per farm, and it does not 
include a single tenant farmer. That is, just to the owner. 

Now, when you talk about fixing a national minimum for family 
farms, I am just one of those fellows who is not willing to exclude a 
tenant family. 

We have produced some big men in this country from tenant farmers. 
The Governor-elect of my State, whom one of your citizens asked me 
about last night, was the son of a tenant farmer. 

The tenant farmer, while he may not have the opportunity in the 
beginning that the landowner has, the owner has, he does have an 
opportunity. I am sure that you, and no one in this room would 
want to eliminate the tenant in consideration of these terrific farm 
problems. 

Now, one other question, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe you are the president of the county farm bureau? 

Mr. Hansturk. No, sir. 

a" ABERNETHY. But you testified for the farm bureau; is that 
right 

r. Hansirk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Now, the National Farm Bureau Federation 
endorses the so-called flexible price-support program. The theory of 
the flexible price-support program is that if we reduce the price, 
certain producers will get out of the business and those that are left 


will eventually receive parity and their parity will be received as a 


result of squeezing out a good many farmers of this country. 

I am not criticizing the bureau because I know all members 
of the bureau do not agree with that philosophy. The farm bureau 
of my State does not agree with it. I am not sure, but I believe the 
president of the farm bureau in Texas is Mr. Hammond. I happen 
to know him personally. I do not know his views on it, but whatever 
they are, I am not criticizing them. I have never found, and I think 
you will agree, that reducing the price puts the farmer completely out 
of business. It just makes them plant and produce more cotton to 
make up for the loss. The cheaper the price, the more acres they 

lant. e crop we had in 1937 was the biggest this country has 
own. Cotton was down to 5 or 6 cents a pound. 

The reason they did it, cotton was cheaper and they put in more 
land the next year. What is your feeling? I am not criticizing any 
person that nies opinions. Do you feel that reducing the price 
on cotton would result eventually in a higher price for those who 
stick with it, or do you think it will solve the problem? Let us just 
put it that way. 

Mr, Hanstix. Would you run that by again, please, sir? 

Mr. AserNetuy. Sir? 

Mr. Hanstrk. Would you run that by again, sir? 

Mr, Asernetuy. I will try real slowly: 

What is your feeling about the flexible price-support program ? 

Mr. Hanstix. My feeling about the flexible price-support program 
is that I feel we must, or are going to have, sooner or later, get in line 
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with supply and demand if we want to stay in business, and in that 
there I think you men are very familiar with plan that the Texas Farm 
Bureau has promoted in the past years, what you call the Texas plan 
now, where we would figure out the percentage of all the cultivated 
land in the United States that is producing all of the surpluses, all the 
surpluses combined, and when that figure would be arrived at, what- 
ever it may be, I think Mr. Hammond had someone that had investi- 
gated the problem of the acreage and came to the conclusion that be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent of all the cultivated acres in the United States 
is producing all the surpluses. If we would take out of production 
that percentage and then let the farmers plant freely whatever crop 
they desired, and the parity would be based at 90 percent, with supplies 
in line with demand—— 

Mr. Asrerneruy. That is exactly what we are trying to do now, you 
know. 

Mr. Hanstrz. Any time any one commodity would rise over the 
demand in supplies the parity would decrease 1 percent for every 2 
percent of increase in supplies. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Would that reduce production? You are reducing 

rice. 
7 Mr. Hanstrx. It would stabilize it. 

Mr. Apernetnuy. Stabilize what? 

Mr. Hans tix. Stabilize the production. 

Mr. Asernetuy. By reducing the price? 

Mr. Hansuix. By reducing the price it would stabilize the produc- 
tion of that commodity which would be in surplus. 

On the other hand, you have the 15 percent. We take then, for 
example, out of production altogether, on all the farms in the Nation, 
and if cotton would be in surplus, more produced than demand, then 
naturally you would have something in demand that would be under- 
produced. At the same time—— 

Mr. Aserneruy. I have one other thing I want to bring to the atten- 
tion of the witness. I do not want to interrupt you, but I do not want 
to be in the position of being sectional in Texas. I do not live here and 
I do not suggest what they should or should not do in their acreage. 

Of the 18 million acres allotted for this year, for the entire Cotton 
Belt, from Carolina to California, Texas has received 7,612,779 acres. 
That is better than 40 percent of the entire national allotment. 

I realize Texas is a pretty good-sized State, and you drive all day and 
are still not very far in Texas. 

They planted, of that 7,600,000 acres 7 million. In other words, 
there were 600,00 acres of cotton that was allotted to Texas this year 
that the farmers did not even plant. 

We have some people out my way that do the same thing. They do 
not even plant what they give them. They hold on to it and will not 
turn it in. 

I daresay that right here in this county that probably 10 percent 
of the allotment in this county was not planted, and I imagine appeal 
was made to people to give up that acreage and let the other farmers 
plant it. For some reason, some of us will not do that. 

Your State committee could, and did, reserve 10 percent of your 
State allotment, and that 10 percent could be reserved for 4 pur- 
poses, for small farms, and for hardships, and for unusual condi- 
tions affecting plantings and trends. 
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Now, do you know what they did with that acreage? You heard 
me a while ago say what they did. 

My information is that last year the allotment for Texas was 
8,065,000 acres. This year it was 7,600,000 acres, and even though 
your State had been cut a half million acres, they had just as much 
cotton in Lubbock County this year as they did last year. You know 
why! Because the State committee reserved this acreage, and when 
they did that, they took 10 percent from all counties of the State, and 
put most of it over in one section of the State. That is what happened 
to it. 

The next time the State committee meets in Austin, I would meet 
them up there, if I were you. I would meet they up there. Maybe I 
am starting a fight in a place where I should not be. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuompson. I believe you will find all the fighters on your side. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question of the 
gentleman here. 

I do not know if you realize it or not, but the House during the 
last session of Congress, passed a bill which would increase the cotton 
acreage this year by 3 percent, to be given to those cotton farmers who 
had 5 acres or less of cotton, or up to their established acreage of not 
more than 5 acres. Now, the bill did not pass the Senate, and of 
course, it is no fault of your Senators. It did not pass the Senate. 
We did not get the increase for the small farmers, but some of us felt 
the small farmers were hurt for this crop year and tried to bring about 
an increase in their acreage by passing the 3 percent increase. Should 


we oe. to pass such a bill next year? To increase for hardship 


and small farmers? What farmers do you think it should go to? 
, = Hansiixk. I think I will consider your thought there, 5 acres of 
and. 

Mr. Bass. You think 5 or under 5, and bring all the farmers with 
history of 5 acres up to 5 acres that that would help the small family- 
type armer ? 

r. Hansirk. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you. 

Mr. TxHompson. I think, just to keep the record straight—and 
somebody can check me on this if my memory is faulty—the bill Mr. 
Bass referred to took the 3 percent, and first took care of the farmer 
under 5 acres, and anything that was left would correct up to 10 acres, 
and soon. It would have taken care of most of our hardships in this 
county, I think. 

Any other questions ? 

Senator, ae are sitting awfully quietly over there. 

Senator Danteu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. The committee welcomes questions. 

Senator Daniet. I guess I am the only one here who represents all 
parts of this State. But even though I do, I want to say I certainly 
agree that too much of this acreage was taken away from this part of 
the country and moved to other places, and hurt our family-size farm, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuompson. There is another fighter on our side. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Hanslik. 

Mr. Hansurx. Thank you. 
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Mr. TxHomrson. Let the Chair get his feet placed here. We have 
an hour and a half to go. 

Mr. Jacors. I have a number of them here. We have more wit- 
nesses, if we have time. 

Mr. THompson. Let us find out who has come here from counties 
outside of Lavaca, to testify. 

(There was a general show of hands.) 

Mr. THompson. Let me see. I see six hands showing. I would 
like to ask those gentlemen to come up here, and we could find seats 
for them closer, and we will see what we can do about them being 
heard. 

Mr. Jacors. I was fixing to call the next one out of De Witt County 
and the next one out of Gonzales County. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The committee will be in order. 

Ahe you 4—you 5—those who are going to testify? How much time 
would you need? De you have them listed ? 

Mr. Jacogs. No; I haven’t got them on the list. 

Mr. THompson. The committee will be in order. 

Let us take this gentleman here. Will you take the chair and tell 
the reporter your name and where you are from ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HUGH BACKLEY, NORDHEIM, DE WITT COUNTY, 
TEX. 


Mr. Bacxitry. Mr. Chairman, members of the investigating com- 
mittee, my name is Hugh Backley. I am from Nordheim, De Witt 
County. 

I have a problem—not as my own, as far as that is concerned, but 
T have a tenant problem. 

At the present time I have a problem of getting a tenant because 
I have too small cotton acreage. I want more. I realize we have to 
have some sort of control. We cannot keep on producing indefinitely 
and have overproduction, and at our own expense, but I feel that, at 
the present time the present program is not solving the problem of 
overproduction. 

I believe that we need to put it on the allotment, based on poundage 
allotment, of number of bales per acre, per individual per farm, and 
give enough for every small farmer so that he has a reasonable income 
so he can support his family like he should. In other words, give 
them a decent living wage. 

As it is now, too many of the big men do not need any more, as far 
as their necessities in life are concerned, as compared to the small 
farmer and his family. 

Just recently I made a trip to California, and I talked to a number 
of farmers on the way, in the high plains in Texas, and also in Arizona, 
and New Mexico and in California, and I asked them what their 
cotton allotment was on the percentage basis of the cultivated acreage, 
and the figures they gave me were anywhere from 50 to 80 percent 
of the cultivated acres that they had under their control. 

I asked them, “How would you like to be satisfied with about 16 or 
17 or 18 acres, as we find in our county in DeWitt County at the 
present time?” 

And they said, “Well, we can’t come out on that. We can’t operate 
on that sort of a thing.” 


~~ 
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So the problem varies—the man out there does not need any more 
as far as the necessities of life are concerned as the small farmer is 
concerned. Then, the new growers—I asked them how they got 
around that. They said, “Well, we just go ahead and plant the 
cotton we want to plant and pay the penalty and still make money.” 

We can’t do that in our county. I don’t know a single instance 
in our county where anybody tried to evade the cotton-allotment 
program. 

That is all. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right, sir. Any questions? 

Your solution then is basically to start the program from yield 
rather than acreage? 

Mr. Backtey. Yes, sir. You examine the yield records in the United 
States as a whole. 

Since 1934, when we started this reduction program and conserva- 
tion program, we had an average yield of about 147 pounds, and it 
has been steadily increasing and, at the present time we have a pro- 
duction of 320 pounds per acre for the United States as a whole, and 
I feel like that the acreage allotment will not control the surplus, the 
production. We have to strike at something else, strike at production 
rather than at acreage. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

Now, we have another out-of-town guest. Is this going to be a 
prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF W. A. HEFNER, GARWOOD, COLORADO COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Herner. I have a few things to read. 

Honorable Senator, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I am W. A. Hefner from Garwood, Colorado County. 

I am arice farmer. I don’t have any gripes. There are quite a 
number of problems here. We all have problems, but you fellows 
are looking for a solution, and I have jotted down a few things that 
could work out a solution, that is, I think would establish a solution. 

One of these things has already been mentioned, and that is estab- 
lish a minimum—not just give everybody some allotment, but set a 
minimum somewhere, and then work from that. 

The acreage cut should be on a graduated basis. The more you 
have the more cuts you ought to take. 

Also there ought to be some division between the family-type farmer 
and the commercial operator. 

I think the big farms ought to take a higher cut. I think every- 
body ought-to take a little cut when the surplus is piled up, but I think 
the family-type farm can take less cut than these bigger ones. 

_I think also when we have these surpluses there ought to be a more 
vigorous campaign to sell to other countries than there has been in the 
past, & more vigorous campaign to sell these to other countries. 

on e are hungry. 

r. THompson. How are you going to go about that? 

Mr. Herner, Sir? 

Mr. Tuomrson. What would be the first step in selling to a market 
abroad ? 

Mr. Herner. I am a rice farmer and rice is piling up: We have 
hungry people and they can’t get their hands on it for several reasons. 
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One of those reasons is they say, “Well, sell them to other countries, 
it will make their market. For instance, southeast Asia, and so 
forth,” but, I think we can meet the world price and still help our 
farmers and not turn them into Communists. Have a vigorous 
campaign: 

Mr. Tuomrson. At the risk of starting a lot of talk in another di- 
rection, I think what you are talking about there is perhaps the two- 
price system. 

Mr. Herner. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. If you are going to meet the market abroad you 
are going to have to go into competition in rice, for instance, with 
peon labor, very low-priced labor. The same thing is true in cot- 
ton—you are going to have to meet the price, and if you are going to 
bring the American price down to meet the foreign price— 

Mr. Herner. No, sir; I am not talking about that. 

Mr. TuHompson. I think perhaps we had better leave that subject. 
It issomething entirely apart from this. 

Mr. Herner. We can sell, for instance, rice in the rough, at a con- 
siderably less price. We mill it here and then give it to them. You 
see? There isasolution to that, I think. 

Now, I have a clipping from the Houston Post. It comes from Mr. 
Benson’s figures, where the largest producer in Alabama, had $600,000 
worth of cotton under the loan, 1 man in Arkansas had $197,000; 1 in 
California, $290,000; and 1 in Mississippi, $400,000; and 1 in New 
Mexico, $170,000. Those fellows could take a cut much easier than 
the smaller ones. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Asrrnetuy. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. First, let me say, none of those people live in my 
district. 

Do you know how many tenant families live on those farms? 

Mr. Herner. No, sir. I would think the tenant would be the one 
that is selling the cotton. Iam talking about the individual. 

Mr. Azernetuy. Of course, what they customarily do is they settle 
with the tenant, and the landlord takes over the crop after he settles 
with the tenant, and then the cotton goes into the loan under the name 
of the farmer, the landlord. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I do not want anyone here 
to misunderstand me. I have wrestled with this thing for 13 years in 
the House of Representatives, myself, and I represent a lot of little 
people. I have 400,000 people in my district and there is not a county 
in my district which has a cotton allotment equal to that which is in 
this county. I am not asking you to give me some of these acres. I 
want you to know I am in ba shape. too. 

If you would go back and get the picture behind those figures there— 
and I know they are alarming to you when you first see them—you 
will find in each and every instance that those people, percentagewise, 
have definitely been cut more than the small-farm allotments. You 
may disa with that, but if you go to the county where that farm 
record is found, you will find percentagewise they have taken already 
a deeper cut and, furthermore, the 55,000 tenants that were put on the 
road in 1955, came off just that kind of farm. 
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Now, that is what happened to those people, so I say again that I 
do not know how many tenant farmers you have in this room, but if 
there are any in the room, raise your hands. 

We have one back there. 

Mr. Tuompson. Another one over there. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Several back over here. 

Now, when you referred to a farm, this fellow having 30 acres and 
this fellow having 10, chances are that 9 out of 10 that there are 2 or 
3 tenant families on that farm. 

You say “Cut him down to the same thing I have.” When you do 
that, that tenant is put out of the crops. 

I am not quarreling with your proposition. I am not differing 
with you. I know you have a terrific problem here. The problem is 
not just one of the man who owns the farm, but it is also of the man who 
is working the farm. 

Do you not agree with that? 

Mr. Herner. What I was getting at is the difference between the 
family farm and a big commercial operator. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is true. 

Mr. Herner. I am a rice farmer and I have 155 acres of allotment. 
It is half what I used to farm; I used to farm 350 to 400 acres, now 
I have half of it, see? And I cannot make a living on 150 acres of 
farm. I can farm 300 acres and make a living with my family. If I 
have to take a cut, after a while I will have to go some place else. 
There are a lot of people who have higher income, their income is high 
enough that they can take a larger cut that I can take. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is one reason we have a State committee 

Mr. Herner. And that would. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Let me finish. That is the reason we have the 
reserve provision written in the law. 

Let me go back further. There was a time when the State com- 
mittee could not make these reserves for little farms and hardship 
cases, and that was true in 1950, the first year we went under controls 
after World War II. 

The chairman of the PMA committee in my State came before 
our committee in Washington and stated if we had more flexibility in 
the law, if we had reserves, he could take the reserves and take care of 
small farms and these hardship cases. So we put those in the law, and 
we gave them the right to set aside 10 percent of the acreage with 
particular emphasis on small farms and hardship cases. So the pro- 
vision is in the law today at the State level, 15 percent at the county 
level and 10 percent at the State level for small farms and hardship 
cases. 

No law is better than the administration of it—if you have a good 
sheriff, you have law enforcement, in the county. If not, the county 
fills up with honkytonks and joints. 

Mr. Herner. In answer to that, I don’t think reserves in the hands 
of the State committee were ever solved. Every problem is different. 
We start at the top—the bigger the acreage the bigger the cut—and 
work down until you solve the problem. 

But, if you put it in a State committee, everybody wants some of 
it, and there is still dissatisfaction. There are a lot of people that 
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own farms with allied interests, and millionaires that farm it, and 
they are making money in some other pursuit. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is quite true. 

Mr. Herner. And they can take a cut where the family-size farm 
can’t. I want to get that over to you. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Aserneriy. Do you know how much cut they have taken ? 

Mr. Herner. They have taken some—they have all taken some. I 
say that. 

Mr. THompson. Do we have another witness ? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes; we have a small merchant from Gonzales County. 

Mr. Txomeson. Let us put a merchant on here and see how the 
reduction of acreage affects the merchant. 


STATEMENT OF DUDLEY HOSKINS, GONZALES, GONZALES 
COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Hoskins. I am a small merchant from Gonzales County. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is yours going to be a prepared statement ¢ 

Mr. Hosxrns. I have just a short statement to make, Mr. Thompson, 
if you will let me read it. 

Mr. Tuompson. Very well. 

Mr. Hoskins. I am Dudley Hoskins, from Gonzales County, im- 
mediately west of Lavaca County. I have spent my life as a small 
independent merchant. 

Twenty or thirty years ago practically all the advice was “Quit. 
The day of the small independent merchant is over.” 

Frankly, it has been a om go at times, but I am still in business 


and doing fairly well, and happy that I never changed. 


Today I read and hear that the bankers of our country have written 
off the “small farmer” as a thing of the past. I also read in the maga- 
zines and hear the same story from some farmers. 

I want to put in the record my most emphatic opinion. Should the 
day ever come when the small independent merchant and the small 
independent farmer be removed from the American way of life, the 
country for which so many of us fought and saw our buddies die will 
be no more. 

During my life in Gonzales I have watched with deepest concern 
the onidt farmer being forced away from the occupation from which 
he gained the living for himself and his family. To me he was my 
friend and customer, on whom my living depended. 

It is true a changed economy has brought about some of this, but 
the point I want to emphasize most strongly is the kind of thinking 
that has brought about the present situation in Gonzales County. 

A man who owns a small farm, or the small man who wants to farm 
and make a living for his family, is told, “The law says you can plant 
no cotton” or “You may plant three-fourths of an acre, or 2 or 3 
acres,” which, of course, is ridiculous. 

I sincerely feel that you Members of Congress are deeply concerned, 
and want to do that which you think is best, or you would not be 
here today holding this meeting, to get a first-hand picture of this 
mistaken regulation. 

In my life I have seen Gonzales County produce over 40,000 bales 
of cotton in a season. In recent years I have seen this same county 
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and same land produce less than 4,000 bales of cotton in a season, under 
the limited acreage. This year we can only produce 4,000 or 5,000 
bales of cotton under favorable conditions. 

I so often hear “Nothing can be done.” As I believed there was a 
place for a small independent merchant, so I am confident there is 
necessarily a place in our economy for the small-farm family, if the 
small farmer is not completely destroyed by the mistaken action of 
our Government. 

I would not have come to this meeting if I were not confident you 
men can and will do something very definite to change the trend, if we 
have been able to make you understand the true condition in Gonzales 
and the other south Texas counties. 

The old political trick is to confuse the people with figures. The 
only picture I want to put before you is this: Gonzales County is 
allowed to plant only enough acreage this year to cotton to make 
only one-tenth of the number of bales of cotton of which we produced 
25 or more years ago. The reasons for this discrimination are too 
numerous and confusing to be discussed. 

You gentlemen can and I hope will see to it that Gonzales County 
gets enough acreage next year to produce eight or ten thousand bales 
of cotton, about one-fourth of our former production. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, sir. That gives us some idea 
of what happened in these communities. 

As the committee knows, you heard me on this subject before, the 
spread—I am not supposed to use the word “depression”—anyway, 
the spread of hard times from the small farmer to large farmer to the 
community, to the banks, and so on, is a serious one. We have all 


seen it unfold, those of us who are the age I am, and perhaps you 
are. Thank you very much for your observation. 

Any questions ? 

Thank you very much. Are there any other brief ones from outside 
the county ? 


STATEMENT OF HENRY NOVAK, EDNA, JACKSON COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Novak. I do not have anything with me. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Henry Novak, 
from Jackson County, Edna, Tex. 

I am glad to meet you, Mr. Thompson, and the staff. All I am here 
for, about this cotton acreage, is this: 

The law we have now I don’t like it too much, moving the cotton 
acreage from one farm to another farm. I have farmed 1 farm 10 
years and now the landlord took it away from me and is going to farm 
it himself on account of the cotton acreage was reduced. 

And that also happened to my daughter; she had to move and had 
no place to go. I happened to buy another farm, and let her move on 
my place, so they have a place for living. 

Another thing I have to say is this: There is no use to reduce the 
cotton acreage, providing we have the penalty, 17 cents, which I 
understand this year. You can plant all the cotton you want to, 
providing you pay the penalty. What is the use to cut down the 
cotton acreage when in Adis oniy boy is out there picking cotton 
now—a man can go ahead and plant 900 or 1,000 acres of cotton, 
paying the penalty for the cotton, which is oversurplus. Why in the 
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world we don’t have it like President Roosevelt started it, either you 
have to plow the cotton up if you can’t eat it, burn it up, then we won’t 
have oversurplus. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF JOE KUCERA, WHARTON COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Kucera. Gentlemen, I am Joe Kucera, from Wharton, Tex. 

Just to say a few words, I would say this cotton allotment if it 
exists any longer the small farmer is going to be forced off the farm. 

These people will have to feed and clothe themselves. It takes 
money to raise a family and school children. I am just a small 
farmer. 4 

I bought a farm from the Government in 1942 and I have had to huff 
and puff to pay for thissmall acreage. This has been rough and tough. 
I can’t get enough cotton acreage to make a living. I have high school 
boys who each make more than $600 a year and they are talking about 
college. How can I afford to keep this up? 

Now, I say this much: to keep the families on the farm, let’s see 
what the big boys are doing. We have farmers now that are combin- 
ing the small places and big places, and that is putting out the small 
farmer on the road. 

Now, what we are going to do with these farmers, I don’t know. 
The towns are flooded with working people. A lot of them can’t 
get a job. 

I think that is all I want to say. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right, sir. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK KOLEK, COLORADO COUNTY, TEX. 
Mr. Kotex. My name is Frank Kolek, Colorado County, Tex. 


After listening to all these complaints over here I just always 
wondered how much a politician is much safer before the slection than 
after. Iam not a cotton farmer. I used to be, and my allotment was 
so little, I quit cotton and went into dairy farming. 

Here is something about this parity. You hear a lot of talk about 
the flexible price supports. In the dairy business we were cut down 
to 75 percent 2 years ago, I imagine, and at this time, under this 90 
percent I produced 4 cans of milk and I made a good living for my 
wife in the country. 

After it went to 75 percent I used 6 cans of milk to make the same 
profit, because this 15 percent was probably 40 percent of my profit. 

Now, about this cotton allotment. I havea neighbor that is just too 
shy to come out here and say what he thinks about it, but he started in 
1948 or 1949—that time it was not an allotment at all—he planted 
about 10, 12 acres of cotton, and didn’t have any help at all, and he 
has 4 children and they are grown up and soon will help. But now 
he gets 414 acres allotment. “There ould be some way of adjusting 
these allotments, just to give a lot of bales to the family—acres do not 
mean anything, because you can make 3 bales to the acre in 1 place 
where you make 2,300 pounds to an acre in another place. This 
don’t mean anything to the farmers. He has to produce to make his 
living, you know, 
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And here is one thing more about this program. When it comes to 
election, this referendum—lI just heard it is over a million people 
planting cotton—when it came to election, I believe something like 300 
people voted. There is a reason for it. Nobody likes the program. 
It 1s just a choice between the Devil and the deep blue sea, and a 
certain amount of people would rather choose the blue sea. They 
might be rescued, and a few that jump to the Devil because it is hope- 
less. And we have so many allotments that run into thousands of acres. 

I read an article here a while ago where one man has a 1,200-acre 
farm and he plants over 800 acres of cotton. If anybody does not 
believe it, I have it down on paper here. And he stated over there 
that they got rid of the tenant because they make too much cotton to 
the acre and they can’t afford it. If they have the cotton they are 
making now, that is all right, they keep somebody poor over there. 
Now they make real money and they put him out on the road. 

That is all I want to say. 

Mr. THompson. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. McMinian. How much cotton do you plant yourself ? 

Mr. Korex. I don’t plant any cotton. I planted 12 or 15 acres, and 
then the allotment was too little and I felt I could do better if I got a 
good farm for dairy. So I went into dairy. 

Mr. McMinxan. Do you not get a good price for milk now ¢ 

Mr. Korex. If we get right here in Houston we get a good price, 
because we have the ocean on one side and the dry west on the other 
side, and a lot of people inthe middle. Here we get a fairly good price. 

Mr. Bass. You are between the Devil and the deep blue sea, then, 
are you not ¢ 

Mr. Koiex. We are between. 

Mr. McMutan. I just wondered if you were getting the benefit of 
that increase in milk. 

Mr. Kotex. We were cut, I believe, about 75 cents a hundred, or close 
to a dollar, when this parity was changed from 90 to 75. We were cut 
that much, right from the very first check, when it came to us, and 
that naturally was taken only from the profits. It wasn’t taken from 
the expense of producing that milk, and that is the same thing that will 
happen if anyone thinks he will do better with flexible price supports. 
That is what happened to me. 

If anybody wants to go for flexible supports, that is all right, but 
he probably doesn’t know what it will do. 

Mr. McMuzan. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. All right, sir. 

Any other questions? 

Thank you very much. 

The Chair has some other witnesses to call. 

How many do you have left, Mr. Jacobs ? 

Mr. Jacorns. I have about 50. 

Mr. TuHompson. You hold on to them and let us get some of these 
other men from out of the county. 

Mr. Jacoss. Mr. Walter Squares, of DeWitt County. 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Squares ? 

He is evidently not in the room. 

Mr. Jacozs. Henry Castile, DeWitt County. 

Mr. Tompson. Henry Castile? 

Allright. Let’s try another one. 
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Here is a man waiting to testify. Let us hear him right now. 
Mr. Novak. If you don’t have anybody I will get up here. I have 
some more to say. 


STATEMENT OF ALVIN SAHN, GEORGE WEST, LIKE OAK 
COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Sann. I am Alvin Sahn from Live Oak County. 

Now, as far as the whole Government program is concerned, I am 
a man who started out with new land, out in Live Oak County. 

In 1929 I lost my wife, and in 1930 I lost another boy. And after 
that, in came depression and governmental regulations. 

Of course, my farm had a pretty high base for acres, since it is 
based on the community average. Of course, that cut me way down, 
and then, of course, my production went over. 

So, in some of these years—I put down my total income. Now, 
take for instance, in 1933, I just had 22 acres out of 60 acres, in culti- 
vation, and, of course, all along my cotton acres always ran from 
18, 22, 28 acres. 

In 1933 I made $391 and out of that had to come tax for scrip, as 
we might call it. 

In 1934 my total income was $573, and that year I paid over $100. 
I am just going to argue around the committee, you know—and so 
they always give me a little more, inasmuch as I have my own plant- 
ing and a little place, 18 acres in cultivation, and I was entitled to a 
2-bale average for the little place. I didn’t get that to start with 
but I got them after a while, after I bought from the pool, and I got 
my scrip and I put it back into the pool and then the thing was 
thrown out as unconstitutional, and there went my money along with 
it, Fw know. 

hen, of course, we did the best we could. Then finally, you know, 
I got in the hog business by mistake back in 1934. 

So, in years following, I have always farmed with maize and corn 
and flax and cotton when I could have it. It was just a matter of 
labor with me, more so because my oldest children were married and 
left me and my wife and little baby by ourselves. 

Take the figures from 1950. That year I had just 18 acres allot- 
ment, 18 and some fraction. I planted 18, of course, that year. 

After I chopped it and worked it off by myself, it left me a net that 
year of $76 an acre, after the hands got three-fifths of the crop for 
picking, only. 

The sera year I had 25 acres and again they got three-fifths 
of the crop. I figured that didn’t divide up. I paid taxes and then 
did the work, and I got two-fifths. So I dropped cotton. 

In 1954, they issued me an 18-acre allotment, and on this 18-acre 
allotment I had everything planted and it didn’t come out in time, 
so I turned it all back to the committee and to the office, but, lo and be- 
hold, they did not give me any credit for it. 

So this year I had applied for it. Now, of course, the question was 
referred to a while ago: What was done with the unplanted acres ? 

Now, as a sideline, I am a census enumerator for the George West 
School District and, of course, I meet a lot of people, and we discuss 
the farm situation and its problems. 

I talked to them about 18 acres all back in. I said, “I did that.” 
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They said “I would not do that—they will double cross you.” 

And lo and behold, this year I come to the office and I said “Why 
didn’t I get an allotment?” 

They said “You didn’t have cotton.” Isaid, “In reality I didn’t, but 
in theory I should have had credit for 18 acres I put in last year.” 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right there? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Acreage, under the law, may be surrendered to the 
county committee, by two methods: 

(1) Now, you had 18 acres? 

Mr. Saun. Yes. 

Mr. AperNnetuy. (1) You could have surrendered the acreage com- 
pletely; or (2) you could have turned it in or gotten credit as if you 
planted it. 

Mr. Saun. Yes. 

Mr. ApernetHy. And it is your understanding you turned it in and 
got credit for it, as though you planted it? 

Mr. Saun. Yes. 

Mr. AperNetuy. You say you didn’t get credit for it? 

Mr. Saun. No. 

Mr. AperneTHY. You have men sitting at this table who can get 
credit for you. 

Mr. Sawn. Sir? 

Mr. Apernetuy. It can be done. You are definitely entitled to 
credit. Where are you from? 

Mr. Sawn. Live 

Mr. Apernetuy. Where is that? 

Mr. Saun. George West, south of here. 

Mr. AsernetHy. West of here? 

. Sann. South of here, 125 miles. 

Mr. AserNnetuy. Who told you that you did not have a history? 
Was that the county committee ? 

Mr. Saun. That was a girl in the office. I was there one day and 
I applied for 3 acres. 

Mr. Asernetuy. One thing at a time. Did you take that up with 
your county committee? 

Mr. Saun. I took it up only with the girls in the office. 

Mr. Asernetuy. With the girls in the office. 

Mr. Saun. She said “You do not have——” 

Mr. Apernetuy. It is nice to have things to take up with the girls, 
but this was not one of those things to take up with them. 

Mr. Saun. I referred that matter in the State office, and the State 
office, you know, at Charley’ s Station, said “You send it to Mr. Spreen 
at ae Christi,” and he came up and I said, “Where do I get my 
credit? And where does that go to?” and he shrugged his shoulders. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Said what ? 

Mr. Saun. Shrugged his shoulders, and said he didn’t know. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. | tell you—of course, it is too late to do you any 
= ome year—but that should be straightened out, and should 

ave been 


Mr. Saun. This year I applied for 3 acres only. 

Mr. Apernetuy. As anew grower ? 

Mr. Saun. As a new grower. And I got it so late, you know, and 
with what little moisture we had, I couldn’t want for the cotton 
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ullotment to come, and when it came I again turned it in, and I think 
it was the same thing like it was last year. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You turned that back, too? 

Mr. Saun. I did. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You received that asa new grower. I donot think 
you would be given credit for that. I am not sure. This is the first 
time I heard of that. 

Mr. Saun. There are so many people in the shape of these fellows 
here. 

I know of a widow woman who has four sons working for her and 
the farm in her name. Of course, cotton was unprofitable. They 
ventured in bloom corn and peanuts and some vegetables which are in 
demand down there. They went into vegetables. It happened now, 
these years following through their base period they practically lost 
their allotment entirely. What are these people going to do to get 
back again on the footing? As for me, I am in the hog business for 
good. But, nevertheless, it is free enterprise, you know. 

I am just a ranchman. I planted feed stuff. I planted 25 acres 
and it gets me nothing. They told me, “You don’t need it. You have 
plenty of sows and need the feed. I could plant feed with that cotton 
money. Cotton will make it in dry years when feed won’t. That is 
the situation, to bring before you for your study. 

Mr. THompson. We seem to run into one problem that can be set- 
tled administratively and locally. I think perhaps, if you follow 
through on that, as Mr. Abernethy suggested, you may get back what- 
ever you surrendered. 

Allright, sir. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Jacozs. Is Buck Meyers here, from DeWitt County ? 

Mr. Tuompson. The gentleman is not here. 

Let the Chair recognize some other witnesses for brief statements. 

Father Petru asked to be heard. 

Would you have a chair, Father? Give the reporter you full name, 
Father. 


STATEMENT OF REV. JULIUS A. PETRU, DIRECTOR OF CATHOLIC 
RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE, ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN ANTONIO 


Father Perru. Julius A. Petru, of El] Campo, director of Catholic 
Rural Life Conference in the Archdiocese of San Antonio. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the 32d Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, Davenport, 
lowa, October 8-13, 1954, Monsignor Ligutti, executive secretary, as 
to the domestic farm program. 

It is our conviction that the family farm is a bulwark of democratic 
principles and the Christian way of life. 

We contend that the family farm will not long remain the economic 
and social unit of rural America unless an effective program protects 
such farms from the disadvantages under which they labor. 

Unlike other industries, agriculture is often at the mercy of forces 
over which the individual farmer has little or no ented. Floods, 
droughts, insects, disease, can strike the fields, and leave them ruined. 
When hard and efficient work and God’s blessing has brought an 
abundance, the farmer may find that the price has fallen so low that it 
is hardly worth harvesting the crop. 
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It is more difficult for the farmer than for other producers, to stim- 
ulate demand for his commodities, or to move into more profitable lines 
of production. Even if he could, it is contrary to the instinct of the 
farmer, and, in fact, opposed to the common welfare for him to curtail 
production, as to other industries, in order to push up prices. 

It happens, moreover, that while the farmer producer receives a 
relatively low price for the raw product, at the same time, the city 
consumer pays a very high price for the food he purchases. The 
farmer seldom receives more than 45 cents of the consumers’ food dol- 
lar, and in many cases he receives much less than that. 

For example, if the farmer were to give back to the consumer all he 
receives for producing the corn in a 15-cent box of corn flakes, the box 
would still cost 12.6 cents to the consumer ; a 25-cent can of corn would 
still cost 20.9 cents. 

With the considerable and steady decrease for a number of years in 
the income of the family-owned and operated farm, the farmer has 
been the victim of a squeeze play. His production costs have actually 
increased, while the commodities which he purchases and the services 
which he needs, have certainly not decreased in cost. 

Rural families, rural parishes, and rural communities have been the 
losers, as well as the Nation as a whole. 

The farmer knows that his obligations as a producer are not merely 
personal; they are social as well. If he fulfills his social duty by pro- 
ducing the needed food and fiber, he may and should expect from 
society a just return for his work and investment. The farmer does 
not ask for special favors, but he does look for the opportunity to earn 
a fair share of the national income. 

According to Christian principles, one of the duties of the State is 
to protect the just interests of a segment of its membership subjected 
to handicaps such as described above. This duty becomes all the more 
imperative when that handicapped group is immensely important to 
the Nation, as are the farmers. The Government’s efforts to make 
possible an equitable income for farmers, is merely an exercise of 
distributive justice. 

The current Government program to assist farmers has been very 
severely attacked by a very vocal group of opponents. In the interest 
of a fairer and more adequate approach to this issue, we call attention 
to the following facts: 

(1) Of the huge sums currently expended by our Government on 
direct and indirect subsidies, farmers receive only a small fraction. 

(2) The high cost of the farm price support operations and the 
large amount of surplus food now in storage should not be attributed 
to the farm program alone, but rather to our failure to develop effective 
trade with those peoples who need our food. 

The fact must be admitted, however, that the present methods of 
price support have neither satisfied the consumer and the taxpayer 
nor solved the major problems which beset the farmer. For this rea- 
son we believe that a fundamental new approach is needed. 

We are of the opinion that carefully planned direct subsidies for 
farmers are a more workable solution. In such an arrangement, a 
free market would prevail. Growers of perishable crops could be 
protected, and world trade would be stimulated. At the same time 
farmers would be directly compensated for unfair losses they might 
sustain at particular times. : 
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We aie not in favor, however, of subsidies for huge farming opera- 
tions. We feel that no subsidies should be paid on operations which 
exceed a specified maximum number of units. 

We urge that in the administration of the present and of any future 
farm program care be taken not to jeopardize the family-type farm. 
For example, the small cotton farmers of the South are required to re- 
duce acreage at the same rate as the big plantation owners, making it 
exceedingly difficult for the family on the small farm to support itself. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you, Father. Just a moment. Let us see 
if there are any questions. 

Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Thank you very, very much, Father. 

The Chair had hoped that we would hear from a lady as they carry 
their full share of the burden of any hardship that may come into the 
community. 

The Chair is pleased to have a request from Mrs. Benita Pavlu, who 
has asked to be heard. 

Will you take the chair, Mrs. Pavlu ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. BENITA PAVLU, SUPREME VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE KJZT, AND EDITOR OF THE KJZT NEWS 


Mrs. Pavivu. Hon. Clark W. Thompson, chairman and members of 
the committee, on behalf of the members of the Union of Czech Cath- 
olic Women of Texas, which is also known as the KJZT, I wish to 
state that we, too, are concerned with the problem facing the family 
farmer. 

Our union is comprised of 101 societies or branches throughout the 
State of Texas, with a membership of over 15,000. 

The KJZT is incorporated under the laws of the State of Texas 
and is subject to the State board of insurance. The home office is at 
Yoakum, Lavaca County, Tex. This corporation is a benevolent 
fraternal organization offering mortuary benefit certificates and en- 
dowment certificates for juveniles, in accordance with State laws. 

At all times it promotes moral, educational, and religious culture 
and fosters Christian virtue, as well as loyalty to national tradition and 
good citizenship among its membership. 

A majority of the members are women whose homes are on family- 
size farms. A large number of the junior members are obtained from 
these homes as the parents place their daughters into the KJZT at 
an early age. The mothers and daughters participate in the work 
and social life of the local society, which is an integral part of the 
union, and is an important unit of the Catholic parish and the 
community. 

The continued growth and prosperity of the Union of Czech Cath- 
olic Women of Texas depends upon the youthful members. We are 
concerned about our youth leaving the farm homes, not only because 
of its loss of interest in our organization, which sets a high moral 
standard for its membership, but we are concerned also with the 
effect the loss of the youthful citizens will have on the community 
as a whole. 

Therefore, not only for the benefit of the Union of Czech Catholic 
Women of Texas, but more especially for the family whose way of 
life is the family farm, we urge that the farmer be provided oppor- 


» 
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tunity to earn an adequate livelihood for himself and his family, and 
that the young people of farm communities be offered an inducement 
to remain on the family farm—that is, a fair return on their 
investment. 

Mr. TuHompson. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Pavuw. Thank you. 

Mr, THomprson. Justa moment. Let us see if we have any questions. 
I thank you very much. 

Do you have some more of your witnesses ready, Mr. Jacobs? 

Mr. Jacozs. Mr. Louis T. Fishback. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS T. FISHBACK, MOULTON, LAVACA 
COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Fisupack. My name is Louis T. Fishback, from Moulton 
community. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House Agricultural Subcom- 
mittee, I would like to correct one statement here. It was asked how 
many tenants we had here, and only one man got up. They don’t un- 
derstand our language. How many renters or sharecroppers do we 
have here? I know we have more than one. 

(There was a show of hands.) 

Mr. Fisupack. I have been farming all my life. I have a wife and 
three children. 

We are buying an 80-acre farm with 72 acres in cropland and 8 
acres in pasture. Cotton was my principal source of income before 
the sharp reduction in the acreage was made. 

My cotton acreage has been cut from an average of 25 acres to 14.1 
acres, seriously reducing my principal source of income. This year 
I produced six bales, which sold for about $964. Cash expenses 
amounted to $560, leaving a net cash income from cotton of $400, 
and the income from livestock and other crops amounted to $500, 
and, adding that to the income from cotton gives a net cash farm 
income of $900. Out of this sum of money the following obligations 
and expenses for the past year are paid or else are due at this time. 
I have them listed down. It is a little long, but the total was $2,326. 

Subtracting these expenses from the cash net income shows a loss 
of $1,426 for the current year. 

Under present conditions, it is impossible to maintain a desirable 
level of living on our farm. In our immediate neighborhood there 
are 6 families who had to resort to part-time work off the farm 
in order to make a living for the past 2 years. 

In the case of renters, or sharecroppers, this creates a difficult prob- 
lem between the landlord and tenants. Some of the renters have been 
asked to give up the farm work or give up the farm. 

As an owner, it looks like I will have to find work off the farm to 
meet the high cost of living. This will not solve the income problem. 
A dollar made off the farm is not worth a dollar on the farm. Farm 
operations are costly to the farmer. Many operations are not carried 
on at the proper time or are delayed because of off-the-farm work. 
Production and living expenses have risen continuously, while farm 
income has declined in the past 5 years. There seems to be little hope, 
or no hope, for restoring prosperity to our farms in our community 
under the present conditions. 
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I have a little solution here, which I copied. Now, for a solution, I 
favored this plan, that is, I do at the present time, because I am 
ready to try anything else. The present percentage of retired acres 
should be determined by the overall overproduction of all farm com- 
modities and favor a price support of 90 percent of parity for basic 
and nonbasic commodities, as long as supplies are in line with demand, 

If at any time the supply of any commodity which exceeds the de- 
mand for that commodity occurs, I favor a reduction in the price sup- 
port of that commodity of 1 percent for each 2-percent increase above 
the normal supply. 

This is known as the Texas plan. 

Mr. Tuompson. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Fisupack. I would like to ask one question here. 

The gentleman asked and said that Mississippi farmers have 8 acres 
in cotton. What is their yield, compared to our yield, on these 8 
acres ¢ 

Mr. Anerneruy. They are doing pretty well this year, average 471 
pounds per acre, which 1s about—I do not know what the increase is, 
but I think it has been a very unusual year. 

Last year the yield per acre was about 365 pounds—I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. Fisusack. I would be satisfied if I could produce that many 
bales. 

Mr. Anrrneruy. Maybe they use more fertilizer than you do. 

Mr. Frsnpack. That reminds me. I use all the fertilizer that I can 
spend the money for. I always plant legumes. I have plenty vacant 
land to plant on. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much. 

The Chair received a telegram that he will read into the record at 
this point: 

Sincerely regret illness prevents me from being there. My every good wish 
for a successful meeting in helping farm program. 

It is signed by John Bell, a Member of Congress. I am sorry Mr. 
Bell could not be with us. 

At this time the chair would like to recognize Rev. E. A. Juraschet 
for a statement. 


STATEMENT OF VERY REV. E. A. JURASCHET, MODERATOR, 
CATHOLIC ACTION ARCHDIOCESE, SAN ANTONIO, AND NATIONAL 
CHAPLAIN OF AMERICAN GI FORUM 


Father Jurascuer. I am Father Juraschet, moderator, Catholic 
Action, archdiocese of San Antonio, and national chaplain of the 
American GI Forum. 

I think we had the oe omg of appearing before committees of Con- 


gress and the Senate before. 

I should like to begin my remarks by stating that our own arch- 
bishop, Most Rev. R. E. Lucry, of San Antonio, has been known 
throughout this area and Nation for his interest in little people. I 
am sure if he could have found it possible he would have been here 
today himself personally, and so informed myself and Father Mc- 
Gowan and Father Petru, and the other priest here, to indicate his 


~~ 
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mind that he is actually most concerned that these little farmers 
receive due consideration in their problems in this, our great State, 
and Nation as well. 

I should like to further indicate that the archbishop has from time 
to time appeared before your committee to attack this problem from 
various angles. He is very interested in little farmers, that they get 
the breaks. ; 

He may find it necessary, therefore, to tirade and emphasize most 
emphatically the social injustices which are brought about by reason 
of some of these large ranches and farm owners who seem to forget 
our little people in these times in this our great land. 

I would like to inject this point. The word “tenant” was mentioned 
several times. 

You will notice that the larger ranches of our fair land are, it seems, 
sometimes greedy for the almighty dollar, to the extent that they for- 
get about. the poor little farmer. They forget about our Mexican 
people. There are a lot of tenants who are Mexicans in our fair State, 
and they like to make a decent living, and they like to raise their 
families and do the right thing, too, but these large ranchers are out 
to make all the money they can on cotton, or in any other way and 
will create before your minds the idea that they are going to need 
all kinds of help to pick that cotton. They do not talk the language 
that you heard uttered by these men, these good people here today. 
They are talking a lot of hogwash, about the need of Rosario from 
time to time. 

You take that wetback situation along that 1,700-mile border from 
Texas to California. 

I suppose that you are aware that in 1953 over a million molondros 
were apprehended, that is, actually caught. Gentlemen, there were 
that many, at least, who were not caught. There are these people 
coming over here to crowd out our poor farmers who are trying to 
make a living on the rich landlords’ domain, and that is a very un- 
fortunate situation which, I am sure, if I went into it, would take a 
great deal more time than is allotted to me. 

Bear in mind, these fellows are not talking the language these gen- 
tlemen you heard here before you. Do not think for 1 minute that 
they are deceiving you, that they are not sincere. These fellows tell 
you they want to get a decent living for your families, and they mean 
that. They are not out for the United States Government to hand 
them all kinds of money and to get rich off our Government. We do 
not talk that way. 

We, as a bunch of Texans, want to earn our way through life. We 
feel God has given us hands to use. We want to work with them, 
we Oa to be able to be given a fair chance to earn a living, a liveli- 
100d. 

These big fellows want to make more money off the little guys—that 
is their business. May God have mercy upon their souls. 

I would like further to add that I would endorse the thinking of 
the little farmers that have presented their views today. I do not 
know how it would work out, but I do think it is worth considering, 
this new approach to the question of acreage, as to results of how much 
cotton is produced. 

Perhaps they have a good idea there, that that should be the new 
way of thinking this thing over and talking it out and trying to arrive 
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at some fair share, where the farmer can make enough money for his 
family, that his youngsters are able to get a decent education, for 
which we fight for in this, our land; that he be able to make a decent 
living. That is all he is asking for. 

In conclusion, I would like to ask and urge into the record the prayer 
of the American GI Forum, as this official prayer and the prayer we 
uttered many times, that the Good Lord will help fellows like you, 
whom we feel are very sincere. That is why you are here to help us. 

We would like to inject in the record the prayer of St. Francis, 
which we will repeat now. 

Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace. Where there is hatred, let me 
show love. Where there is injury, pardon. Where there is doubt, faith. Where 
there is despair, hope. Where there is darkness, light; and where there is sad- 
ness, joy. 

Oh, Divine Master, grant I seek not so much to be consoled as to console, 
to be understood as to understand, to be loved as to love. 

For it is in giving that we receive. It is in pardoning that we are pardoned, 
and it is in Thee we are born into Eternal Life. Amen. 

God bless you men, and I hope you can help us. 

Mr. THomrson. Thank you. 

Mr. Jacoss. Mr. Mike V. Janak. 


STATEMENT OF MIKE V. JANAK, HALLETTSVILLE, TEX. 


Mr. Janak. Hon. Clark Thompson, chairman, and members of the 
congressional Agricultural Committee, my name is Mike V. Janak. 
I have been farming in the Wied community all my life. I have a 
wife and 10 children, from 4 to 17 years of age. We are making pay- 


ments on a 165-acre farm with 115 acres in cropland, 9 acres in mea 
and 39 acres in pasture. 

In 1953, my cotton acreage was 46 acres. In 1954, I was cut to 33 
acres, and in 1955, my allotment was 28.9 acres. 

In a normal year my cotton land will yield about one-half bale per 
acre. 

My net income from cotton this year amounted to $57.50 per acre, 
whereas corn, my next best crop, netted $23 per acre. 

The minimum cotton acreage that I can get by on to meet the 
necessary payments and upkeep on the farm and provide a satisfactory 
living for my family would run between 45 and 50 acres. Under the 
present acreage allotment, I can only expect to lose money every 

ear. 
. A careful analysis of farm records for this year shows the following 
results. 

Expenses, including livestock and crop production, depreciation, 
repairs, taxes and family living, amounted to $8,590. 

Income from crops, livestock and poultry amounted to $6,969, leav- 
ing a shortage of $1,621. 

Also, a payment of $1,900 on the farm is due at this time. This 
sum of money will have to be borrowed at about 5 percent interest. 

As the number of children in my family increased, the increasing 
expenses were met before allotment years by adding cotton acreage. 
The severe cut in acreage with allotments, has reduced my income too 
low to meet living expenses and payments on the farm. 


ow, 
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I can see no possible solution to my income problem without addi- 
tional cotton acreage. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Jacoss. The next witness is Mr. Louis M. Faltysek. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS M. FALTYSEK, 0AK GROVE COMMUNITY, 
MOULTON, TEX. 


Mr. Fautysek. My name is Louis M. Faltysek, from the Oak Grove 
community. I have been farming all my life. 

I have a wife and five children. We rent about 125 acres of land 
each year, with 90 acres in cropland and 35 acres in pasture. 

My total expenses for 1954, including the cost of farming and family 
living, amounted to $3,704. Total income for the same period 
amounted to $3,452, leaving a shortage of $252 for the year, from 
farming. Therefore, no cash income was available for production 
and family living expenses for the following year. 

In 1955, my farming expenses exceed my farm income by $102. 
During these 2 years, family living expenses amounted to $100 a month 
or considerably more. Payment of this obligation depleted my entire 
savings account. 

For the past 10 years I have been trying to buy a farm of my own. 
During the past 2 years, my father has been unable to do much farm- 
ing, because of his age. I have an opportunity to buy his farm, but 
his cotton allotment of between 12 om 13 acres on 52 acres in cultiva- 
tion and 28 acres in pasture, is too low to make the payments. In 
addition to his legal deduction in cotton acreage, he voluntarily reduced 
his acreage further because of his age, until now he has only half of 
his normal planting. 

I feel that farm ownership is more desirable from the standpoint 
of net profits, conservation, and family living. As a renter, it has 
been impossible to get ahead. I feel that I would be more successful 
if I could become a farmowner. However, as a new owner of my 
father’s farm, I would have to farm under the present allotment, but 
the total income from this small cotton acreage and the other land 
would be inadequate to buy the farm and maintain a desirable level 
of living for my family. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Jacors. Mr. John J. Michalec. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. MICHALEC, HENKHAUS COMMUNITY, 
SHINER, TEX. 


Mr. Micuatec. My name is John J. Michalec, from the Henkhaus 
Community, between Shiner and Moulton. I have farmed all my life. 
I have a wife and 8 children. We own a 74acre farm with 67 acres 
in cropland and 7 acres in pasture. 

My expenses for farming and family living this year amounted to 
$8,837. Depreciation on buildings and equipment amounted to ‘| 975 
or a total of $4,812 expenses. 

My cash income totaled $2,896 from the livestock and crops, result- 
ing in a shortage of $1,916 from my own farm to pay the normal 
expenses incurred in production, upkeep of buildings and equipment, 
and a minimum for family living. 
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Due to declining farm income during the past 3 years, I have had to 
rent 50 additional acres each year to help meet expenses. This gives 
me an additional income of about $700. With my family doing all of 
the work, we could make an equal amount with 10 acres of cotton on 
our own farm. Next year I will lose 1914 acres of rented cotton land, 
This will cut my income some $500 to $600. 

I paid for my farm with cotton in years when there were no allot- 
ments. My allotment has been cut to 27.7 which may sound liberal 
to the committee, but with yields of about one-third bale per acre, my 
farm program and most important source of income has been seriously 
upset. 

As an example, school lunches for our 6 children now attending 
school would be $36 to $42 a month, which we obviously cannot afford. 

My wife and I work at least 12 hours, 6 days a week. We have cut 
costs of farming and living as much as possible, but with the cost of 
living remaining high and farm prices falling, we cannot make a satis- 
factory living on the farm. 

Our goal in life is to bring our children up in good health and sound 
morals to become useful citizens. We pray that your efforts and de- 
cisions will result in an opportunity for farm families to realize this 
goal. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

Now the Chair makes this observation. We have 15 minutes’ re- 
maining time, and then we must adjourn this hearing and get in our 
bus and-be on our way. It is necessary to work on a very tight 
schedule. 

As I told you at the beginning of this hearing, we have some 1,500 
miles to cover in that bus before we conclude a week from today up in 
Tennessee. Necessarily, we must stay on this tight schedule. Not 
everyone who came here to testify, apparently, is to be heard, but I 
think that you will agree that your story, whether you told it yourself 
or whether it was told by someone else, has been told to this com- 
mittee, and the feeling that is im your hearts and minds is pretty 
well known to us. 

Mr. Jacobs, do you have some other witnesses ? 

Mr. Jacogns. Victor Melnar, from Bela Hora. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR MELNAR, BELA HORA COMMUNITY, TEX. 


Mr. MeLNar. My name is Victor Melnar, from the Bela Hora com- 
munity. I have a wife and two children. We own a 133-acre farm 
and rent 13 acres, with a total of 46 acres in cropland and 100 acres in 
pasture. 

This year my gross income amounted to $3,292. Farm production 
and living expenses amounted to $2,618, leaving a net income of $674. 

My total farm investment amounts to $17,620. A net income of 
$674 equals a return df only 3.8 percent on the investment for this year. 

Cotton acreage on our farm has been cut about 45 percent below the 
normal planting, seriously reducing the main source of income. Fur- 
thermore, the rising costs of machinery, labor, and living expenses 
has reduced our effective income still more. 

For the past 3 years, our income has been below the minimum 
requirements to maintain a satisfactory level of living. 
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My wife and I have chosen farming as a way of life. We prefer 
to stay on the farm, but at the same time we would like to have the 
opportunity to provide for at least our minimum needs. 

We trust that the committee will have the leadership and vision to 
find just and fair solutions to the problems facing our farm families, 

Mr. Tuompson. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McMiran. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. THomeson. Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMizan. Do you have any suggestions as to how you could 
improve the way of life on your farm? 

Mr. Mextnar. Not right now. It would take time to work it up. 

Mr. McMitxan. That is all. 

Mr. THomeson. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jacogps. Oscar Foxall, from the Hope community. Come 
forward. 

Mr. Tompson. Call the next one, Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Jacosps. Frank J. Henslik. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK J. HENSLIK, LAVACA COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Hensurk. Frank Henslik is my name, from Lavaca, and I don’t 
think I have to read mine. It is about the same as anybody else’s. 

Mr. THomprson. Do you have a written statement ? 

Mr. Hensirk. Not much. Just what my income and expenses were. 
That is about all I have. Total expenses on the farm this year, all 
xa, was $7,825. 

My total income for this year was $2,822, leaving me in the red 
$5,003. 

We have four in the family. The cotton allotment was 15 acres 
this year, which made 8 bales of cotton, and brought $1,200, and 
expenses were $550, leaving a net of $650, or $35.45 per acre. 

What I want to ask: How can a person get an extra cotton allot- 
ment when you buy some land where there isn’t any cotton acreage 
on the land ¢ 

Mr. THomrson. Does anybody have the answer to that? 

Mr. Henstirk. I want to know that. I purchased a 100-acre farm 
and I finally got 3 acres of cotton on it, and as they tell me, there is 
no way in the world to get any additional cotton acres on there if a 
person has a cotton allotment. 

Mr. McMitian. The farm did not have any cotton history at all? 

Mr. Hensuix. Yes; it had. It had a pretty good cotton history. It 
was subdivided, and I happened to be the one that didn’t get any. I 
put 85 acres in cultivation. That is all it was fit for, trying to build it 
up. It will raise cotton all right if it raises anything else. 

Mr. McMitzan. What do you raise, cattle 

Mr. Henstrx. I don’t have anything to feed them. 

Mr. McMirzian. What did you sell to make the $17,000 ? 

Mr. Hensurk. Sir? 

Mr. McMatan. What did you sell to make what you sold? You 
said you made $17,000? , 

Mr. HensuiK. $7,000. 

Mr. McMiitan. $7,000? 


69255—56——4 
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Mr. Hensuik. That is right. I got it all here. I sold hogs, sold a 
bull, sold $850 worth of corn, $1,200 worth of cotton; that is all, The 
income was $2,822. $7,825 was the total expense. 

Mr. McMiiuan. You were in the hole for $5,000? 

Mr. HensuiK. $5,000 in the hole, figuring all the depreciation and 
taxes. 

Mr. McMiiian. You cannot stay on the farm long at that rate. 

Mr. Hensuik. Not the last 2 years. What we do plant, the weather 
will not agree with us. 

Mr. McMitxian. Do you have any suggestions? Anything to help 
us out ? 

Mr. HensuiK. More cotton. 

Mr. McMuuan. Give you more cotton ? 

Mr. Henstix. Give us more cotton or give us more water. 

Mr. MoMiizan. Thank you. 

Mr. HensiiK. We are using all the fertilizer we can, but we can’t 
get any benefit of it on account of the weather. It is too dry. 

Mr. McMiian. Thank you. 

Mr. Hensuik. I would like to find out how can a person get on as a 
new grower when you have an allotment at home. You see, my place 
at home has an allotment of 12 acres. If I buy an extra 1,000 acres I 
can’t get an extra acre. 

Mr. McMutzian. Your farm was divided up and your part did not 
have any cotton acreage ? 

Mr. Hensuix. That is right. 

Mr. Tuompson. Any other questions, gentlemen ? 

All right, sir. We thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Henstrix. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. How many more do you have, Mr. Jacobs? We 
have time for one more. 

Let me point this out to you. I want you all to note this carefully. 

You are at perfect liberty to file with the committee at any time 
within the next several days, a statement, a written statement, if you 
have not had time to make an oral statement here this morning. You 
can prepare it at your leisure, and if you will file it with me, in Gal- 
veston, or give it to Mr. Jacobs, or the mayor, or someone here to send 
to me, it will go into the record as a part of this hearing. 

So, if you have not had a chance to testify, do not feel too badly about 
it 


“Mr. Jacoss. Is Mrs. Rudolph Martizk present? Isshe inthe house? 
If not, I would like to have Robert J. Grahmann. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. GRAHMANN, HALLETTSVILLE, LAVACA 
COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Granmann. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Robert J.Grahmann. I live in Hallettsville, Route 4. 

As Mr. Abernethy said, I undoubtedly have a great share of the al- 
lotment. I have 11 4/10 acres. But, you understand what my land- 
lady is making on 11 4/10ths. I have a wife and five children. At 
the present time I may be eating, but down from 12 and some tenths 
to 11 and some tenths it is difficult. I have two children in school. 
When my five children go to school in the next 3 years, my allotment 
may be 5 acres, at the present trend. 
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I don’t know what Mr. Abernethy called it. I didn’t hear it, but 
the trend, the way the cotton is moving, it is difficult. I think my way 
of life, of raising a family, that under the present law there is not a 
chance to raise a family and make a living. The law is not doing it 
justice. Mrs. Pavlu represents a small family, Father Petru and 
Father Juraschet represent the small family. The tenant may be 
trying to buy a farm. If we are not free to produce with our own 
_ r, even if we have to sell cheaper, we have no free way of life and 
a family. 

Now, the law is protecting a man that has 100 or 200 or 300 acres. 
He may hire some labor, but there are very few left where they have 
4 or 5 families on that farm. 

We need a free way of democratic life, even if our living isn’t as 
good as some people think we should have. If we are going to have 
a law, we have to have it under controls. It will have to be in a sub- 
sidy for the family unit. 

That is all. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Let me ask a question. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Anernetuy. As I understand your statement, you said that 
you have an allotment of 11 2/10ths 

Mr. GranmMann. Four-tenths. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Four-tenths acre. That is to the farm on which 
you work. 

Mr. GrauMann. To the farm where I am a cash renter. 

Mr. AperNnetuy. Yes. And now that allotment is actually made 
to the landlord; is it not? 

Mr. GRAHMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Now, if the law did not take into consideration 
the fact that that land may be operated by a tenant or a sharecropper, 
your situation would be even more aggravated, would it not? 

Mr. Graumann. If it did not 

Mr. AserNeTHY. In other words, if they were to say, “Well, now, 
the landlady is not working this farm, or the landlord is not work- 
ing it, the landlord is just operating it on shares, through a tenant, 
and so we would not make any allotment to that farm.” Then if that 
were done, the acreage which you have would be completely cut off. 
Is that not right ¢ 

Mr. GRAHMANN. Yes. 

Mr: Aserneruy. That is the point I was trying to make a while ago, 
on behalf of people just like you. I do not feel that the members of 
this committee, or anyone else, would be treating everyone fairly, if 
they did not take into consideration the fact that there are a number 
of farms on which live 1, 2, 3, 4 or maybe 20 tenants, tenant families 
or sharecroppers. It may be that there may be another farm some- 
where, close by, that has a 50-acre allotment that has 4 tenants on it, 
such as you. To say we are not going to let the landlord have an allot- 
ment because he is farming his farms by working tenants, it would 
not hurt the landlord near as much as it would hurt the tenant, 
would it? 

Mr. GrauMann. No. 

Mr. Aspernerny. That is right. And it was for that reason that 
I brought it out a moment ago. I am so glad, sir, you came to the 
witness chair, and brought this to the attention of the committee and 
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the people who are present, because there are 1 million landowners 
in the Cotton Belt. Now, unfortunately, at this time, you are not 
one ofthem. There are probably 3 million or 4 million tenant families, 
just such as you, and the plight of the tenant farmer is just as serious 
in this thing as anyone else’s. Your situation is a serious one, and 
one that should be recognized. 

I know that there are some in some sections of this country where 
1 man may be able to work 50 or 75 or maybe 100 acres of cotton. That 
does not prevail in other sections. It does not prevail in mine or 
yours. There are literally thousands of little families just like you. 
They do not own land but, if an allotment does not go to that farm 
where they have been able to contract with the landlord as a share- 
cropper, then they would be left in a very serious plight. 

Mr. GraHMann. If this law would have any provisions for a family 
unit, then these fellows with 300 and 400 acres would not have these 
large acres. It doesn’t consider a family unit. 

Mr. Anerneruy. No, that istrue. It does not. It does not consider 
a family unit. The allotments are supposed to be made to the farms 
which have been growing cotton. 

Mr. Granmann. Just like our first witness, Mr. Hermes, said. He 
has a family. Even he was asking for cheaper cotton. If cotton was 
cheaper, he still did it with his same labor. His production cost would 
not have gone up with the additional feed and gas because his labor 
is there, and the Government is controlling him—he cannot do his 
own work under this law. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Any further questions? 

We thank you very much for your testimony. 

The Chair has a request from Father Morkovsky, to make a reply 
or statement, whichever you wish, Father. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, before you call the next witness—we are 
about to end. I would like to make a statement for the record. I 
would like to say on behalf of myself and other members of this com- 
mittee, that we want to commend your Congressman, Mr. Thompson, 
for organizing this committee, and letting us accompany him here to 
his district, the grassroots, and getting this information. 

I want to say this to the good people of Lavaca County and the Ninth 
District of Texas. 

We in Washington believe you are well represented. We have a 
high regard for your Congressman and are certainly happy that he 
has seen the necessity of coming here to do this fine job for you and 
the rest of us throughout the Nation. 

Mr. TuHomrson. Thank you very much, Mr. Bass. I wish I could 
feel that your kind remarks were fully deserved. They are pleasant 
to hear. 

Mr. McIntire. As one of the minority members of the committee, 
I would like to concur with Mr. Bass in his observation. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. 


STATEMENT OF VERY REV. ALOIS J. MORKOVSKY, PASTOR, SACRED 
HEART CHURCH, HALLETTSVILLE, TEX. 


Father Morxovsky. I am Father Morkovsky, pastor of the Sacred 
Heart Church in Hallettsville. I hope I will be pardoned for some 
repetition. My statement is brief, I believe. 
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Gentlemen, I would like to state that the plight of the small farmer 
is well known. It is not relieved by telling him to pack up and move 
to get a job in the city. He used to be happy even at his work, which 
is no mere 8 hours a day: 5 days a week, because he was free and inde- 
pendent and close to God’s nature. 

The family farmer is a better name for him because of the size 
of his farm and because of his chief aim to provide a livelihood for 
his family. His farm is his living, and what he produces for the 
market helps feed and clothe the world as well. His farming is a 
way of life, and not a cold, calculating way of merely putting money 
to work to make more money. Around here the small cotton farmer 
especially, is suffering under a ruthless economy which follows the 
trend of mass production, and so-called efficiency, while plainly cater- 
ing to greed. 

Income-tax exemption allows $600 per person, but cotton-acreage 
reduction prevents the little man from making even that amount. 
He is denied the few acres he needs to make a living for the many 
families in his class, while thousands of acres are allotted to a com- 
parative few, to make big money, flood the market, and undermine 
national and world economy. 

To give the little fellow a chance to live, there should be some 
minimum below which there should be no reduction, and this minimum 
should have some human regard for the size of the family and should 
go rather with the family than with the land. This perhaps is a 
new thought. 

These are only some thoughts on a situation which calls for thought, 
sound judgment, and action. It is a good sign and a welcome move 
that a congressional subcommittee, headed by Congressman Clark W. 
Thompson, has come here to hold hearings on these matters. 

Among the far-reaching effects of hardships placed upon operators 
of family-size farms by allotments of cotton acreage too small to make 
a living, I should like to offer the following statement. 

Judge J. W. Mills, of the domestic relations court of Houston, 
Harris County, Tex., has made a printed statement referring to the 
fact that in Harris County there was 1 divorce for every 2 marriage 
licenses issued last year, twice the national rate. 

Now, to our point, he states: 

Several reasons for the booming Houston’s divorce rate are apparent. First, 
there is the tremendous increase in population here, more specifically a rural 
population moving into an industrial environment, completely different from 
previous surroundings and influences. That, in itself, is enough to prove unset- 
tling. There are new interests, new friends. The old familiar routine has 
vanished. 

So far for the statement. 

The conditions referred to are certainly an alarming byproduct 
of the tendency to favor the large commercial cotton farmer at the 
expense there of the family-size farmer, forcing the latter off the 
farm and into industry and the city. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you, Father, for your statement. 

I was going to call on the Senator to offer such observations as he 
may have in his mind, and to close the hearing this morning. 

Senator Danret. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
already appeared before you in Washington, not once, but several 
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times, in behalf of these people, on this same subject-matter, as I have 
before the Senate Agriculture Committee, and I shall continue to do so. 

The pur pre of " remarks now, though, is to thank you, Con- 
gressman Clark W. Thompson, for bringing this committee to Texas, 
for organizing it, and for all of your fine work. I am sure I speak, 
not only for those assembled here, but for the people of our State, in 
expressing our appreciation to the chairman of this subcommittee, and 
then in expressing our appreciation to the members of this subcom- 
mittee who made this trip and who would come here and hear us. 

I think you are engaged in trying to solve one of the most important 
problems that faces our entire Nation, the problem of taking care of 
the family-size farms and trying to give some incentive to young 
people to stay on the farms in the fu future. 

As far as [ have told you before, I will sum it up this way: I think 
our entire cotton program, and all of our farm programs, should 
begin with the family-size farm, and see that the individuals and 
the human relationships and social relationships are cared for, ahead 
of the profit and dollar matters 

Again I think I speak on behalf of our State, in thanking all of you 
gentlemen in being her today. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. THompson. Thank you, Senator Daniel. 

Before closing, the Chair would like to have inserted in the record a 
statement of Sam H. Burchard, of Gonzales, Tex. 

(The information is as follows: :) 


STATEMENT OF SAM H, BurcHArpD, GONZALES, TEX. 


My name is Sam H. Burchard. My mailing address is 50-31% St. Joseph Street, 
Gonzales, Tex. 

I am a farmer and businessman of Gonzales, Tex. I have assisted for many 
years, and have been interested in the development and hoped-for prosperity of 
the farming business in Gonzales County, Tex., and the adjoining counties, and 
especially in the small farmer and the tenant class of people. 

I own and operate a 500-acre farm near the town of Gonzales, and in former 
years prior to the so-called farm program we planted half of the land in cotton. 
Today we are allowed to plant 50 acres. My other 200 acres of cotton has been 
given to the north Texas Plains country and to the Rio Grande Valley in south 
Texas, neither of which were cotton areas until the program went into effect. 
They planted wheat on the plains and fruit and truck in the valley. 

The present allotments of cotton for the small farmer is driving him out of 
business and into industry or starvation, which will soon be in the same condition 
if things are not changed whereby we can remain on the farm and at least make 
a bare living. 

I know and realize that this farm program is highly political, but the Congress 
of the United States should realize that they are dealing with the destinies of 
man as well as the future life of the Nation when they permit such injustices to 
happen as are happening in the black land cotton belt of Texas, and I suppose in 
other old cotton areas of the South. 

I also feel that the interpretations placed on the law or legislation when 
enacted, by certain so-called experts of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture are in error and are largely responsible for the present conditions. This 
is highly erroneous and should be corrected. 

The pulse of the small cotton farmer, especially the ones with 5 or 7 acres of 
cotton land is reaching the breaking point. He is beginning to wonder if there is 
any justice in the program as it now operates. His economy is surely at stake 
in this issue and it would be well for you to carefully consider his plight. 
respectfully submitted. 


Mr. Tuompson. The Anne would also like to insert in the record at 
this point a statement b y Edward Reese, a resident of Gonzales, Tex., 
and general manager of the Gonzales Daily Inquirer. 


~ 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD REESE, GONZALES, TEX. 


My name is Edward Reese. I am a resident of Gonzales, Tex., and general 
manager of the Gonzales Daily Inquirer. I also manage two tracts of land, 
of 587 and 684 owned by myself, my mother, Mrs. Henry Reese, Jr., and the 
estate of my late brother, Henry Reese III. 

My principal interest in the question of cotton allotments is that of a business- 
man concerned about the general prosperity of the area in which he operates. 
But I also have personal knowledge of the hardships effected by local application 
of the cotton acreage quotas. 


CUTS RURAL POPULATION 


It is my belief, borne out by personal observation and the studies of our news 
staff, that decreases in cotton acreage are accelerating the trend of decreasing 
rural population. It cannot be otherwise. The increase in mechanization de- 
mands greater production from each farm family to justify increased capital 
investments. Cutting down cotton acreage when farming is becoming increas- 
ingly expensive means ruin for many producers. 

From 1950 to 1954, the numbers of farms decreased 347 in Gonzales County, 
according to the Census Bureau. The number of cotton producers decreased 
385, according to our local ASC office. I cannot believe that the close relation- 
ship of the two figures is sheer coincidence. 

Further figures from our ASC office reveal clearly that the small farmer is 
being squeezed out of cotton production. In 1954 we had 970 farmers planting 
cotton. In 1955, a year in which spring weather conditions were much more 
favorable for a cotton crop, the total was 870. 


SMALL FARMERS OUT 


Under 3-year histories there were 1,017 farms eligible for cotton quotas this 
year. The average quota per farm was 17 acres. But the 147 farmers who 
elected not to plant cotton had a combined quota of only 1,100 acres. I figure 
that is an average of less than 7.6 acres per farmer. 

Let me tell you what this means in my own experience. On my 2 tracts of 
land I ordinarily figure seeing about 100 acres of cotton planted. This year the 
quota was 42. Up through 1954 there was a farm family on each tract working 
on shares. Because of economic conditions—with the inability to raise an ade- 
quate amount of cotton a large part of the difficulty—both families moved off 
this spring. I understand that at least one of the families is now in serious 
economic trouble. 

I personally am not hurting. I have made arrangements with two neighbor- 
ing farmers, who acreage quotas were also cut, to work my land as a sideline. 
But note that the net result is two less farm families employed. In the case of 
one of these two families, some degree of public assistance is undoubtedly going 
to be needed. 

Instead of two self-sustaining family units taking their place in the economic 
life of our county, we have two vacant farm buildings. Our market has shrunk 
by these two families, and the families themselevs may. well end up as a burden 
to the State. 

I know that the ultimate solution to our cotton-production problem has to 
come in the form of disposing of our surplus. But in the meantime I feel that 
something has to be done to keep these family units on the farm. More discre- 
tion for local committees in deciding what is a hardship case and more acres 
to allot to hardship cases has to be part of the answer. Recognition that the 
areas which have historically produced cotton need that production to keep 
their farm populations working while the problem is being solved. 

We must have a system that permits definition, on a local level, of what consti- 
tutes a family-sized cotton allotment. We must not go below this minimum 
in apportioning cotton quotas. To avoid discrimination against any given area, 
it is probable that the extra acres for family-sized allotments should come from 
a reserve available without reference to the proportion to be distributed to 
each State or county. 
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Mr. TuHompson. At this point the Chair inserts in the record all 
statements which have been submitted to the subcommittee, pertaining 
to the Hallettsville, Tex., hearing. 

(The information is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, OF TEXAS 
PROGRAM OF HELP FOR THE FAMILY FARMER NEEDED 


After the end of World War I, farm prices fell to a little more than half what 
they had been 2 or 3 years earlier. Then, as now, industrial prices did not 
exhibit the same sensitivity that farm prices did. Farmers had incurred mort- 
gage and other debt during the previous period of expansion, rising prices, and 
incomes. 

A monetary deflation set off the farm price decline in 1920-21. Farm mortgage 
debt placed a backbreaking debt burden on agriculture. 

The pattern of the 1920-21 deflation of agriculture is being repeated. 

In February 1951, the wholesale indexes of farm prices and industrial prices 
based on the years 1947-49, equaling 100 percent, were identical at 117.2 percent. 

By the end of 1952, after 22 months of the accord between Federal Reserve 
and the Treasury, the farm-price index had fallen 13.3 points below the indus- 
trial price index. By the end of 1954, this gulf had widened to 25 points. Today, 
the spread between industrial and farm prices is 29 points. 


FARMERS’ LIQUID ASSETS CUT BY $25 BILLION 


The Balance Sheet of Agriculture for 1955, published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, reports a decline in financial liquid assets owned by 
farm families. It is noted that figures published for the last 2 years on farmer- 
owned checking and savings accounts may be as much as $2.5 billion too high. 
It appears that in the face of falling prices and incomes, farmers have had to 
draw down their savings. 


VALUE OF LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY ON FARMS DOWN 42 PERCENT 


Not only have liquid financial savings dwindled, but farmers’ capital has 
shrunk too. Value of livestock and poultry on farms declined by half a billion 
dollars in 1954, even though their numbers increased. 

Total value of livestock and poultry on farms, as of January 1, 1955, was 42 
percent below the 1952 level. 


FARM EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY NOT REPLACED 


Modern farming requires mechanization. Modern, efficient, up-to-date ma- 
chinery is particularly essential for the medium-scale family-size farm. How- 
ever, in 1954, farmers did not purchase enough farm machinery and motor ve- 
hicles to offset the depreciation on their old equipment. 

Although farmers did purchase tractors, motortrucks, grain combines, corn 
pickers, and automobiles, such purchases were $600 million less than the depre- 
ciation allowance in 1954. 

The reason for this, says the Department of Agriculture, “may be attributed 
to the continued decline in farm income, which resulted largely from drought, 
lower prices for farm products, and acreage controls.” (The Balance Sheet of 
Agriculture, 1955. ) 

Most of the medium-size family farms and all the low-production farms, need 
additional resources, better and more machinery and equipment to improve their 
level of income. 

Most of these farms are located in the South. 

These farms receive only moderate benefits from price-support programs. This 
group of farmers has been hardest hit by the deflation of agriculture. 

They are the ones who probably experienced the most difficulty in making ade- 
quate machinery and equipment purchases which they need so badly. 

Agricultural price policies and programs today practically bypass the small- 
farm, low-income families today. Money and credit policies are making it more 
burdensome for these groups to continue farming. 
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FARM DEBT 


Farm-mortgage debt totaled $8.2 billion on January 1, 1955, or 7 percent higher 
than a yearearlier. It was the highest level since early 1933. 

The rate of principal repayments on farm mortgages fell during 1954 and the 
rate of farm-mortgage foreclosures increased. 

The rate of delinquencies and extensions on farm-mortgage loans also increased 
in 1954. 

The average interest rate on farm mortgages outstanding on January 1, 1955, 
was above the 4.7 percent rate on January 1, 1954. 

Interest charges ran 8 percent, or $376 million above 1953. 

Life-insurance companies have become the principal holders of farm mort- 
gages in the South and West. At the beginning of 1955, the life-insurance com- 
panies held a larger amount of farm-mortgage debt in Texas than any other 
State. 

Nonreal-estate debt owed by farmers (excluding price-support loans) rose by 
$300 million during 1954, or 6.5 percent higher than a year earlier. 

The Department of Agriculture described the reasons for the rise in debt as 
follows: 

“To some extent they resulted from the need of farmers to borrow more because 
of heavy expenses, lower prices, or drought, freezes and other production diffi- 
culties. Also, in some instances, the inability to repay loans on maturity was 
a factor in maintaining a high debt level.” 

Elsewhere, the Department notes: “Emergency loans of the Farmers Home 
Administration rose 39 percent; its production and subsistence loans increased 
about 8 percent. Much of the increase stemmed from difficulties caused by 
drought and low prices for cattle.” 

The difficulties in the Southwest were particularly stressed: “Many farmers 
and ranchers in the Southwest have been unable to repay their loans. Suffi- 
cient credit to carry on operations has often been difficult to obtain. Lenders 
have not been taking on many new customers and in some instances they have 
referred old borrowers to the Farmers Home Administration for emergency 
financing.” 

These conditions existed at the beginning of 1955 before the renewal of de- 


flationary credit policy and the subsequent fall of farm prices and incomes. 


NEED FOR A FAMILY FARM PROGRAM 


It is the medium-size and small-family farms that are in real trouble today. 

The large-scale factory farms have been able to withstand the effects of the 
price-cost squeeze much better than the family farms. Their resources are 
larger. They get the bulk of the benefits from the price-support programs. 

On the other hand, there are about 4 million out of our 6 million farmers, who 
do not regard farming primarily as a business. They are farming as a mode 
of living also. In fact, many farmers I have known, who have raised fine young 
men and women that go on to college and take their place as responsible citizens 
in our communities, are from these mode-of-living farms. 

They have eked out an existence and worked hard, saved and educated their 
children. 

I look with great disfavor on this type of farm family going out of existence. 

This great country of ours could and should make it possible for a farm family 
to make a living if they go out, work hard enough and produce enough. 

First and foremost, we have to give these people the economic opportunities 
so they can sell their farm products at fair market prices. This means we 
must work for an expanding economy and an increasing level of purchasing 
power, 

It does not mean that they should be put through the wringer of monetary 
deflation and made to carry the burden of higher interest rates every time indus- 
trial prices are raised. Farmers must not be made to pay through deflated prices 
and incomes for the misdeeds of monopolists. 

Not only must we expand markets for our farm products here at home, but 
opportunities for increased farm exports should also be vigorously exploited. 

Secondly, we must try to minimize uncertainty. This means something more 
than parity prices for the farmer. We need to have forward prices that can 
be put before the farmer so he can make his plans accordingly. 

For the family size farm, it has been suggested that we should consider giving 
the farmer, who produces say up to $15,000 gross a year of farm products, 
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certain guaranties, based on 100 percent support of the first $7,500 down to 50 
percent support of the last 10 percent of his output, but in no case would produc- 
tion in excess of $15,000 gross be price-supported. 

It has been pointed out that many farmers in the low-income category do not 
have adequate land and that this limits their capacity to earn a living. 

Under the program I have in mind, there would be an incentive to break up 
the larger farm units and economic forces would be working toward putting 
more land into the hands of small producers. For example, while I am not sold 
on limiting 100-percent support to the first $7,500 of gross farm output, I will 
use it to illustrate a point. A person who owns land to go beyond $7,500 would 
get reduced support and, of course, over $15,000 gross, there would be no support. 
It would pay him to get tenants and give family farmers an opportunity. 

The third point in the program would be to see that these family farms get 
adequate credit at reasonable costs so that they can improve their efficiency and 
not have to carry a back-breaking interest burden. 

For over 10 years now, we have been talking and talking about low-income 
groups in agriculture. So far, we have done very little about it. 

The medium-size farmer and the low-preduction farmer are in need of help. 

In part, the solution may lie in the ability to supplement farm income with 
industrial work of some type. 

But the main thing is to see that such farmers and their families, if they work 
hard and produce enough, are assisted in getting prices which will give them 
and their families the equivalent of a labor income of about $3,000 or $4,000 a 
year and still retain for them an opportunity to live in a rural environment. 


HALLETTSVILLE, TEx., October 12, 1955. 
CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
Post Office Building, Galveston, Tex. 


Dear Sir: Pardon me for writing another letter, but after being at the field 
hearing at Hallettsville, I would like to say a few words that haven’t been 
mentioned at the meeting. 

I think the only just reduction would be to reduce the lint, not the acreage. 

I am not in favor of the flexible parity. I feel that if we got 90-percent parity 
for about 2 bales of cotton for every member of the family, we can still make a 
go of it, and if there should be more cotton produced, sell it for a few cents 
less than the world’s market. 

It is not my intention to give advice, that’s just my idea. 

Mr. Thompson, we have quite a bit of confidence in you. (That’s why we voted 
for you.) We are hit very hard with the present program; we cannot give our 
children a good living and education. We beg you to try to improve the situation, 
as this is our last chance on the farm this year if things do not change. 

Very truly yours, 
ANTON SVETLIK. 


Cuero, Tex., October 11, 1955. 
Hon. C. W. THOMPSON. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN: I was at your meeting at Hallettsville October 7 and 
enjoyed it very much. I wanted to get on the witness stand, but to the short 
time I did not get a chance. I am a cotton farmer and a landlord. I got 135 
land, about 80 acres in cultivation. I live on thisfarm. I have two half renters 
(darkies). I had one for 30 years and the other one for 12 years, and I like to 
keep them, and they would like to stay with me. 

Some years ago I planted 60 acres cotton. When this overproduction came 
in I reduced to 40 acres and when the cotton allotment came in they cut me to 
30 acres and this year they cut me to 24 acres. 

We are still three families on the same place. How long can a farmer stand 
that? I been a county committeeman in DeWitt County. I was as long or longer 
than any committee that ever served in the county, but I voted against that acre- 
age allotment every year. I quit last year on September 1. I didn’t want to fall 
out with all my neighbors. I know something should be done. I give my solution 
what should be done to help the little farmer. Make it a yield allotment, some- 
thing like we had, I think it was in 1938. Give each family unit 12 bales of 
cotton, and guarantee them 90 percent parity and if he makes over 12 bales let 
them sell all over 12 bales on the open market. I think in 1 year we will not 
have overproduction and have a lot more people living on the farm again and 


» 
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that would help the farmer, the ginner, banker, merchant, and the whole commu- 
nity. I live in DeWitt County. You can show this letter to anybody. I am 
writing this letter for myself and the rest of the community. 

Yours truly, 


Wma. Kouticx. 


GONZALES BROADCASTING Co., 
Gonzales, Tex., October 12, 1955. 
Hon. CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
Member of Congress, Galveston, Tez. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: First let me thank you and members of your 
committee for holding the cotton hearing in Hallettsville last Friday morning. 
a so doing your committee showed they have the small farmer’s interest at 

eart. 

I have certain ideas I would like to put before you and your committee for 
consideration and hope that maybe they will give just a little light in helping 
you with a very difficult problem. As I listened to the witnesses on the stand 
I thought, in my mind, the committee was getting the wrong impression of what 
the farmers were talking about when they mentioned large farmers. I don’t 
believe they wanted to take any acreage away from the landlord that has renters 
on his farm with each having a small allotment when broken down to each renter 
or sharecropper. The big farmers I think they were talking about and that I 
know I am thinking of now, is the man that hires all his work on the farm from 
transit labor from other sections of this country or Mexico. Each year we hear 
from reports that our acreage is dropping and our lint yield is rising. It is not 
from counties such as Gonzales and Lavaca that makes our lint average go up to 
over 400 pounds per acre, but it is the irrigated farms that makes the yield go up 
so much. How does it help when you cut the overall acreage 10 percent when 
the majority of the 10 percent allowed the State committee is permitted to be 
placed in areas where they produce 2 to 3 bales per acre? Lavaca Sounty aver- 
age is about 187 pounds of lint per acre. I use Lavaca County because I don't 
know what Gonzales County average yield is. A 10 percent cut there does not 
mean much on the overall production and when they give the majority of the 
10 percent the State committe has at its command to large-producing areas you 
can see what happens. 

I believe the family unit should have a minimum amount of lint it may pro- 
duce. I believe it could be worked out on the following basis: 

Allow the family unit farm X pounds of lint then figure the number of acres 
the national allotment should be. If a farmer’s acreage on the acreage allot- 
ment does not give him the amount of lint, raise his allotment of acres until it 
does. I believe that the low yield farms would be the only farms that the acre- 
age would have to increase. I am also talking about the renter. He should be 
considered a family unit. One acre not given to a farmer in a high-yield area 
from the 10 percent the State committee has would give as much as 7 acres to 
a family-size farm in Gonzales, Lavaca, or similar county. 

Again I want to thank you and your committee for giving the man on the farm 
a chance to be heard. 

Yours very truly, 
LAWRENCE M. WALSHAK, Partner. 


Weimar, Tex., October 7, 1955. 
Hon, Crank W. THOMPSON, 
Galveston, Tea. 


Sir: Told you I’d send you my personal observations regarding the family- 
farm forum held in LaGrange today. 

I realize it isn’t as easy as some of the persons who testified there today seemed 
to think this matter is. 

I have had some 15 years (nearly 20) of experience with public work on farm 
relations and can sympathize with your group in this situation, yet I have little 
to offer, too. The enclosed sheets will give you an idea as I see the situation 
here, and I hope you will include this in the report and give it consideration. 

Thanking you for your wire and hoping to see you when we have our annual 
get-together in November or December. 

Yours very respectfully, 
ArTHUR H. Koren. 
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Colorado County, Tew., farm facts (census figures) 





Farm operators ! 
Farm owners. - 
Acres in cotton 
Bales of cotton 





11935 we had 2,488 farm operators. 
2 Partly due to drought. 


We are told that in Colorado County, 1 out of every 20 cotton farmers has an 
allotment of 10 acres or over and that the other 19 are below 10 acres. 

While cotton is a cash crop and everyone likes to talk about cotton, it should 
be remembered that other agricultural commodities suffer, too. For example, 
cattle are down from 20 to 40 percent; rice acreage cut 25 percent, price down 
20 percent ; corn and feed crops are large and price is down 10 to 40 percent. 

And we know that less income on farms means less sales for rubber, gasoline, 
and steel products like trucks, farm machinery, etc., as farmers are the largest 
users of these commodities as well as other items. 

I don’t know of any simple solution to all of this. If I did, ’'d be where you 
folks are and not here. I do have a suggestion that I feel should be considered 
when making any change. 

1. Let’s remember that the production of all of our land will be needed in the 
foreseeable future, and therefore our land should not be drained of the vitamins, 
chemicals, and minerals stored there through the centuries, to produce com- 
modities that are not now needed and would have to be handled as surplus 
commodities. 

2. If we still have land that is not needed to produce the articles we need for 
a comfortable and healthy people today, why not use some of this extra land to 
carry on soil-conservation and soil-improvement work so this tremendous increase 
in population we are now experiencing can be properly fed, housed, and clothed 
not only in the next generation but in the generations to come. 

Soil and water conservation is of prime and basic importance. 

Let’s not have it said we wasted these resources for the generations to come. 

Yours, 
ARTHUR H. Koeun, 
Weimar, Ter. 


FJONZALES STATE BANK, 
Gonzales, Tex., October 27, 1955. 
Hon. CLARK THOMPSON, 
Congressman from Tezas, 
Galveston, Tex. 


Dear Mr. THompson: I had the privilege of attending the meeting held by 
you in Hallettsville in connection with cotton-acreage allotments. The session 
was very interesting to me and thoroughly brought out the problems of the 
small-farm family insofar as cotton acreage in this area is concerned. I realize 
that this is a hard proposition to be worked out, but certainly feel that our 
area has been severely penalized under the present allotment basis. In suggest- 
ing a solution, the following thoughts go through my mind: 

1. Allot each county its original cotton-allotment acreage established under 
present program less the percentagewise cut that has been made the past year. 

2. Reduce each county percentagewise on a national basis in the future. 

3. Let each county retain this acreage whether or not planted. This would 
reduce our national surplus in the event the acreage is not planted in cotton. 

4. Allow no new growers allotments unless the county acreage was not planted. 

It is my understanding that the acreage allotment of this county in 1954 
was 20,453 acres and in 1955 this allotment was reduced to 15,890 acres. 

I realize this setup would affect counties that materially increased acreage 
during the base years largely through irrigation, but our area has been handi- 
capped through drought and very limited irrigation possibilities. Under the 
present setup it seems that failure to plant 90 percent of the allotment in the 
county automatically reduces the acreage for that county in the next succeed- 
ing year, the reduced acreage being turned over to another county or counties 
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in Texas or the Nation as a whole and in so doing it is forever removed from 
our area without the possibility of replacement. 

I know you and the other Congressmen on the committee are very much 
interested in the small-farmer setup, and I feel that a proper solution will be 
worked out by your committee for submission to Congress. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Horace Woop, Vice President. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The Chair would like to recognize, just before we 
close, the hardworking and very able reporter, Mr. Frank Smonskey, 
of the Alderson Reporting Co., who has been taking down every word 
that has transpired here today. 

If anybody stumbled here a little, here and there, I think he will 
smooth it out. 

He will go with us all the way and write this all up. 

Thank you very much, Frank. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce Mrs. Thompson, who came 
with me, and has been of assistance in guiding my thinking. Mr. 
Grant said she was my daughter. May I claim her as both? 

The committee stands adjourned. We will have lunch in Schulen- 
er then reconvene at 2 o’clock in LaGrange. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee recessed until 2 


p. m., for the hearing in LaGrange, Tex.) 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FamiLy FARMS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
LaGrange, Tex. 


The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., in the LaGrange High School 
gymnasium, LaGrange, Tex., Hon. Clark W. Thompson (chairman of 
the subeommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Clark W. Thompson, George W. Grant, 
John L. McMillan, Thomas G. Abernethy, Ross Bass, W. Pat Jen- 
nings, Clifford G. McIntire, and William R. Williams. 

Also present: Senator Price Daniel; Representative John Dowdy; 
Mr. Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant to the Committee on Agri- 
culture; Mr. Theodore S. Gold, representing the Department of Agri- 
culture; Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, agriculture senior specialist of the 
Library of Congress; and Mr. John C. White, Texas commissioner of 
agriculture. 

Mr. THompson. The committee will be in order. A prayer will be 
offered by the Reverend Martin Thomas, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, LaGrange, Tex. 

(The invocation was offered by the Reverend Martin Thomas, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, LaGrange, Tex.) 

Mr. THompson. I believe it might be helpful as we go into this 
session, if those of you in the audience and those who will testify later 
may know who is sitting up here at this table. 

n my right is Mr. Grant, of Alabama; Mr. McMillan, of South 
Carolina; Mr. Abernethy, of Mississippi; and sitting next to him is 
a Texas Member of Congress, who is not on the committee, but who is 
here at our invitation, to sit with us to help in the presentation of the 
problems of the Seventh District, which he represents, and generally to 
ri just as though he were a member of the committee, Mr. John 
Dowdy. 

On my left is a very distinguished Texan, and one whose presence is 
a decided compliment to us, all of us here, and whose presence also 
inspires us to believe that perhaps with help like his we can find the 
solution, the junior Senator from Texas, the Honorable Price Daniel. 

Next to him is Clifford McIntire, Member of Congress from Maine, 
and next to him is Mr. Ross Bass, Member of Congress from Tennessee, 
and Mr. William R, Williams, Member of Congress from New York 
State. Next to him is Pat Jennings, of Old Virginia. 

Now, I am missing one distinguished citizen; where is the com- 
missioner of agriculture ? 
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Come up here and take a seat with the committee, will you please? 

Your own distinguished commissioner of agriculture of Texas, 
John White. We are very glad to have you with us, and to help us 
with our deliberations. Please consider yourself as one of the commit- 
tee at these sessions. 

We have some others who have accompanied the committee, and 
whose presence here is of interest to you. 

The Department of Agriculture is represented by the Assistant to 
the Under Secretary, Mr. Theodore Gold, and sitting over there at 
the other table is the senior agriculture specialist of the Library of 
Congress, Dr. Walter Wilcox. He will add to the Library files the 
deliberations of this committee, and they will be available for anyone 
who chooses to use them in the years to come. 

And, sitting beside him, is the staff consultant, of the Committee on 
Agriculture, Mr. Frank LeMay, who has been here before. 

I think that takes care of everybody. 

I think this might be a good time to acknowledge the presence of 
one man, who is essential to the hearing, and that is the reporter, Mr. 
Frank Smonskey, who will accompany us during the entire trip, and 
who is now putting down every word that transpires. I do not know 
how he does it, but he winds up at the end of many days of hearings 
with every word that has been said. 

When you come up to testify, let me ask you to take the chair you 
see yonder, and talk to the committee in that microphone, which is so 
arranged so that those of you sitting in the audience can hear, as well 
as we. 

Please give your name, and it is not a bad idea to spell it, your full 
name, and where you live, because all that goes in the record, and is of 
interest later on. 

I have a list here of those who are scheduled to testify, and I shall call 
them as best I can, as they are listed here. There are some from sur- 
rounding counties, and before we adjourn, I want to hear from all of 
them who are to testify. 

If this hearing follows the course of the one in Hallettsville this 
morning, you will find that the first half dozen or so farmers will 
speak in behalf of all of you. Some will perhaps not want to testify 
more than merely saying that you agree with what has gone before 
and to add a few words of your own. Please feel entirely free to do 
that if you so desire. 

Also, in the event that we are pressed for time and do not hear all 
of the witnesses, you will have ample time, perhaps 2 or 3 weeks, if 
you need it, to prepare written statements, which will be filed in the 
record and made a part of it, and which will go in just exactly as 
though you had read it, 

So we are going to get the opinions which you have to offer, and 
we are going to consider them very carefully. I need not tell you, 
if these Members of Congress did not consider your problem a pressing 
one, the problem of the family farm, they would not have come from 
the State of Maine, from the State of New York, and South Carolina, 
and here and there. Much as they are always attracted by Texas, and 
much as they are attracted by what they heard happen here, along 
earlier in the summer, when a committee came through to look the 
situation over, nevertheless, they consider the problem a very serious 
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one, and starting today we will cross the old Cotton Belt of the Old 
South and continue on in a northeasterly direction, holding hearings 
like this. We will listen to the grossroots, the people who could 
not get to Washington without great inconvenience to bring their story 
to us there. 

We will finally conclude the hearings on the east coast, all the way 
across the country. Wewilllistentothestory. Youthink, perhaps— 
unless you really have given it consideration—that it is a local one in 
this area, but I assure you it isnot. If we can find the answer to your 
problems here, it will also be the answer to a tremendous number of 
small farmers across the country. 

Let me say, before we go any further, to the members of the com- 
mittee, and to the other distinguished people who have come here 
with us, that in behalf of my own people here in this district, I want 
to express heartfelt thanks for your interest, for the time you have 
taken. You encourage me very much, and I know you do my people. 

The idea, as I said a few moments ago, of this hearing, is to give 
you a chance to talk to your Government. The theory of the demo- 
cratic system is that the people should always have the right of 
petition to the Congress, in the event they need help. If they have 
troubles, come and tell the Government about it, and then to expect all 
of the help that can possibly be given. 

Well, you cannot very well get to your Government in any such 
a group as this, and so this part of your Government is coming to 
you. We will take your story to the rest of the Committee of Agri- 
culture first. Then we will take it to the Congress, and so will be 
your mouthpieces, after the hearings are concluded. 

We have to adjourn promptly at 5 o’clock. In this week of bus 
travel across the country, some 1,500 miles of it, we will have very little 
time for relaxation, but we are going to take off 30 minutes, when 
we leave here, and show our guests a great county fair. We will go up 
there and stop just a little while and then we will go on by bus to 
College Station, where we will spend the night. 

I will now call the first witness on this list, Mr. Ivan Antosh, a 
farmer of Fayette County. 


STATEMENT OF IVAN ANTOSH, FAYETTE COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. AntosH. Congressman Thompson, honorable gentlemen: Cot- 
ton farming today in Fayette County and south central Texas is a 
sick industry. 

The economy of our farmers and business people of Fayette County 
rises and falls with cotton production. 

The cotton farmer has problems created by nature which are beyond 
man’s control. From these he can quickly recover. He has, however, 
been plighted for over 10 years with a creeping disaster more devas- 
tating than any turned loose by nature. It can physically be com- 
pared to a dreadful disease quite common today, that eats away at 
our very life. When the pains become severe, it is too late for a 
cure. 

Our population in our agricultural areas is consistently falling. 
There is no cure for our departed neighbors. They were not forced 
away from their homes and their chosen professions by mechanization. 
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New methods and better machinery do not force laborers from their 
jobs. It makes them more efficient and increases their output. Better 
methods and better machinery makes the cotton farmer of Fayette 
County more efficient and increases his output. It allows him to raise 
his standard of living whereby he need not labor from dawn to 
dusk. 

Gentlemen, the biggest problem of our family-sized diversified 
farmer of Fayette County in his fight for survival is the consistent 
losing of cotton acreage. It finds him in a plight where, at the 
beginning of the year there were, out of 2,474 cotton farmers, 228 
with allotments between 1 and 3 acres, 353 between 3 and 5 acres, 899 
between 5 and 10 acres, 568 between 10 and 15 acres, 211 between 
15 and 20 acres, and only 215 with allotments of over 20 acres. These 
are upland cotton acres, not irrigated, that do not yield over one-half 
bale to an acre on an average. 

There is no provision in use in our present farm program to provide 
or protect the small diversified cotton farmer of Fayette County or 
south central Texas. The small producer is cut in the same propor- 
tion as the big grower. No consideration is given to yield from an 
acre. 

For comparison, this means that all people, whether pauper or 
millionaire, pay equal percentage of their gross earnings or holdings 
to the Government, as taxes, with no provision made to provide a 
decent living. 

Our cotton farm argues not against parity, but questions the advis- 
ability of parity to all growers on all his crops, whether small or large. 
We feel parity to the farmer should be granted, if industry, from 
whom the farmer buys, is all subsidized. We feel consideration should 
be given to the family unit similar to the income tax. Production 
over the need of a family unit should be curtailed in an ascending 
proportion. 

igh parity, with meager acreage, is no help to us. Farmers of 
Fayette County are efficient cotton farmers. If given cotton acreage, 
we can produce cotton for half of today’s support price, and earn a 
fair living. 

Our average cost of growing an acre of cotton is near these figures: 

Rent, $8 ; breaking land, $3 ; bedding rows, $2; harrow, $1; planting, 
$1; cost of seed, $2.50 ; cultivating 3 times, $3; chopping, $4; spraying, 
$2; and picking, $18. This is a cost of $44.50. 

Subtracting this from the value of one-half bale of cotton, worth 
$82.50, leaves us a net of $38. This is a cost of 17.8 cents per pound, 
with all labor and material paid for. We do, however, cut this cost 
on our family-sized farm by chopping and picking this cotton our- 
selves, with our families, by $22, to a net cash outlay of 9 cents per 
pound. By using fertilizers, most of our farmers are even more ef- 
ficient. Regardless of how efficient we get we cannot survive when we 
are not allowed to produce. We feel we are being sacrificed with our 
1 to 3, or 5 to 10 acres, to a pet an cotton areas that need a 
higher price to meet their added cost of production. 

We feel we are being sacrificed for the benefit of people of foreign 
countries that double or triple their production, hiding under our 
umbrella of higher prices. 

Some of these include newly developed countries, made possible only 
with our dollars. 
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This loss of livelihood here brings about a loss of population and 
business. Two out of three cottonseed oil mills in Fayette County 
have closed. So have 12 of our 25 gins. So have many other busi- 
nesses in similar proportion. So also goes the potential market for 
mechanical equipment, as cottonpickers, dusters, weeders, tractors, 
cars, radios, televisions, and other goods. All business in Fayette 
County is directly or indirectly tied to cotton. Many other counties 
in Texas and the South are affected the same way. 

To get the vast weight this has on our national economy would be 
only to multiply this condition by the multitude of counties of Texas 
and the Deep South. 

If this trend continues as of today, that every time a family-sized 
farmer is legislated out of the cotton business some big operator or 
landowner buys the property and soon this agricultural county will 
bea place of many peasants and few masters. 

We think that this is contrary to the democratic philosophy of life 
in this great country of ours. 

We are honored y your presence and thankful to you for the time 
in coming to hear about our conditions. If it were only possible to 
turn back the years of time, many of our neighbors could have been 
saved. 

We beg of you, gentlemen, consideration and help in our dire trouble. 

Thank you. 

Mr. TuHomrson. Thank you. 

Any questions from the committee now ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. I believe I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Abernethy, of Mississippi. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Antosh, I represent a congressional district 
made up of small farmers. The district consists of 16 counties. The 
average county allotments in my area is about 15,000 acres. 

I have several counties with less than that, and a few which are 
above that. I think probably I represent more real sure-enough small 
farmers than any man sitting at this table. So I know something 
about your problem. I am sympathetic with it because I live with it. 

Now you have suggested, as I understood your statement, that cotton 
allotments be based upon, that is, made to the family instead of to 
the land. 

Mr. Anrosn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. What do you think would be a fair allotment ? 

Mr. Antosu. For a family ‘ 

Mr. Anernetuy. For a family. 

Mr. Antosn. I would think an allotment in acreage is not fair to 
all people. I think it should be in bales. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Let us say bales. How many bales? 

Mr. Anrosu. So that the farmer would get at least, the husband 
and wife, at least $1,200, something similar to our income tax. 

Mr. AspernetHy. How many bales would that require? 

Mr. AntosH. About 16 bales of cotton. 

Mr. Apernetuy. 16 bales. 

Mr. Antosn. Net—to net a farmer $1,200. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Now, 16 bales per family, and the production, aver- 
age production through the Cotton Belt this year is going to run 374 
pounds, that is, three-fourths of a bale, is it not ? 
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Mr. Antosu. Lots of irrigated areas, sir, aren’t there? 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is the average, from one end of the belt to 
another. 

Mr. AntosH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Three-fourths of a bale to an acre. That would 
require on an average for 16 bales, that would require about 21 acres 
to the family to produce 16 bales throughout the belt. 

Now, how many families are there in this Cotton Belt, to which 
such an allotment of this kind should be made? 

Mr. AntosH. How many are there? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. AnrosH. How many families in the Cotton Belt? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Anrosu. I don’t know the answer. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That gets up to the problem. We know we have 
a million, because there are already 1 million allotments made just 
to the farms. So there is at least one family on every farm, is there 
not? So we know we already have a million and there are numbers of 
tenants, family tenants and sharecroppers on those particular farms, 
are there not? Do you not think it is fair to assume that we have an 
average of about 3 sharecroppers, or 3 tenants, to each of these farm 
allotments, which would give us about 4 million families, more or less, 
living off of cotton farms? 

Mr. Anrosu. I think that is higher than it is here. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, let us say 3, just 3 families. 

Mr. Antosu. Per allotment ? 

Mr. Asernerny. Yes. 

Mr. AntosH. Not here, sir. 

Mr. Apernerny. I am not speaking of here. I am speaking belt- 
wide. 

Mr. Anvrosu. All right, sir; three. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am talking about families now. 

Mr. AnrosH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Let us say two families. 

Mr. AnvosH. All right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Just two. Now, 2 families per farm, that would 
be 42 acres of cotton per farm, and there are a million farms. That 
would come to 42 million acres of cotton. How much cotton would 
that produce? 

Mr. Anrosu. It would produce a whole lot more than we have now, 
sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It sure would, over 31 million bales of cotton. 
Now, what would we do with it? 

Mr. Antosu. I do not have that answer. 

Mr. Azernetuy. I know that, and I do not want to be misunder- 
stood. I am certainly not trying to trap you or make light of your 
es but I am just trying to bring to you the other side of this 
thing. 

If the suggestions which you have offered—and I know you offered 
them in all sincerity—if the suggestions which you offered were to 
become the law, we would produce a minimum of 31 million bales per 
year and possibly as high as 40 million bales per year. Our market to- 
day, domestic and export, amounts to only 12 million bales, with only 
a hope of it being increased to 14 million bales. 
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The reason I am pointing this out is just to indicate to you how diffi- 
cult it would be and how misleading it would be if we were to leave the 
impression that we were going back to Washington and try to sell to 
the Congress a program which would give each family now on the cot- 
ton farms, 21 acres of cotton. We cannot sell it to them, because we 
just would not have any place to put it or sell it. When you produce 
too much, that is what really gets us in trouble and that is the reason 
the farmers have voted every year to control production. 

Mr. Bass. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. AperNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Can the average family in America raise 21 acres of 
cotton—a man and his wife? 

Mr. Anerneruy. I did not hear you. 

Mr. Bass. I asked the witness if it would be possible to raise that 
much cotton, could they work that much ? 

Mr. Antosn. With our tractors and mechanical equipment, yes. 

Mr. Bass. If you had all that, yes. That would increase the cost a 
little bit more, but there would be a little bit more net profit, would 
there not? 

I know in Tennessee it is pretty hard for us, for an average family 
there to raise over 12 acres of cotton and do a good job of it. Is that 
not what is true around here? I think this morning one of your 
Texas farmers in the other county said that 12 acres was a good crop 
of cotton for a man and his wife and, I believe he said, 1 or 2 boys. 

Mr. Antosu. As I said, I think it may be more fair for 16 bales. It 
may require that many acres. There are plenty farmers who will not 
plant 21 acres if they got it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. May I ask one other question? I will not take too 
much time. 

Now, let us pursue this one step further. 

If you make an allotment to a family, you would intend for it to be 
only to a family who had been making their living growing cotton, 
of course. You would not intend for it to be made to anyone except 
the man who had been or was a real cotton farmer. You would limit 
it to those who are cotton farmers? 

Mr, Antosn. Yes, sir. 

What I brought out, sir, is the general idea. It will not work as it 
is given to you. There is a great task ahead. I only brought this up as 
a lead, that we think that maybe in forwarding that, it will not work 
as I said, but maybe after study and it has been worked out, that may 
be a lead toward the solution. I would not stick to my 21 acres, to 16 
bales, but just that consideration be given to a family unit. 

Mr. Apernetuy, Yes; I agree with that. I want to pursue that just 
one step further. 

I know you have a lot of people behind you. I will not take much 
mer time hereafter, but I like to talk, as most Members of Congress 

0. 

Suppose they gave this family here that had been cotton farmers all 
of their lives 21 acres of cotton and he ought to be entitled to keep it. 
It should not be taken away from him because, as I understand your 

ggestion, that means his real livelihood, and he ought to be entitled 

eep it, of course. 
Now, what is the average yield in this county ? 


su 
to 
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Mr. AntosH. About half a bale an acre, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. About half a bale—250 pounds. 

Mr. AntosH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Suppose he decided to change. There is a county 
over here, county X, where he can make three-quarters of a bale to an 
acre, or a bale, and he talks to his wife about the matter and they decide 
to pick up the child and move over to county X. We will call it 
Jones County, to give ita name. They move over there, and they can 
make more per acre. The land is better. Others in the county get the 
same idea, and they say “Old John Doe is going over to Jones Caninty. 
I believe I will go over there, too.” All of asudden there is an exodus 
of people carrying those allotments in their pockets, that belong to 
them individually. They decide they will go to Jones County and 
believe me—what is this county ? 

Mr. THompson. Fayette County. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Fayette County. And soon Fayette County does 
not have anyone left in it with a cotton allotment. What is going 
to happen to the economy of Fayette County? Do you see my point? 

There is another reason the allotment is made to the land that has 
been growing cotton, instead of to the individual. The reason that it 
is made to the land where the cotton is being grown is to keep the 
acreage in the county where the coton has grown. While the allot- 
ment to individuals may have considerable merit, counties where 
they have low yields will suffer dire consequences as a result. There 
would unquestionably follow an exodus of people with allotments 
from those counties to counties where the vield is higher. 

Mr. Antosu. I appreciate that, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I wanted to point that out. 

Mr. Dowpy. I think maybe you misunderstood a little bit of the wit- 
ness’ statement. 

As I understood it, you were going to eliminate acreage allotments 
and make it pounds or Caen 

Mr. Antosu. That is right. 

Mr. Downy. And acreage would not have anything to do with it. 

Mr. Antosx. No, sir. 

Mr. Downy. You would give the same pounds regardless of how 
many acres it took? 

Mr. Antosx. That is right. 

Mr. Dowpy. The relation of 16 bales to 21 acres, that would have 
nothing to do with it? 

Mr. AntrosH. Maybe a man could make it on 10 or less. 

Mr. Dowpy. Thank you. 

Mr. McIntimee. Mr. Chairman. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Tuomepson. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. MoIntme. Mr. Antosh, am I correct in drawing the conclusion 
from your statement that, as the program operates under the law— 
and whereby, under the philosophy that you keep, you try to tailor 
production to need and try to sustain economic levels—that it is your 
thought that we reach a point, or have reached a point, where this 
cutting of acreage, under the pavleoophy of cutting production to fit 
the pattern, is becoming of far greater importance to the average 


a 
farmer than the level of price? 
Mr. Antosu. Definitely, sir. 
Mr. McIntms. Thank you. 
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Mr. THompson. Any other questions, gentlemen? If not, we thank 
you very much, Mr. Antosh, for your statement. 

Mr. AntosH. Thank you for listening to it. 

Father VaLente. You mentioned there was a million farmers; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Tompson. Father, why do you not come up here, and take a 
microphone? We cannot hear you there. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER VALENTE, FAYETTE COUNTY, TEX. 


Father Vatentse. I am Father Valente. I am a pastor of the local 
parish here in Fayette County, and also, incidentally, the State chap- 
lain of the American Legion. 

I want to ask this question: 

I believe the statement was made that there are a million farmers; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Asernetruy. No; I am rusty on it right now, Father. I think 
it is just under 1 million allotments, nine-hundred-and-some-odd thou- 
sand, as I recall, which means that there are 900,000 to 1 million farms 
to which cotton allotments have been made. 

Father Vatente. That is very true. But that does not mean that 
there are 900,000 farmers, because I know of cases where farmers 
who are working 4 and 5 farms in order to get sufficient allotments, 
so that is only 1 family taking care of 4 or 5 farms. 

Mr. Ansernetuy. That is true. There are some people who own 
more than one farm, but generally speaking, it is pretty well accepted 
that most farmowners, or the vast majority of them, just own one 
farm and on those farms there are, in many instances, several tenant 
families, as we had one testify this morning. 

There are many tenants on some of these farms who have 10 acres 
of cotton, and another one over here will have 10 and another one 10 
and another one 10, and so on. So there is considerably more cotton 
farming families than farms. Actually, there are about 6 million 
people engaged in the production of cotton. 

ather VALENTE. at I was bringing out, sir, in the case I men- 
tioned, I think I recall this particular party has perhaps about three 
tractors. He has two cottonpickers and he farms about, I would 
say—I don’t know, I haven’t any statistics—but about 300 acres of 
cotton, and I think there are on y about 2 families involved in the 
whole farm procedure, with the exception of cotton picking and 
chopping. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is true, but the average allotment per farm 
is less than 18 acres. That is the average from Carctins to California. 

Father Vatente. What I was bringing out, it does not mean there 
are that many families getting a profit ene this farm, because they 
have been driven off the farm. 

Mr. Bass. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Father, you mentioned that there were two families 
involved, except for the chopping and picking of the cotton. 

Father Vatente. True. 

Mr. Bass. Does this farmer whom you are talking about use what 
we - the wetback labor or the imported labor during part of the 
season 

Father Vatente. He uses both. 
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Mr. Bass. Let me ask you this question: We have this Mexican 
labor bill every year come up in the House. Some of us wonder 
whether it is wise to bring in labor to help produce some of these basic 
commodities that the family-type farmer is trying to get. 

What is your attitude on that question ? 

Father VaLente. Well, if we are going to do the farming I think 
we should go all the way. That is my opinion about it, sir. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, you do not believe we should import this 
labor to help produce these commodities when our own people need 
the allotments for themselves; is that your answer ? 

Father Vatente. That is true. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you. 

Mr. Aperneruy. May I ask a question there? Your answer is 
quite interesting. 

The biggest bid for the Mexican labor bill comes from Texas. Do 
I understand you to mean if we would discontinue that bill we could 
then shift some of these Texas farmers out of the cotton farmin 
business by repealing that act, then cotton acreage would be shifte 
over to the family farms in Texas? Did I understand you that that 
is what we ought to do? 

Father Vatentep. I am not in a position to answer that question at 
the present time, sir. I haven’t given that enough study. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Of course you know that I do not know how many 
of the imported Mexicans are used in Texas, but I know it is quite a 
number. Naturally they are replacing people who live here, and 
these people who live here might have their allotments increased—I 
am not advocating it—if that bill were discontinued. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Txompson. Thank you very much, Father. We appreciate 
your views. 

The next witness on the list furnished me is Mr. William Loessin, 
listed as a farmer from La Grange. 

I might say for the enlightenment of the committee that Mr. Loessin 
has not always been known principally asa farmer. He is one of the 
famous old time sheriffs, and one who will go down in the history of 
law enforcement in Texas as one of the best. 

We have a sheriff on this committee, Mr. Bill Williams. 

Mr. Bass. We have two sheriffs. 

Mr. TuHompson. Who is the other one? 

Mr. Bass. Pat Jennings. 

Mr. THompson. Pat Jennings? 

Mr. Bass. He served for 7 years in Virginia. 

Mr. THompson. And Mr. Williams is also a sheriff. Will you 
proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LOESSIN, FARMER, LA GRANGE, TEX. 


Mr. Logsstn. Congressmen and gentlemen, I have been raised on a 
farm. I am kind of an oldtimer, you might say. I have been here 
83 years. I was raised on a farm and although I have been in public 
office for many years I was connected with farming all the time, and 
I have always done some farming, and had a farm of my own. 

Of course, we find that I was here when they wanted to plant, but 
the farmers did not overdo it. They had small farmers and were 


- 
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satisfied to make a living, so they could pay their debts in the fall and, 
of course, we have hard-working farmers. We have good farmers 
here, as good as they have anywhere in the United States, I believe. 
They are very energetic people and work hard. 

This last cut came so that they cannot hardly make ends meet. 
They cannot hardly make a living on the farm. Even though they 
diversify some, as much as they can, they haven’t the land here; they 
haven’t the pasture to raise much cattle. They have a few cows, a 
bunch of chickens, a few hogs. They do the very best they can but 
they have to make their main living out of farming, out of cotton 
farming, and if they cannot get enough to make their living out of it, 
for instance, the young farmer who starts out has to buy a tractor. He 
has to buy implements and they are very expensive. He cannot farm 
right away. 

Well, if they cannot raise enough to pay for them, what shall they 
do? 


I know some now who are running around, after this cut, and we 
had a very good crop this year. That is, we do not raise too much 
cotton here per acre. Our cotton yield is a quarter to a half a bale. 
This year we did exceptionally good. We raised close to three- 
quarters of a bale to an acre. As long as they can get enough land 
to pay for what they have to pay for, the implements, and living 
expenses, they are plumb satisfied. When it goes beyond that, it is hard 
for them to make ends meet. 

Years ago, when they furnished them—when there wasn’t any re- 
strictions on it, they didn’t overdo it then. There was just some small 
farms, and they cut smaller, because children married, and would take 
part of the farm, and that decreased them that way. 

But we haven’t any big farmers here. We don’t have any here that 
are figuring on making big money out of farming. They can only 
make a living out of it. That is all. If they are allowed to, and 
certain amounts are such that they can make a living, they will. When 
they cut them beyond that it is pretty hard for them to make ends 
meet. 

I think this last year it was cut beyond that. Some of them were 
allowed only, I understand, from 2 to 4 acres. What can a young 
coupledo? Witha little other stuff, like a few cows and a few chickens 
and a few hogs, they can’t make a living out of it. 

Mr. Tuompson. The answer to that, Mr. Loessin, would be to divide 
the acreage throughout the country in such a manner that the family 
farmers would be reestablished. 

Mr. Lorssin. Just give them a fair deal. That is all they want. 

Mr. Tompson. We appreciate your views very much. Are there 
any questions from the committee ? 

We thank you very much, Mr. Loessin. 

Mr. Lorsstn. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. It is the intention of the committee to hear from 
all of the counties represented here today. This hearing is held in 
La Grange as a matter of convenience to all concerned, but I am glad 
to see that on the list there are people here from other counties, rec- 
ognizing that it is for all people, all those who have a family-farm 
problem and by no means confined to the two counties in which the 
hearings have taken place. 
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The Chair recognizes Mr. Gus Gunther, of Williamson County. 

While Mr. Gunther is coming up I want to note a communication 
from the Honorable Homer Thornberry, who represents the adjoin- 
ing district and is your Congressman. He wrote and expressed his 
regrets that he could not be here, that he had a commitment that he 
could not get out of. He sends his best wishes to the committee, and 
his assurance of supporting anything that we may indicate. Thank 
you, sir. 


Will you have a chair? 


STATEMENT OF GUS GUNTHER, FARMER AND PRESIDENT OF 
WILLIAMSON COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Guntuer. Thank you. 

I am Gus Gunther, of Williamson County, president of the William- 
son County Farm Bureau, with a membership of 1,500. 

Today I will express myself as an individual and not as repre- 
senting a group. 

I farmed on a share basis. There are 339 acres on the farm, 279 
acres in cultivation. My chief concern is cotton, grain, and 
livestock. 

My concern there is that I start with 7 head of registered cattle 
that have a value that they were 7 years ago. They are my grade 
cattle. Prices have been reduced. Proteins have gone up along 
with the labor that I had had to help. Machinery is higher to gather 
my grain, have my feed bill. That has increased and the value has 
decreased. 

Cotton is a large issue because of less acreage, drought, everything 
connected with it. It has almost—the costs of producing—doubled 
in price. 

We are now at the point where our tractors, if you need a tire 
for it, it costs you twice what it did 10 years ago. 

Fuel has gone up a good third, and labor has doubled up on us. 
Food to buy for our home to keep our body and soul together has 
gone out of our reach and we don’t a return on it in any way; 
although we have homegrown good, it still is too great an increase 
for a return. 

Eventually it will hurt in many ways because at this time I could 
use another suit of clothes, but I will do with the one I have because 
it is just a little short. 

I have a son who is just now 20, who cannot see where he will make 
his living farming because, to get started, it would take $5,000. He 
can go to town and get a well-paid job and go on from there. It 
would be nice to have a son at your side to help you. At my age 
it is nice to shift some of the work on the boy while you are running 
around doing something else. At the same time, I cannot hold it 
against him to try to make a little better living than I did. I will 
stay on the farm the rest of my life, unless I starve to death. 

I don’t know the answer to the problem of how we are going to 
work it out. Subsidies are nice to have, and they will help for a 
short period, to get over the hump or whatever you might wish to 
call it, but to be subsidized is just like priming the pump on a deep 
well, You can do it so much and you are going to have to put in a 
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new pump or draw it out with a bucket, and I don’t feel I would like 
to see my children pay back money that I am using now, because they 
will have to pay it back with interest. 

It all goes back as I see it. Are we too high priced or are we doing 
wrong to our neighbors? We are overproduced in the United States, 
with the world as a whole, we are not. I know there isn’t one man 
in this building that if he was to know that his neighbor were going 
hungry or naked that he wouldn’t feed him or clothe him. He can al- 
ways spare a little. 

he world at large is our neighbor, although there is a pond between 
us. Shouldn’t we go out and see—shouldn’t we trade with the other 
nations? And maybe if we take a little less for what we raise, and 
raise a greater volume, and have everybody contented, maybe we would 
arrive at a solution to our problem. 

It might be well to consider a soil bank to prepare some of the soil 
that has gone bad, because, as statistics show, it is not going to be too 
many years that we are going to have stuff that we have now and don’t 
know what to do with. 

And speaking for myself, I always worked hard, and I have always 
been able to buy the food I needed and the clothes I needed for my 
children and my family, but, when I can no longer buy it, I am going to 
have to beg or borrow, and after that quits, I will have to steal. That 
is just my feeling. 

‘hank you. 

Mr. THompson. Any questions from the committee ? 

Mr. Bass. I would like to ask a question, if nobody else does, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. How many acres of land did you say you worked? 

Mr. Gunruer. 279 cultivation. 

Mr. Bass. What is your cotton allotment ? 

Mr. GunTHER. 83,5 acres. 

Mr. Bass. 8375 acres? 

Mr. Gounruer. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. And you cannot make enough money to buy an extra suit ? 
What about these boys with 3, 4, and 5 acres? 

Mr. Gunrtuer. I was sitting there and wondering about that. 

Mr. Bass. May I ask this question: Who raises the 83 acres of 
cotton ? 

Mr. Guntuer. I do. 

Mr. Bass. You do it yourself? 

Mr. Gunrurr. No. I hire labor to help with chopping and har- 
vesting. 

Mr. Bass. Whom do you hire? 

Mr. Guntuer. Labor out of town, colored folks, we call them. 

Mr. Bass. Texans? 

Mr. Gunruer. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Do you use imported labor ? 

Mr. Guntuer. I haven’t as yet. 

Mr Bass. What would be wrong with you taking a family of two 
and making tenants of them, and giving them a chance to have a year- 
round income? Would that sb bi as well as spending gas on that 
tractor, bring a family thereto do chopping and so forth? 
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Mr. Gunruer. How would that family move out there and what 
would they work with, other than my equipment ? 

Mr. Bass. I do not know. You have mules in Texas? 

Mr. Guntuer. I have one left of a team that my father gave me 
when I started farming in 1933, and he wouldn’t shake a sweet stump 
any more. 

Mr. Bass. We breed a lot of mules in Tennessee. We will send you 
one. We have them there. 

What I was trying to get at: Here we have people coming before 
us who have 3, 5, and 8 acres of cotton, and that seems to be the 
problem. 

Here we have a man with 83 acres of cotton and he cannot even buy 
that new suit this fall. I don’t know, it is hard for a lot of us to 
buy—and if you cannot do it on 83 acres, if you cannot make enough 
net profit out of 83 acres of cotton, I wonder about these other fellows 
with 4, 5, and 8 acres. You should be making a profit on 83 acres of 
cotton. 

You get how many bales? 

Mr. Guntruer. That is where the good Lord wasn’t with us this 
year. I made 27 bales on 83 acres. 

Mr. Bass. Twenty-seven bales on 83 acres. That is not good pro- 
duction, is it? 

Mr. Gunter. It is not. But it didn’t rain when it was supposed 
to. 

Mr. Vass. Did you get 38 cents for your cotton ? 

Mr. Gunruer. The best I had brought me 35 cents. 

Mr. Bass. I do not believe you have much of a problem, I think 
the Lord has been good to you on 83 acres of cotton. The only prob- 
lem you have is that you are not helping to take care of enough families 
with the 83 acres you have. 

Guntuer. I don’t agree with you at all. My upkeep takes 
21 bales. 

Mr. Bass. Maybe you are spending too much money on high-priced 
machinery, instead of getting people who want to get cotton acres to 
make a living for an additional family or maybe do something. 

Next year, get 2 or 3 families out there with that 83 acres. Help 
us out that much. 

Mr. Gunruer. They will do it on my tractor but not behind your 
Tennessee mules. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you, Mr. Gunther. 

Mr. Gus Heinrich, of the Swiss Alp area. Mr. Gus Heinrich? Is 
he here? 

Mr. Emil J. Kollaja, Fayetteville area. Is he here? 

Mr. Robert Fuchs, of Travis County. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. FUCHS, TRAVIS COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Fucus. My name is Robert A. Fuchs, of Travis County. I 
rent 223 acres of land, this being my dad’s farm, 190 acres being in 
cultivation. 

This year I had 51,% acres in cotton, 27 percent of the cropland. 

My average cotton acreage has been cut 50 percent during the past 
2 years. 


~ 
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Since I and the people of my community believe in crop rotation, 
by rotation we have been cut the most. With higher prices for every- 
thing we have to buy, drastic cuts in acreage production, we have 
been put into a squeeze. 

I for one do not believe farmers should go back to horse and buggy 
days. 

I also have some figures. I would like to show what my gross 
income was in the year 1951. It was $8,499. This year it was $3,118, 
with a net profit of approximately $1,500, which is not enough to 
make a fair living. 

Mr. THompson. Do you have any other money crops? 

Mr. Fucus. Yes,sir. I had 20 acres of sweet corn this year. After 
the gentleman harvested, he took 2,200 sacks off that, and I got a bill 
for £1,600 that I stillowe. I have 2 sows and laying hens and the past 
18 months it was at a break-even point. Right now we are making 
even money and hoping to do something. You can never tell about 
such an operation. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Seriously, cotton is your only money crop? 

Mr. Fucus. Cotton is still king of the Southwest as far as I am 
concerned, sir. 

Mr. THompson. Any questions from the committee? 

Mr. Abernethy ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. I would like to ask a question. 

The last witness suggested something that was batted about in 
Washington last year, that is, the reduction of price. 

It has been stated that one reason we are not moving more cotton 
into export is because of the price that our competitors in Mexico and 
Peru and Brazil, Pakistan, and other nations of the world, who 
produce their cotton cheaper than we do. Their labor is cheaper, con- 
siderably cheaper. It is said, if we would reduce the price, we might 
be able to compete, marketwise, in the export market. 

Now the gentleman who made this proposal in Washington was 
a Member of the United States Senate. He suggested that instead 
of submitting to the farmers in the refendenum the question as to 
whether or not they would accept the national allotment at 90 percent 
of parity, to give them another alternative, that if they would reduce 
the price, we will say, 3 or 4 or 5 cents per pound, that they be given 
more acreage. 

What is your feeling about that ? 

Mr. Fucus. Well, I—for myself—I am 100 percent for it, because, 
too, fewer acres and high parity doesn’t mean anything to me, if we 
can’t get the acres. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Have you ever figured out what the return would 
be for you cashwise ? 

Mr. Fucus. No, sir. I couldn’t quote the figures on that. 

Mr. ApernetHy. You would not want to accept it until you took a 
look at it and concluded you would be making more money? 

Mr. Fucus. You take now the gentleman before me—he got 35 cents 
for his cotton. You take when T on picking my cotton and when I 
try to sell it, they will not buy it. They offered 30 cents for it. It 
was pretty hard here. I had most of mine picked. I got 31 cents 
for most of mine. 

Mr. Asernerny. Of course, you got the loan value for your cotton? 
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Mr. Fucus. I didn’t fool with the loan. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You had the privilege. 

Mr. Fucus. It is so messed up, some of these loans around here, I 
wouldn’t want to go through with the redtape to get it, with such few 
bales. If you have enough good quality cotton, you have to have it. 

Mr. AsernetHy. We now consume and export about 12 million 
bales of cotton. We consume domestically 9 million and export about 
3 million. That is not exactly, but it is approximately correct. We 
pe, 3 million and hope to export 2 million more under such propo- 
sals, which would be 5. 

Now, say cotton is bringing 33 cents on an average, 35 or 32, what- 
ever you want to suggest. 

When you reduce the price 3 or 4 cents, you do not reduce the cost 
of production,do you? You reduce only the profit. 

Mr. Fucus. That is right. 

Mr. Asernerny. And, if you would figure that out, you would find 
that the farmers would make more profit on 12 million bales at 90 
percent of parity at 33 cents, than they would be making on 14 million 
bales at 29 or 30 cents. So, are you not satisfied that if that was sub- 
mitted to them, that when they found out they were making more 
under the present price, with the present reduction, that they would 
prefer that to an increase in acreage, which would bring them actually 
more profit but less income, net income? 

Mr. Fucus. It still doesn’t sound to reason to me that the income 
would be less. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I'll tell you what: If you join me after recess I 
will show you the figures. It:is less. 

Mr. Fucus. We have to have the acres. They got away from me. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I agree with that. Now, who is going to buy the 
cotton? We have to sell it. 

Mr. Fucus. The more we cut it, the more the other countries put it 
in. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Suppose you cut our price 3 or 4 cents, how do we 
know but what Mexico, Brazil, and Peru will cut their price again? 

Mr. Fucus. I believe that they would. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Then we would be the loser, would we not? We 
would have lost the present price, and taken the cheaper price, and 
still not have a market. 

Mr. Fvons. It is a big problem. I spent some time in Europe dur- 
ing my service and I didn’t find a cotton mattress or anything over 
there. Just think of the millions of bales that could be sold if those 
people had the money to buy our goods. 

Mr. Anernetuy. But they do not have the money. 

Mr. Fucus. I say, give them cotton instead of money for a change. 
Make them use the cotton. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That would be a good idea. Of course, that would 
be only temporary relief. I trust that would be temporary, because 
T hope the United States will not have to support the rest of the world 
for the rest of our lives. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuompson. Any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Fuchs, for your remarks, 

Mr. Jerome Hraohovy, of the Swiss Alp area. Is he here? 

Mr. Willie Koenning, of Winchester? 
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Next is Mr. Arthur Citzler. I know he is here. He is fram the 
Fayette County Farm Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR CITZLER, PRESIDENT OF FAYETTE 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Crrztzr. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
Arthur Citzler. I was one of those boys that was up in Washington 
here in January that met before some of you members at that time. 

It certainly makes me feel happy that you folks came down here 
to see and to realize what we are into. In other words, that time I 
kind of felt at one time like, well, our trip was in vain and it wouldn’t 
do too much good. But I am happy, anyway, that you all came down, 
and I hope you can help us. 

Our farmers, of course, have been seriously cut by acreage and 
they are looking for some solution for relief. 

Mr. Antosh, the witness before me, has already given you how many 
farmers we have below 5 acres, and soon, There are not many farms 
that have an allotment of over 20 acres. I do not know the solution. 
I am only giving little suggestions which I think might help, and 
which I hope you gentlemen will consider, 

I know you considered coming down here, and I think you are 
going to consider some of these points that I might bring to you. 

As to your cotton allotments, the way I asada them, I think 
they are always based according to how many bales we want to hold 
our limit to the next year, and we figure what the average lint is, 
and, according to that I think the allotment is made for the coming 

ear. 
Now, after studying this thing a whole lot, I have one suggestion 
that I want to make, and I am coming back to a thing that was said 
by a former witness, again, by putting it per family. 

By that I would say that if you know how many families you are 
going to have in cotton this coming year, you could probably just as 
well divide those bales out and keep our parity price somewhere where 
we have it now. 

As for anyone who wants to produce more cotton than that, let him 
sell it at what the world price is or in competition. That is a sugges- 
tion on my part. 

There are a lot of details to be worked out, but I think it would help. 
But that is for Fayette County. I think we are not producing more 
than 12,000 to 14,000 bales of cotton out of the present plant. We 
would get that—we have about 2,500 cotton allotments, and we have 
approximately 3,000 cotton farmers, but I think that most of them 
would not even produce, say, an allotment would be maybe 8 bales 
or 10 bales per family. I do not think you would increase your pro- 
duction a whole lot. A few would plant more, but most would stay 
where they are and the overall picture would be from 15 to 16 bales 
in Fayette County per year. 

Those preps who want to plant more, I want to say, it might be 
in the way of the two-price system, if you want to call it that. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is exactly what it is—two prices. 

Mr. Crrzier. That is right, a two-price system. And, according 
to that, some of these people have lower allotments. 
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I think you know of the hardship cases here in Fayette County. 
I know the different people from the Department of Agriculture, 
maybe, or some other gentlemen, said, “Well, why don’t they farm 
partly and work partly?” It would be hard. Some farmers are doing 
that. They have a little job and are keeping the farm going. We 
can’t take care of all of them. We don’t have enough industry and 
business to employ people part time. It is just not here. 

That is all 1 have to say at the moment. If you have any questions, 
I would be glad to answer them. 

I think m this probable plan I brought out, I think maybe the 
whole picture wasn’t too bad. We, in Fayette County, had been hurt 
a little more than other places by the acreage not being distributed 
quite right, or soon. To me it comes back like this: 

I have been told several times that about 20 percent of the farmers 
produce 80 percent of the production, while 80 percent produce only 
20 percent of the production. 

Well, that may be pretty good in one way, but in the other way, 
if you are putting a distress or hardship on 80 percent of the farmers, 
I don’t know whether it is so good for our Nation. I am just wonder- 
ing about that. 

I think it is better that we try to get something that would be 
more favorable for this 80 percent of the people, that have just a 
little better than a living, instead of making these 20 percent maybe, 
richer and richer. 

I think that is about all I have to say at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. TuHomrson. Any questions? 

Mr. Asernetuy. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Citzler, can you tell me whether or not there is any complaint 
in Texas as to whether or not Texas is getting its fair share of the 
national allotment? 

Mr. Crrzter. I think in the past, Texas has gotten its full share; 
yes. 

. Mr. Apernetuy. Well, the national allotment this year, of course, 
you know, is 18 million. acres. 

Mr. Crrzatxr. That is right. 

Mr. AsernerHy. That is for this year. That is the acreage 
allotment. 

Texas got better than 42 percent of all the acreage. In other words, 
Texas got seven-million-six-hundred-thousand-and-some-odd acres, 
close to 8 million acres. 

Now, there has been some complaint in Texas about the distribution 
of the acreage at the State level. 

Mr. Crrzter. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetiy. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Crrzter. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I have heard it said—and it was brought out this 
morning and at the other hearing—that there are some counties in the 
high-plains area that, even though the national allotment, the acreage 
allotment, for 1955 was 3,200,000 acres less than it was in 1954, those 
counties up there wound up with as much acreage this year as they 
had last year. 

Have you heard that? 
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Mr.-Crraurmr. Yes. In fact, I heard 1 or 2 counties even had more 
than last year. 

Mr. AserNerHy. Then the story has grown since this morning. 
lam glad to hear that. 

Mr. Tompson. That is correct. 

Mr. Asernetsy. I think that is quite true. I know what the situa- 
tion is. I know exactly what the situation was. When I asked the 
question, I knew what the answer was going to be. 

You understand that it has been also said that this shift was brought 
about in the use of the reserve by your State committee. 

Mr. Crrzter. Right. 

Mr. Asernetny. Is that right? 

Mr. Crratger. That is right. 

Mr. AperNeruy. Now, the State committee can reserve up to 10 
percent of the State’s allotment. 

Mr. Crrzter. At least that is the way the law was last year. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It has been that way for quite a long while, 10 
vercent, 

Now, when they make the allotment to the State of Texas of 7,600,- 
000 acres and, incidentally, that is the highest per capita allotment 
in the Cotton Belt, that is, per capita, 11 acres for each human being 
in the State of Texas. There is no equal in the Cotton Belt. I wish 
mine was that good. You are entitled to it because you have the his- 
tory to back it up. Of the State allotment 760,000 acres was reserved. 

Mr. Crrzter. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. You live in this county? 

Mr. Crraier. That is right. 


Mr. AsernetHy. And so, therefore, when you got your reduced 


allotment for 1955, and the State committee reserved 10 percent, they 
took 10 percent away from this county ; did they not ? 

Mr. Crrztxer. That is right. 

Mr. AnernetHy. How much did they give back? 

Mr. Crrztzr. You mean out of the 10 percent ? 

= Asrrneruy. How much of the reserve did they give back to 

ou 

: Mr. Crrzizr. Yes; we got some back, all right. I don’t know the 
figures, exactly, but I think—— 

Mr. ApernetHy. You did not get back what you put up, though; 
did you? 

r. Crrater. Not near. To me it was like this: We, in Fayette 

County, have been producing this cotton for a long, long time. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I understand that. Not to get you off the track, 
but let us catch this rabbit first and catch yours next. 

Mr. Crrater. Right. 

Mr. AnernernHy. You did not get back the amount you put into the 
State reserves? 

Mr. Crrzauzmr. I am afraid not. 

Mr. AnerNetuy. In fact, you could not have, because some of the 
counties took no cut at all this year. 

Mr. Crrzater. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Do you have anyone in this section of Texas that 
serves on the State agricultural soil-conservation committee? 


69255—56——-6 
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Mr. Crrzier. Not close around Fayette County, that I know of. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is there anyone in east Texas, south—what part 
of Texas is this? 

Mr. Crrzizr. South-central part, we call this. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Is there anyone from this section of Texas on the 
State PMA committee? 

Mr. Crrzier. Not at the present-time. 

Mr. AnerneTHy. Where do those committeemen live? 

Mr. Crrziter. I think one lives down towards the Rio Grande Valley. 

Mr. Apernetuy. They use Mexicans down there, do they not? That 
is not a family-farm country down there? 

Mr. Crrztxer. That is right. Then we have 2 or 3 members who are 
from west Texas, and 1 or 2 from north Texas. I stand to be cor- 
rected on that. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Has there been any effort made on the part of the 
people in this section of Texas to appeal to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to give you people in this part of Texas a voice on the State 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Crrzter. We are definitely working on that angle, and I think 
some of the groups are very much trying to get it on an elected basis 
and trying to get so many counties to form a district, like, and divide 
it out of that area. So far, no one has been successful. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I see. But I have pointed at one of the things 
that made the problem for the people of this section in Texas. That 
is right, is it not? 

Mr. Crrzuer. Right. 

Mr. AsernerHy. You have no quarrel with your share of the na- 
tional allotment ? 

Mr. Crrzuzr. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But you do feel—and I hate to use the word 
“quarrel,” but I do not mind—you have some quarrel as to the way 
it has been distributed at the State level ? 

Mr. Crrzier. That is right. 

Mr. AperneTHY. You feel you have been discriminated against? 

Mr. Crrztzer. I kind of do; yes. 

Mr. Aserneray. I think you have. 

Now, I want to ask one other thing, Mr. Chairman. 

The object of this subcommittee is to study the problem of the 
family farmer. And I think of the family farmer as being a farmer, 
the man and his wife and children, who actually farm the farm, 
= going out and hiring people. That is what I am talking 
about. 

Now, these fellows that have these big farms that work it up with 
tractors and use plane equipment to dust the cotton—TI do not know 
how much local labor they have, but they could not produce so much 
cotton if we did not import this Mexican labor, could they? . They 
could not harvest it ? : 

Mr. Crrzuer. I think in some cases it would be very hard. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Hard? 

Mr. Crrzuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. They are brought in. We have nothing against 
them. They are good people. en they are brought in they are 
brought in in competition with a man who is actually a Texan, whose 
wife and children live on the farm and produce cotton. ~~ : 
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Mr. Crratzr. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. So, with hired outsiders, with foreigners being 
brought in from other lands, from Mexico and Jamaica and other 
places, they are brought in and produce crops in competition with 
pee who are having a hard time living, right here on their own 
land. 


Mr. Crrater. That is right; I think that is exactly right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What do you think we ought to do about that? 
Or is it too touchy to be discussed ? 

Mr. Crrzter. That is a hard one to discuss. I still think we should 
take care of that family. 

Mr. Asernetuy. You think the family should be looked after first ? 

Mr. Crrzter. That is my idea. 

Mr. Asernetny. I think you are just exactly right. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tompson. I think perhaps, to keep the record straight, we 
should say that there is now on the State committee, someone from this 
congressional district. He is not from Fayette County. He is from 
Fort Ben County, which is very close by. He is Clarence Danklef, 
and we have hopes of having a little better time in this part of Texas, 
and to have more people on the State committee. 

Do you want to know where they are from ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is rather recent. I want to know. 

Mr. Tuompson. The commissioner of agriculture can tell you where 
they are from. 

hank you very much. 

The Chair would now like to recognize the Honorable John Dowdy, 
of the Seventh District. 

Would you like to introduce your witnesses now, John? 

Mr. Dowpvy. We have here Mr. W. T. LaRue, county agent at Pales- 
tine, Tex., in Anderson County, and Mr. M. B. Stuteville, agriculture 
teacher at Elkhart, and Mr. J. R. Lassiter, who lives at Elkhart. 

They have chosen Mr. Cloninger, of Gorman, who is interested 
in peanuts. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Cloninger, we will be glad to hear from you. 
Are you going to file a statement or are you going to read the 
statement ? 

Mr. Crontnoer. I am going to briefly discuss the main points. 

Mr. Tompson. Insert the statement in the record at this point. 


STATEMENT OF S. E. CLONINGER, MANAGER, SOUTHWESTERN 
PEANUT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Crontncer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is S. E. Cloninger. I am manager of the Southwestern Pea- 
nut Growers’ Association, located in Texas. 

We operate in the regional States of Mexico, Oklahoma, New Mex- 
ico, Arkansas, Louisiana, California, and Arizona. 

I have with me a prepared brief, and I will briefly discuss the points 
to the committee. 

The reason I am here as an organization, or with an organization, 
is because a group of growers from Elkhart requested that I present 
this discussion. 
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Now, during the past year there were two hearings held in Wash- 
ington before the Tariff Commission pertaining to the importation of 
peanuts into the United States. 

As a result of these hearings, and the recommendations made by 
the growers of the United States and by the sellers, by Congressmen 
from peanut-producing areas, the White House, and the President. of 
the United States did not listen to the recommendations as made. 

On May 14, I believe was the date, they lifted all restrictions on the 
importation of peanuts into the United States, with a total.of 9-cent 
duty. 

Now the growers, and the sellers, and others, other interested par- 
ties, have tried to point out that too many peanuts imported into the 
United States would disrupt the price-support program ; which it has. 

As best we can determine approximately 60,000 tons of shelled 
peanuts have been imported into these United States. That is 88,000, 
or approximately 88,000 tons of farmer stock, more peanuts than the 
Southwest produced in 1954. 

Of course, when peanuts were permitted to enter the United States 
unlimited, there was a date set, July 31. Now it seems that no one 
knows exactly how many tons of peanuts have been imported into these 
United States. 

Before it is over with I think it is going to be 100,000 tons. That is 
my personal guess. 

Here is what these imports have done and are doing to the peanut 
grower of the United States: 

The first thing, they have lowered the peanut growers’ income tre- 
mendously. It is forcing small peanut growers off the farms. It is 
forcing United States shellers out of business. It is affecting, and 
could destroy the price-support program on peanuts, which was voted 
for by more than 90 percent of the growers. 

It has demoralized and is demoralizing the good faith of peanut 
growers in bringing consumption and production in line. 

An example of that is this: 

In 1953 there was a small loss in peanuts and a small cost to the 
Government on peanuts. 

In 1954, practically no loss on peanuts, and at the present time, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has no inventory of peanuts, except 
what has come in this year. 

They have tried to bring production in line with consumption, and 
imports are brought in; we think too many. 

Now, the next thing I would like to mention, too, was brought before 
the committee in Waco, the past year, which has to do between runner- 
type and Spanish peanuts. 

Under the United States rules, there is a damage tolerance for 
runner peanuts of 2% percent. That is No. 1. 

The tolerance for Spanish peanuts is 0.75 of 1 percent. Both are 
considered No. 1. Both are going into peanut products, principally 
peanut butter. We think this should be corrected, not that we want 
to lower the grade, but this gives runners practically $8 advantage in 
price. 

Now the next thing I would like to diseuss with you briefly is the- 
constant changing of grade factors and tightening up of grades, which 
is lowering growers’ income. In the past 5 years, hecdane of this, it. 
has lowered the growers’ income about $12 per ton. 


” 
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In 1951 they were permitted 15 percent foreign material. At the 
present time they are permitted 10 percent foreign material. I am 
talking about people going for a loan, which affects the price of pea- 
nuts sold directly. 

The damage tolerance at the present time, if they have 7 percent 
damage, which is the maximum, there is a deduction of $35.70. 

In 1951 there was a deduction of $19.20. In 1954 for the first time 
they began to penalize for loose-shelled kernels at the rate of 50 cents 
if they exceeded 5 percent. 

In 1955 they more than doubled that penalty. 

Now, what we are concerned in is this: If they get these grade 
factors too tight, a large volume of peanuts are not eligible for the 
loan, and those growers are at the mercy of the trade, as to whatever 
price they want to pay them for the peanuts. 

We do not object to tightening up on grades, but don’t fix this thing 
where it does not meet the loan specifications. It takes everything 
away from them. 

Now, we think we need legislation to correct some of the irregulari- 
ties, and we recognize the other producing areas, legislation to take 
care of irregularities in production caused by weather conditions, over 
which man has no control. 

In the Southwest area we have an average yield of 500 pounds per 
acre, in the Southeast area approximately 1,000 pounds per acre, in 
Virginia, California area, approximately 1,500 pounds per acre. 

Our average for the Southwest area is 13 acres, for short crops and 
dry crops, and the weather seems to be constant in this area. 

We think we need something to correct that situation. We have a 
lot of peanut growers, and they are getting very much alarmed. 

It is like some of these cotton growers, it is getting where some of 
them cannot make a living. 

I would suggest this as possibly might be one way to help to correct 
this thing: 

Assume a stated 10,000 a year allotment. The past history shows 
they have only been paying 7,500 acres. Give that State an increase of 
2,500 acres, so they would harvest what their allotment is. 

In the Southwest we are consistently not harvesting our allotment by 
100,000 acres. It is not the farmers’ fault, it is the weather’s fault and 
we can’t do anything about it. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that concludes what I want to present. 

I would like to thank you and each and one and all personally, for 
letting us appear before this committee. 

Mr. Tompson. Thank you, Mr. Cloninger. 

Let me ask you this question, about your particular area: Are most 
of your operations mechanized ? 

Mr. Cronrncer. To a great extent, yes, sir. 

Mr. THomrson. Very much the same operations that we have around 
Hempstead and Waller County. 

Mr. Crontnger. That is correct. 

Mr. THompson. You know the dangers, and the very bitter fight we 
had to keep peanuts on the program ? 

Mr. Crontnerr. I am very cognizant of that fact. 

Mr. Tompson. I imagine so. It had us scared to death and I 
imagine it had you. Of course, the fight was made on peanuts because 
they are, perhaps, the smallest segment of the price support program. 
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The feeling is, on the part of those who consistently and persistently 
fight peanuts and try to take them out of the program, that if they 
can get peanuts out, then they can ultimately raid the entire program. 

They said on the floor of the House of Representatives “We have 
taken peanuts out,” and they had. And, “We are now going to take 
rice out.” That was the next step. However, we were able to beat 
that down with some very unexpected help from some of our friends 
in the big city districts. 

Mr. CLONINGER. We are very appreciative of that fact. 

Mr. Grant. Let me ask one question, please, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. Have you heard that a considerable quantity of the 
peanuts that the Federal Tariff Commission allowed to come in over 
protests of a good many Members of Congress and others, were dam- 
aged and wormy ? 

Mr. Cruontncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grant. Of the imported peanuts? 

Mr. Crontncer. Yes, sir. 

Now, they reported 60,000 tons, but that does not include the peanuts 
that the Pure Food and Drug people confiscated, and I don’t know 
how many in that eventually get back into the trade. 

Here is what is happening: Before these imports were turned loose, 
the shell market was 26 cents. Immediately after they jumped in 
here, it dropped to 19 cents. The present market is about 18% cents. 
The shellers are forced to pay that grower about $2 maximum—that 
is the maximum he can pay. As soon as the other hits the market, it 
will be under loan, unless we can hold at the loan price—$28 per ton. 

Mr. Grant. I only hope that these manufacturers who are so intent 
on beating the price of peanuts down on the American farms, are left 
with many tons of these wormy peanuts, and the Federal Pure Food 
and Drug Act keeps them from using them. 

Mr. Tuompson. Any other questions? 

Mr. McMit.an. I would like to ask: Do you have peanut farmers in 
your section of the State ? 

Mr. Cuonrncer. Yes, sir—I think more so than any other com- 
modity. 

Mr. McMutan. I found that to be true in my section of the country 
that there are more small peanut growers than any other type of 
product. 

Mr. Ciontneer. I think, Congressman McMillan, if we can get some 
adjustments, and a better understanding between the areas, we are 
going to work this thing out. I will tell you frankly that in south- 
western areas, it has been rough the last few years. One thing is the 
crop failures. 

Mr. McMut1an. I think it is going to get a little rougher, too, 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask one question of the witness ? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. In relation to the imports, do they have to meet the 
same grade standards as the domestic producer has to meet to go on 
the market ? 

Mr. Crontncer. I doubt if I can answer your question exactly. I 
would say they do. They are inspected probably at the port of entry, 
and I would say more or less they would have to meet our standards 
over here. 


» 
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Mr. McIntire. The reason why I asked that question is that I am 
sure you are familiar with the marketing agreement vehicles that are 
used with some of the commodities ? 

Mr. Cronincer. Yvs, sir. 

Mr. MoInrie. And in the Agriculture Act of 1954, we had put into 
that act the provision that whenever any producers are placing upon 
sellers under a market agreement, grade standards by which they are 
attempting to place on the market the very best of their products, then 
any imports coming into their marketing territory must meet the same 
grade standards as are imposed upon it, that is, which the producers 
impose upon themselves. 

Now, I appreciate that you do not operate under marketing agree- 
ments in any peanut industry, because you have price support, and the 
market agreements basically are used for ccenmnodtitine that do not have 
the privilege of price supports. 

r. ean But I was wondering if there might not be some 
approach to some equity in domestic production, as competing against 
imports—a requirement by which those imports had to meet the same 
specifications as the domestic producers had to meet. 

Mr. Contncer. I would say it is about the same. Here is what 
happened: When they get that peanut in that boat some of those in- 
sects hatch out, and by the time it is over here they are contaminated. 

Mr. MoIntme. That is known. That makes no difference in the ve- 
hicle we are working with, on marketing agreement commodities, be- 
cause that commodity is inspected at that point of arrival, and not 
at the point of departure. 

Mr. Grant. I might say in regard to that, Mr. McIntire, we have 
somewhat different operations here, because provisions of a loan which 
the witness spoke of a moment ago, are very, very high as to water con- 
tent and all that, and if it could be worked out so they would have the 
same ee as we have here, to qualify for that loan, I do not think 
ns it would ever come in 

. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Any other questions? 

We thank the witness very much for his statement. 

Mr. Dowpy. Another witness from my district is J. P. Willis, from 
Rusk, Cherokee County. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Willis, I think you want to file a written state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Wits. I do, and I would like to make a brief statement. 

Mr. THompson. We will use your complete statement. 


STATEMENT OF J. PERRIN WILLIS, AGRICULTURE ECONOMIST, 
RUSK, CHEROKEE COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. THompson. Very well. You may proceed. Do you want to 
make a brief oral statement in addition to your prepared statement ? 

Mr. Wixx1s. I do. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right, sir. 
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(The prepared statement submitted by the witness is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF J. PERRIN WILLIS, AGRICULTURE ECONOMIST, RUSK, TEx. 


FAMILY TYPE FARMS 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you and your committee for inviting me to prepare a 
statement expresing my views concerning our family-type farm problem. [I will 
not take up your valuable time discussing production or marketing. In most 
commodities we now have surpluses and our marketing problem is not so much in 
the selling from products as it is creating buyers and the ability of buyers to buy. 
These will be handled in turn during my discussion of the family-type farm 
problem. 

We know, during the past 25 years, there has been an increased tempo in the 
destruction of the family-type farm system which is now causing many of our 
present and greatest agricultural problems and, if continued, will result in an 
economic repercussion that will be felt throughout this Nation and the world. 
One thing is very clear. What affects agriculture affects all. 

We are well aware of this fact—each year farm units are growing larger and 
farm population is decreasing. At the same time there has been a great increase 
in the production of some of our major crops, especially is that true of cotton 
and wheat. While the farm unit acreage has increased, and the production 
has increased—piling up surpluses—quality has decreased, and now we find our 
Government has invested some $8 billion, in inferior quality farm products for 
which there is little or no market, and is now paying more than $1 million daily 
for storage alone. The following figures will give you an idea of what was 
taking place as far back as 1949. In the Rio Grande Valley, in the year of 
1949, 6,812 cotton planters planted a total cotton acreage of 782,623 acres of 
cotton. Ninety-three percent of those planters only planted fifty-seven percent 
of the acreage, seven percent planted forty-three percent of the total acreage. 
That is not a pretty picture, and is one which presents many problems, which 
will not be solved with increased farm unit acreage. It is a problem which we 
have permitted to creep upon us while we have been studying how to increase 
farm efficiency and farm production. 

Regardless of the money our Government has spent in the last few years in an 
attempt to stabilize and aid farm families we now have some 2 million farm 
families with annual income of less than $1,000. We, under our present 
system, cannot increase their income—to do so would increase production and 
create greater surpluses. With increased production there always follows cuts in 
acreage. Wach year brings us nearer the time when these families will be forced 
to leave the farm. Two million farm families will throw some eight million 
people in our cities looking for jobs. Just above the 2 million under $1,000, there 
are some 2 million more who will drop to the $1,000 bracket, then they too will 
be foreed to leave the farm. Here we have some 16 million people, plus our 
growth in population by birth and immigration who will be looking for jobs. 
There is something to think about. 

I am sure you Congressmen hear a great many hard-luck stories. Here is one 
countywide—my home county of Cherokee County, Tex. This county is one of 
the counties of the old Cotton Belt and is now one of the lower income bracket 
counties we have been talking about. The acreage figures I am presenting you 
are already in the records of the Senate and House Agriculture Committee. I am 
using them now to show why our farmers are forced to leave the farm. First I 
will list the allotments under 1 acre. 


MR researc onc ae. .Gn otf... .u0 .0T.0e .0o 
1955 eotton allotments (total63)._ 1 10 4 12 9 8 5 12 2 


Now let us look at the number with five acres or less: 


lto2 2to3 8to4 4 to 5 
120 60 121 92 186 142 126 3845 


total 1,142 cotton planters with 5 acres or less in this 1 county of the old Cotton 
Belt. There were 1,925 who applied for cotton allotment and only 783 planters 
received more than 5 acres. Is there any wonder why in this county, and many 
other counties, farmers are in the low-income bracket? 

Because the State overproduced in cotton for the year of 1954 our county took a 
cut in acreage of 4,426 acres. The counties I mentioned in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, as many other counties in the State which were directly responsible for 
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the overproduction in 1954, received an increase in cotton acreage for 1955. Here 
we have a very good picture showing how the present farm program is aiding in 
the destruction of the family-type farm. 

Connected with the family-type farm problem are some economie facts which 
must be considered. First, our national normal employment roll averages 
around some 62 million employees. Of that number agriculture is directly 
and indirectly responsible for the employment of some 25 million employees. 
Second, agriculture is the: largest unit of buying power. Agriculture buys 
one-third of all manufactured products. Those are the reasons why, when 
agriculture fails, all fail. Every depression has been farm led. No buying power, 
no employment—no employment, no buying power. 

All will agree, if our Nation is to remain strong there must be a continuous 
strong buying power. When we lack in buying power there are no markets. 
While we have spent large sums of production efficiency and marketing programs, 
we have been overlooking one fact. After you kill the hen, there will be no 
more eggs. Ours is a problem of building markets—of buyers. I want to ask 
one simple question. What advantage have we gained—with more efficient 
and greater production which has created large surpluses of inferior quality food 
and fiber—if in so doing we destroy our greatest market, the family-type farmer. 

This is not the first time the subject of the family-type farm became of national 
importance. The Congress of the United States were the first to recognize the 
importance of the family-type farm. I refer you to the homestead acts. No 
one would question the fact—a farm home and a fully equipped farm on each 
160 acres of land would create more employment and greater markets than 
had farm units been made larger. 

Let me use another example in that connection. We spoke of the total 
valley acreage for the year of 1949. Six thousand three hundred and thirty-five 
farmers planted 57 percent, or a total acreage of 446,096 acres, while the 7 percent 
representing a number of 477 planted 336,527.89 acres. 

It would be absurd for anyone to say the 6,335 farmers did not have several 
million more dollars invested in farm homes and equipment than the 477 planters. 
The 6,335 farm families represent a very large potential market for industry 
which furnishes employment for those who buy farm products. 

What would have happened had the total acreage of the 477 planters been dis- 
tributed on a family type farm basis? Let me say the average family-type farm 
for that area is 100 acres. We would then have 3,365 more family-type farms. 
If given the same average acreage as was the 6,335 families, which was 7144 
acres, there would have been planted to cotton only 240,597 acres by the 3,365 
farm families, a reduction in acreage of 95,931 acres which would have meant 
a reduction in bales of around 191,862 bales. Here we would have a reduction 
in acreage, reduction in bales, at the same time a great increase in potential 
markets for manufactures. Which in turn would create markets for farm 
products. 

In the early thirties the Congress made an attempt to keep the family-type 
farmer on the farm by paying subsidies for not planting. It was their desire 
to reduce surpluses, at the same time keep the load of unemployed at a minimum 
off the streets of the city. Their intent was very good, but it failed because 
the then large landowners moved their tenants off the farm so they could keep 
the payments, which very often was more than they had been collecting as rent. 
There was then devised a new plan wherein the Government agreed to guarantee, 
or pay a certain price for some farm products provided acreage controls were 
voted for by the farmers and complied with. Having appeared before the 
Senate and House Agriculture Committees many times, I know the intent was 
to protect the family-type farmer. This program, as did the first program, 
worked opposite and destroys those it wanted to help. 

Here are some of the defects. It continues to sponsor the cash-erop system. 
It is responsible for creating large surpluses of inferior quality food and fiber. 
It fails to recognize the individual and the independent family-type farmer and 
family needs. It fails to recognize productivity of the soil. An acre is an acre 
regardless of whether it be in an irrigated area or in a dry-farming area. It 
encourages larger farm units and reduces acreage in many of the old Cotton 
ae counties of Texas which for many years has and does now produce a better 

er. 

It increases surpluses in another way. Many of the family-type farmers are 
compelled to plant a supported crop in order to borrow money that they may plant 
a crop they are more familiar with. 
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Had the acreage-control laws been so drafted that they would recognize family 
needs, acreage productivity, and the individual, farm units would not have con- 
tinued to grow larger and farm population continued to decrease. 

Somewhere along the line of becoming dollar minded and efficiency minded 
we have dropped the knack of looking behind the scenes. Our Government, 
prodded on by the taxpayers, is spending hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
on the production and marketing of agriculture products. While another agency 
of the Government, the same department, is under the probe of the same people 
and is spending millions of dollars annually to curtail production. That is poor 
business. But our local businessmen are doing the same thing. 

In any town or community center you care to visit you will find school enroll- 
ment down; businessmen complaining about poor business. The automobile and 
good roads so far have taken the blame. They cannot talk back. The facts are 
businessmen for many years have been buying one farm after another. Some 
own as many as 4 or 5 farms. Some cultivate the soil; others raise livestock. 
What the businessman has overlooked is business is falling off, because they have 
bought the farms once owned by their customers whose dealings with them made 
it possible for the businessman to buy that farm. The once good customer has 
moved away—now he is competing with his remaining customers. Soon the 
town and farm community has dried up—no customers. 

Businessmen need education in economics. They need to learn they already 
have a very direct and substantial interest in every pound of farm products pro- 
duced ; that they cannot build or keep a business if they destroy their markets— 
moving them from the community. 

Agriculture does not need research in production and marketing. We need 
research on the subject of the family-type farm. We need research on how to 
build and keep markets more than on how to sell farm products. Restoration 
of the family-type farm system will bring about the greatest industrial develop- 
ment this Nation has ever experienced. Creating family-type farms creates 
markets, also creates the ability to buy. That is our greatest economic problem. 
Where we have buyers able to buy there will never be a problem of selling. 

The family-type farmers until recent years, were not cash croppers. They did 
not dump their products on the market as harvested. They farmed by the sys- 
tem known as the system of accumulation. Surplus farm products were stored 
on the farm and were farm assets. Whereas under the larger farm unit and 
eash-crop system surpluses are liabilities for the farmer and the Government. 

Family-type farmers are self-employed. Employment in the city or on the 
farm creates buying power. Our going back to the family-type farm system 
would create both employment and business. There would be an immediate cut 
in acreage of crops in which we now have large surpluses. There would be no 
need for Government expenditures for storage of farm products—surpluses would 
be stored on the farm. All of which would create buying power which must be 
had before we can have a market. I wish to extend by remarks to include the 
following information and suggestions. 

In 1932 there were 6,280 family-type farms in Cherokee County, Tex. In 1954 
there were 3,076 family-type farms in Cherokee County, Tex.—a net loss of 3,204. 

In 1950 there were 3,594 farm operators living on farms. In 1954 there were 
2,831. A net loss of 763 farm families since 1950. 

In 1950 there were 37 farms with more than 1,000 acres. In 1954 there were 
54 farms with more than 1,000 acres—a net gain of 17. 

There are 23 farms in Cherokee County with 2,000 acres or more. Only 3 of 
those farms are owned and farmed by farmers—Stanley Greenwood, of Ponta, 
L. L. Simpson, of Wells, and Grady Singletary, of Alto, Texas. Twenty are owned 
and partially farmed by doctors, lawyers, merchants, and bankers. 

In 1950 there were 711 small farms with 30 to 50 acres. In 1954 there were 423 
small farms with 30 to 50 acres. A net loss of 288 since 1950. 

In 1949, a year in which cotton was not controlled, Cherokee County planted 
26,440 acres. In 1954, with controls in effect, the allotment for Cherokee County 
was only 13,396 acres. A net loss of 13,044 acres. Cherokee County was in the 
drought area and in 1954 there was planted to cotton 12,968 acres from which 
only 3,467 bales were harvested. Regardless of that fact many Cherokee County 
farmers took a 50 percent cut in acreage for 1955. Between the years of 1949 
and 1955 Cherokee County has taken a cut in acreage of 13,472 acres. 

Here is a concrete example of what has been taking place: 
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1955 cotton 
Acres acres 


Waiter King of Oakland district, 82 years of age, farmed all 
his life, owns and operate his own farm consisting of 
J. Mark King, of Oakland area, about 56, farmed all his life, 
owns and operates his own farm consisting of 
Pete Carter (colored), about 56, farmed all his life, owns and 
operates his own farm, Oakland area, has_......_____- 
(Carter has 13 children, 3 with college degrees, 1 in 
California with a good job and 9 at home. ) 


18% 


These farms were tied together because neither was given sufficient acreage 
to fool with and Carter is planting the total acreage. 

In 1954 Walter King had an allotment of 15 acres cotton; cut 50 percent for 
1955. In 1954 J. Mark King had an allotment of 12 acres cotton; cut 50 percent 
for 1955. In 1954 Pete Carter had an allotment of 5 acres cotton; was not cut. 

We know each of the above farmers complied with all the rules and regulations 
as prescribed governing cotton production. There is no guesswork about the 
acreage cuts and it appears very clear there are now in the present law gimmicks 
and gadgets which are not only unreasonable but absurd. If these 2 men are 
to be cut 50 percent in acreage, then every other planter in cotton areas should 
— the same cut. Bread and butter means just as much to one man as to 
another. 

In 1949, 1950, and 1953 I suggested that the fair and equitable rule for gov- 
erning acreage control would be to use the income-tax formula—set aside suffi- 
cient to give any farmer bread and butter then begin the cuts in proportion to 
acreage farmed, just as dollars earned. 

Price support has never benefited small farmers but it has been the dominating 
factor in persuading large operators to overproduce with the resulting effect of 
cutting small operators’ acreage. 

Another suggestion I would make: If you do not care to give consideration 
to small producers just change the present income-tax law so losses on one 
operation can be used as tax reduction on profitable operations. Those of us 
who know agriculture -conomics know many of the large operators use farm 
operation losses as deductions on income taxes. Plug that loophole and the 
Government will collect millions it now loses and when that is no longer permis- 
sible these small farmers will be able to earn more and possibly pay income tax 
themselves. 

I am very happy to inform this committee that my county, Cherokee, has been 
selected as the pilot county of Texas under the Benson plan. We will cooperate 
100 percent. We thank you for making the plan possible and hope you will 
finance it when the Congress convenes. 

In submitting my views for your consideration I feel confident if you will 
study the problems connected with agriculture as I have during the past 40 
years you will agree with me that restoration of the family-type farm offers 
us greater opportunities for progress than we have ever dreamed. It will create 
the greatest buying power we have ever seen. Also, if we continue our present 
course of destroying the family-type farm, continue to pile up surpluses of 
inferior quality food and fiber, we will soon land on the rock of depression. 
Thank you. 


Mr. Wits. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
very happy for the opportunity of coming over here. I know that 
you hear a great many hard-luck stories, but I am going to give you 
one that is countywide, and I have one question which I would like to 
have you answer for me, if you can. 

Before I give you these figures, I would like to have you tell me why 
my county must take a 50-percent cut in cotton acreage in 1955, while 
many other counties in the State receive increased acreage? 

Now, here are some of the figures that I want to give you. 

We have in Cherokee County 63 farmers who have nine-tenths acres 
or less. We have 1,142 out of 1,925 farmers who have 5 acres or less. 
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Now, Cherokee County is one of the oldest cotton counties in the 
State of Texas. Cherokee County produces a better grade of cotton 
than is produced in most of the areas which you are finding out about. 

You were told over at College Station the other day by the mill 
that the cotton they were now getting was an inferior quality. We 
produce a good-quality cotton. 

Now, this doesn’t only happen to Cherokee County, but it happens to 
Harrison, Anderson, Rusk, Nacogdoches, and on down through the 
old Cotton Belt of east Texas, 

I have some figures back here. I brought them down to the farmers: 

In 1932, we had 6,280 family-type farms in Cherokee County. I 
have the census here that I took that from. We got it the other day. 

In 1954, 3,076. Cherokee County lost 3,204 farmers since 1932. 

In 1950 we had 3,594 farm operators living on the farm. In 1954, 
2,831. We have lost 763 farmers since 1950. 

Now, the reason for that is because our farmers are not given what 
I call an equitable deal. 

Now, our county committees—and I know the State committee also— 
have said that one reason why we have such a low acreage is because 
we don’t have enough crop history. 

The reason we do not have crop history is because we don’t receive 
enough acreage that a farmer can afford to fool with it. 

Here is a fair example: I know these men very well. One of them 
happens to be my brother-in-law. I think John Dowdy is well 
acquainted with all of them. 

He is a man by the name of Walter King, of the Oakland district, 
80 miles west of us. He is 80 years of age and owns and operates his 
own farm, consisting of 365 acres. 

In 1954 Mr. King received 151-acre allotment. In 1955 he received 
71% acres. 

John Mark King, who is the son of the old gentleman, lived in the 
same area. He is about 56 years old and he has farmed all his life, 
and he owns and operates his own farm, consisting of 140 acres. 

He had 12 aeres last year, 6 acres this year. 

Now, before they could fool with this cotton at all, they had to 
bring in another farmer and rent it to him, because neither of the 
Kings would bother with such a small allotment. So they rented their 
land to Pete Carter, who is a colored fellow. Pete is about 56 years of 
age, farmed all his life, and owns and operates his own farm of 127 
acres. Carter has 14 children, 3 with college degrees, 1 with a good 
job in California, and 9 at home. He was given 5 acres of cotton. 

There we have 632 acres of land, with a total of 1814 acres of cotton. 

Now, I think that I have a remedy for that. In 1949 when I was 
before the House and in 1950 when I was before the House and Senate, 
and in 1953, when I was before the Senate, the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, I told them that I believed that the fair way to do it would 
be to operate this allotment control deal the American way. We 
should use the income-tax formula, and give this family man—just like 
you give him $600 exemption under the income-tax law—give him a 
living there, and then, as you go into the great acreage brackets, you 
have a cut up there, because I think every member on this committee 
knows that the largest percent of the big farmers are men who are not 
professional farmers and do not live on the farm. 


» 
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Now we have in Cherokee County 23 farms with more than 2,000 
acres. On those 23 farms we have 3 farmers: Stanley Greenwood of 
Ponta, L. L. Simpson of Wells, and Grady Singletary of Alto, Tex. 
The other 20 farms are owned and partially farmed—and I can name 
them—by doctors, lawyers, bankers, merchants, and people who are in 
a position, if they do not make a profit on their agriculture venture, 
then can deduct it from their income tax in the business that they are 
making a profit in, and I know that that is being done, because I have 
seen some of the crops that those fellows brought to town. I think 
they are responsible for producing the inferior quality of cotton that 
the Government claims they have in storage at this time. 

Now, if you cannot adjust this cotton-allotment bill along the lines 
of the income-tax formula, I believe that you could make a lot of money 
for the Government if you stop that competition by making these men 
quit using their income tax, their profits in other businesses, to cover 
up losses on the farm. I believe that they would quit the farm. 

Now, I am satisfied that the majority of the small farmers have 
never received any benefit of price support, and that the controls that 
we now have, the system we now have, is driving them out of business. 
Now, here is what some of the small farms are: 

In 1950 there were 711 small farms with 30 to 50 acres in Cherokee 
County. 

In 1954, there were 432, a net loss of 238 since 1950. Well, now, 
these merchants and these doctors and these bankers are the people 
that are buying up that land, because somebody is buying it, the farmer 
is not moving off and leaving it, somebody is buying it, and I think the 
Government, through you fellows, could carry on an educational cam- 
paign that would teach those men to know that when they destroy the 
men who have made it possible for them to buy this farm, they are 
destroying the markets, and pretty soon the community is going to dry 
up. That is what happened in our territory. 

Now, since this hearing was set, we were selected as the pilot county 
for Texas. I have a great hope that that pilot county deal will get 
in there and solve some of our problems, and try to fix it so that we 
would be able to have a few people to stay on the farms. But, when 
you consider that we have lost more farmers since 1932 than the total 
population of any two towns in the county, it is serious, and we are 
getting into hardship. 

If you remember, Congressman Abernethy, when I was there in 
1950, we were talking about six-tenths of an acre. Well, we still have 
it, and I think that the only way that that can be avoided is for the 
Congress to write a bill, put it down in black and white, and leave out 
the gimmicks and gadgets and say, “You are going to work along a 
certain scale. Give this man a living, and, if he Tes acreage above 
that, begin tocuton him. The bigger the acreage, the bigger the cut.” 
I guarantee you that those big boys, when you take the easy money 
away from them, they will quit competing with the farmer and you 
will build up the biggest market in the United States, because we would 
have our normal employment, 62 million people. 

I received a letter from Dean Adams, from A. and M. College, the 
other day. He breaks it down and shows where 25 million of those 
62 million are employed as a result of Agriculture. Agriculture is 
the biggest industry in the world. It is the most important industry 
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a the world and there is nothing in the world that is being destroyed 
aster. 

I thank you. 

Mr. McIntmez. Could I ask the witness one question ? 

Mr. Grant (presiding). Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. You cited some figures there from the census. As 
these people have been leaving your county and the farms, has any 
land gone out of production in your county 

Mr. Wiis. Not in percentage to the number of people who have 
left. When a fellow buys a farm, or one of those big boys buys a 
farm, well, he will put it right back into production. 

Mr. McInriee. Those farms are being farmed ? 

Mr. Wiis. That is right. 

Mr. McInrme. Could you also give me some idea as to the relative 
value per acre of that land? You referred particularly to “since 
1950,” that is, from 1950 to 1954. Could you give me any idea as to 
the relative value per acre of that land? Has it sustained its value? 

Mr. Wiis. Yes, sir; it has. 

Mr. McInrire. As this has been going on? 

Mr. Wiis. It has. 

Mr. McIntire. Your farmland today, in your county, is worth as 
much as it was in 1950? 

Mr. Wiis. Yes; but that is due not to agriculture, but it is due 
to the oil prospects that we now have, and they opened up a very 
large oilfield along the Neches River, and that is in Cherokee County 
and Anderson County, and they have discovered some mane good gas 
wells. We have no use for it yet, but they have. There has been a 
lot of income from iron ore, which keeps the normal value of the 
land 7 

Mr. McInrirz. I see. 

Mr. Wis. But, if it were not for that, I don’t know what would 
happen. 

r. MoIntime. Thank you. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this gentleman a 
question. He really hit a nerve there a minute ago, the people writing 
off farm-income losses off their taxes. I have thought a lot about that 
myself, 

oan theory would be, then, if we are going to issue these people 
basic commodities, cotton, wheat, peanuts, or anything that is on the 
supported program, an acreage allotment—— 

Mr. Wuus. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. In order for them to get it, their main source of income 
should be from agriculture; is that your idea? 

Mr. Wuu1s. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. And if they do not make their living off of agriculture, 
you do not give them the allotment? 

Mr. Wuuis. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. Let them make it on something that is not overproduced, 
Is that your general idea? 

Mr. Wuu1s. I told the Senate committee—— 

Mr. Bass. What are you going to tell this House committee today? 
What is your idea today? That is what we want to get at. 
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Mr. Wiis. My idea today is if a man wants a cotton allotment, 
he should go down and put in Lie application for it, and then we would 
begin there. 

Mr. Bass. I know. I am trying to get the answer to your question. 
You would not give a man a cotton allotment if his main source of 
income, according to his income-tax return, did not come from agri- 
culture; is that it? 

Mr. Wituis. That is right—not until the farmers had all they 
wanted. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you. 

Mr. Grant. Any other questions? 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask the witness a question on that point ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. McIntme. Why do you limit this to basic commodities? Is not 
the producer of nonbasic commodities just as entitled te that ? 

Mr. Wiuius. I said—— 

Mr. Bass. Excuse me just a minute. We do not issue allotments to 
those nonbasics. 

Mr. Wiiu1s. You should, though. 

Mr. McIntire. The economic position of that man is just as im- 
portant in the whole complex picture of American agriculture. 

Mr. Bass. Yes; I realize that. 

Mr. Wits. I said that many times. It is in the record of both the 
House and Senate committees. I think one of the greatest mistakes 
is to pick out a few items, because there are the majority of farmers 
handling neither of those items. 

Now, in my county we have many farmers there that would not 
bother with cotton ; but in order to get a bank loan they have to borrow 
some money to farm on. Now, we raise a great many tomatoes there, 
but if that farmer is going to borrow some money, the bigger the 
cotton allotment that he walks into the bank with the more money he 
can borrow to plant the tomatoes with. 

I think the way to do it if you are going to put price support on 
one thing, I could never see the reason why, if you put it on one 
thing, why not put it on all? Everything that is good for one man 
is good for everybody, and if it isn’t good for a few it shouldn’t be 
good for anybody. ‘ 

Mr. THompson (presiding). We thank you very much. 

Mr. ApernerHy. May I ask one question ? 

Mr. THomrson. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Willis, in the forepart of your statement, you 
suggested that the allotments be graduated similarly to the income- 
tax system. 

Mr. Wiu1s. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Would you give us an illustration of what you had 
in mind # 

Mr. Wiis. Well, under your income-tax law the laboring man is 
given, say, $600. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I understand that. 

Mr. Wriu1s. Give him that many dollars’ worth of cotton, but before 
you do, Mr. Abernethy—— 

Mr. Anernetuy. Would you give it to him if he never planted cotton 
in his life? 
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Mr. Wis. Not if he didn’t want it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That was not my question. Would you give it to 
him whether he had ever planted cotton or not ? 

Mr. Wituis. Yes; if he is a farmer and makes his living on a farm. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you know how many acres that would be ‘ 

Mr. Wuiuis. I heard you talking to that fellow. It wouldn’t be 
nearly as many asthat. You are not going to get me in that hole. 

Mr. Anernetuy. There will be a lot more than you think, because 
there are thousands upon thousands of farms that do not produce any 
cotton at all. 

Mr. Wits. I know, but Bob Poage tried to get me in the same 
corner. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am not trying to get you ina corner. We have 
to check. 

Mr. Wits. Do you think everybody would have to be planting 
cotton ? 

I'll tell you, if we had price support on everything, half of the 
people in this county, or my county, wouldn’t even think of cotton. 

Mr. Asernetruy. If you give him $600 worth of cotton, would 
you confine that just to the man that owns the land, or confine it to 
tenants ? 

Mr. Wiraas. I would let the cotton go with the land. We tried 
letting it go with the farmer, and it didn’t work. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Let it go with the land? 

Mr. Wixu1s. Let it go with the land. 

Mr. Azernetuy. In other words, you would take each farmer in 
the Cotton Belt from Carolina to California, and for the first allot- 
ment, you would allot $600 worth of cotton? 

Mr. Writs. Not each farmer; no, sir. 

Mr. Asernetny. If he is entitled to it, would you not. 

Mr. Wit11s. Because a lot of those fellows do not plant cotton. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I know, but 

Mr. Wiis. When they are not going to plant cotton, we have 
here—let me get you straight on this. We have 1,925 cotton allot- 
ments this year. 

Mr. ApeRNeETHY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiis. All right. ’ 

We have 2,831 farmers. Those fellows, they didn’t want. allot- 
ments, they didn’t ask for it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. They cannot get it. They would take it if you 
would give it to them, but they cannot get it. 

Mr. Wu1as. I don’t think they would. 

Mr. Asernetuy. How many applications do you have from new 
growers? 

Mr. Wuuts. There are supposed to be 1,925. 

Mr. Asernetuy. 1,925 applications from new growers? 

Mr. Wiis. New growers? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Wiu1s. No; that is total growers. 

P pi AxsernetHy. How many new growers’ applications do you 
ave? 

Mr. Writs. T didn’t check that, but I would say it is very small, 
very small. They wouldn’t get enough acreage to do any good, so 
they didn’t bother. 
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Mr. AspernetHy. They would plant $600 worth if they could get it, 
would they not? 

Mr. Wiis. Well, that might be an inducement, but I don’t 
think 

Mr. Anernetruy. The only reason I asked the question—I co not 
want to mislead anybody—but you know, when you try to sell a fellow 
a piece of merchandise, you have to tell him what it is. There are 435 
men in the House and 96 in the Senate. Also, you have the Presi- 
dent of the United States. All of them will have to be sold on this 
thing before they will buy it. They are going to say, “How much 
cotton will this be?” and you have to tax a lot of people to get money 
to support it. You have to tax Mr. McIntire over there—and he is up 
in Maine—and Mr. Williams 

Mr. Wits. Do you believe 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Just a minute, now. And the gentleman from 
New York—we have to tax Mr. Williams. I do not know whether 
they might vote for that or not; I do not know. It depends on how 
much cotton, and you have to know how much cotton it is before you 
can sell the idea to Congress. 

Mr. Wiis. Let me ask you this—— 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right. 

Mr. Wiis. Do you believe that the Rio Grande Valley, which 
received 2 percent more acreage in 1955 than they had in 1954, was 
justified in receiving that, when farmers in Cherokee County, who 
had done nothing but farm, got less ? 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is another subject. I thoroughly agree with 
you. 

' Mr. Wiiuis. And let me give you 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Let me answer the question. I thoroughly agree 
with the criticism you make of that. In fact, I am the one that 
brought it out a few minutes ago. That didn’t happen in Washing- 
ton; that happened in Texas. Some of your own fellow Texans did 
that. We did not do it. 

Mr. Wiiu1s. What I am asking you to do is draft a law that. these 
fellows in Texas can’t do it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It is already drafted. And Mr. Poage introduced 
it some time ago—to stop the use of that reserve. 

Mr. Wiis. That is what we want. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Some States want to use that reserve. Some want 
to use it. I think the object of the reserve was a good thing. It 
had four purposes. One was for the benefit of the small farmers, 
and the other was for hardship cases, and the other two are unimpor- 
tant here now. 

But here is a man from Alabama. They used last year 90,000 
acres for small farmers. He does not want that repealed, I do not 
imagine, 

The objective is good, and so far, as to the point you raise, it is not 
the law, it is the administration of it. 

Mr. Witu1s. Then, it being the administration of it, I believe it 
would be advisable to fix a law so that it would have to be adminis- 
tered the way Congress wants it. I know you fellows don’t want it 
that. way. I know that, but I think it can be done, so they can’t do it. 


69255—56——7 
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Here is something about that valley. The valley in 1949—I was 
sent to the valley to get these figures, and you have them already in 
the record—they had 6,812 cotton planters, and they planted 782,623 
acres of cotton. 

Mr. ApernerHy. How many Mexicans do they use down there? 

Mr. Wiuis. They use too many. 

Mr. AperNETHY. Use too may. 

Mr. Wii11s. Ninety-three percent of those planters planted only 
57 percent of those acres; 7 percent planted 43 percent of those acres. 

What I am trying to get at is this: You get this fixed so that the 
family-type farmer can move back on the farm and make a living. 
You will relieve the surplus-labor market which is going to come, 
because we have a million farmers now. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Do you think there is any possibility—and I cer- 
tainly will not advocate it, I simply ask the question—of the plight 
of the small farmer being improved if they vote this whole thing out 
this fall, just vote it out! 

Mr. Wuuis. I think that would be the best thing that ever hap- 
pened. 

Mr. ApernetHy. And you would so vote. 

Mr. Wuu1s. The way it is right now—yes, sir. 

Mr. AsernetHy. How much would cotton be worth if that hap- 

ened ? 
: Mr. Wuu1s. It wouldn’t be worth anything, but it would weed out 
the big boys, and when the farmer came back in there he would be pro- 
tected. 

Mr. Aperneruy. How do you think it would work? 


Mr. Wiis. Because the small farmer, you know and I know what 
an advantage price ae is to a man with six-tenths of an acre. 


Mr. Azprnetuy. It has this advantage: He would get anywhere 
from 35 cents a pound, where he does grow, whereas, he goes back to 
what they had in 1935, which I do not want him to go back to, because 
he might get 7 cents. 

Mr. Wuuis. I wanted to add tothat. I don’t think that the present 
deal that we have ever will work. It never has and it never will. 

This county just began to feel it last year. Cherokee County got 
it in 1949. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And if it does not work—— 

Mr. Wiu1s. Get a new one that will. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If it will not work and never has, why did 92 
percent vote for it? 

Mr. Wixux1s. Because these little fellows tried to get protection. I 
heard him make that statement up in Washington, one day, that the 
little fellow could not borrow a dime if it wasn’t for a price support 
on his cotton. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I see. 

Mr. Wuauis. The reason he wanted it, he put it in there. 

Mr. AperNetuy. I see. You have an allotment in your county, 
and this looks like some of my county, 13,750 acres this year. 

Mr. Wuu1s. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is about what I have up my way. 

You failed to plant in your county 11 percent of that acreage. 

Mr. Wuus. That is right. 
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Mr. Aprrnetuy. That is 1,550 acres. 
Mr. Wiis. That is right. 
Mr. Apernetuy. Why did they not plant it? 
Mr. Wu1s. Simply because—— 
Mr. Apernetuy. Too small? 
Mr. Wuu1s. Too small to plant. ' 
d they not go in and surrender it and let 


Mr. Aperneruy. Why di 
someone else plant it? 

Mr. Wiis. Most of them did. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I know they failed to surrender 1,550 acres of 
it. 

Mr. Wats. This acreage they had to surrender, 20 men with a half 
acre each would only give a fellow 10 acres. 

Mr. Asernetoy. But I understand there is 1,550 acres that could 
have been surrendered. Now, I have that same problem in my own 
counties. I guess I put out about 50,000 letters a year in my coun- 
ties, urging people that have these allotments to go in and surrender 
them. We put it in the newspaper and we put it on the radio, and 
have meetings in the country schools and churches and urge them, if 
they are not going to use the acreage, to please surrender it. Even 
after all of that, we had 25,000 acres that were not planted in my con- 
gressional district in 1954. 

Mr. Wuuis. That is right; and that is the reason why I suggested 
that only those men who go in and sign up for cotton be issued cotton. 

Now, I venture to say that out of this bunch—you have it there in 
that paper—out of that number, cotton allotments were mailed out to 
peo le who never had any idea of raising cotton, didn’t want it, didn’t 
fool with it, didn’t want to take it in. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Unless somebody was violating the law, they could 
not have gotten it unless they had been raising it. 

Mr. Wuu1s. Raised it some time or another. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Not “some time or another.” They had to raise it 
during the past 3 years, or they could not get an allotment, except as 
anew grower. 

Mr. Wiis. My understanding of that deal over home is that these 
fellows didn’t want it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THomeson. Thank you very much, Mr. Willis. 

The Chair regrets that one of our distinguished members has to 
leave; Senator Daniel has to go on to another later appointment, some 
distance away. He has asked for recognition, but, before you go, 
Senator, we hate to see you leave, but the floor is yours to say what 
you have in mind. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PRICE DANIEL, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM TEXAS 


Senator Danret. I hate to leave, even 30 minutes early, but I must. 

I want to bring greetings from Senator Lyndon Johnson and ex- 
press his regrets that he could not be here. 

As all of you know, and especially the members of this committee, 
who have heard from us, we have presented this problem in both the 
House and Senate Agricultural Committees, and will continue to do 
so, because we believe any proper type of agricultural program should 
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begin with the family sized farms, and that they should be taken care 
of first. 

Now, I want to express, though, and pay tribute to Congressman 
Clark Thompson, for organizing this subeommittee, bringing these 
gentlemen to Texas, to hear firsthand from these witnesses. He cer- 
tainly has worked on this program, and is deserving of a lot of credit 
for having gotten these men to come down here. It is a tribute to him 
to have these committee members come down and hear the witnesses as 
or are doing, and to make a long trip through the cotton country 
with him. 

I want to express appreciation to all the members of this committee. 
I think I speak not only for those present, but for all of Texas, appre- 
ciation to all of you for coming here and hearing what we Texans have 
to say about this matter. We have not only a member from Alabama, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Mississippi, and Tennessee, but one from 
New York and one from Maine, and I know Texas is appreciative of 
what you have done, and your Senators will help in every way possible. 

Thank you. [Applause. | 

Mr. THompson. Tet the chair make a brief announcement here so 
we can hurry along and hear as many witnesses as possible between 
now and the necessary adjournment hour, at 5 o’clock. 

I have been trying, as you probably have noted, to hear first those 
from farthest away. I think we will pursue that policy a little 
further and then we will come on back to the Fayette County people. 

Looking over the list of witnesses that has been given to me, I find, 
perhaps, the farthest away, is from Goliad; Mr. Lee Swickheimer. 
Js he here? 


STATEMENT OF LEE SWICKHEIMER, FANNIN, GOLIAD 
COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. SwickuHetmer. I am Mr. Swickheimer, Fannin, Tex. 

Mr. Chairman, committeemen, I have a little data here pertaining 
to cotton acreage allotments. This is somewhat the size of my opera- 
tion, and this cotton acreage is worked by sharecroppers, which con- 
stitutes five families, and the farmland is 8,449 acres. The cropland 
is 1,484.4 acres. 

In the year of 1953 we planted the acreage of cotton at 443.3 acres. 
Of course, it wasn’t no allotment that year. 

Then in 1954 the planted acres was 267.7 acres and the allotment 
was 275.5 acres, which was unplanted about 7 acres. That constituted 
a 38.27 percent reduction. 

Then, in 1955, the allotment was 228.7 acres, and that was planted 
acres, and the allotment was the same. That made the reduction, total 
reduction since the program started, of 50 percent, and fifty-five one- 
hundredths, and that made a reduction of 19.89 from the prior year. 

The reduction I believe in 1954, for most people, the national reduc- 
tion of cotton acreage was supposed to have been about 28 percent re- 
duction, but in many counties, adjoining counties, the reduction ran 
38 and 40 and in some cases, as much as 45 percent reduction. 

The mystery to most farmers is why the national reduction was sup- 
posed to be 28 or a fraction over, and it ended up and was running 30 
to 35 and 40 percent net reduction on these various farms, which has 
been somewhat difficult, and misunderstood by the average person. 


» 
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On this particular farm, these sharecroppers, in this instance 2 of 
them, are operating tractors, 4-row equipment, 2 tractors each, 1 farm 
has one 4-row tractor in operation and another farm has a 2-row 
tractor operation. If those tenants have spread out 220 acres in 
operation of 6 tractors, you get your cotton allotment spread very 
thin for those people to break even for the year’s operation. I do not 
have the solution as to the answer. The only thing that I do know, 
there is a lot of unused cotton acreage in each and every county that 
I am connected with, where people can get an allotment and they fail 
to turn it in, and for some reason or other they feel like they will not 
be entitled to a cotton allotment next year, and I think that is the 
reason a lot of people fail to turn their acreage back. 

I do think that in order for an operator to be entitled to cotton acre- 
age he should request allotment, and that would eliminate any unused 
acreage because the man that did not request a cotton allotment, why, 
he in turn, wouldn’t have any, if he did not request it. 

I think that those things probably constitute a much larger acreage 
than we feel it does. 

I believe that is all. 

Mr. THompson. We thank you very much, Mr. Swickheimer. You 
have given us a little different slant there. We will be very glad to 
study it. 

Mr. McMitxan. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMiuuan. I believe you stated it was your farm that you are 
talking about ¢ 

Mr. SwickHermer. Yes. 

Mr. McMitxian. Do you know if your reduction was made by the 
land factor or crop formula? 

Mr. Swickuetmer. I didn’t understand the question. 

Mr. McMuuan. The reduction made on your farm, that you had 
reference to, was that under the formula of land history or was it 
under crop history ? 

Mr. SwickHermer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMixan. Land history. 

Mr. Swickuermer. And, of course, they use as a factor the history 
of planted acres, which was 446.3 acres. That is the history that they 
used when the program went into effect. 

Mr. McMirxan. I did not quite understand how they reduced as 
much as you stated they had, if they used the crop history. 

Mr. Swickuermer. That has been a mystery to a good many farmers 
in Goliad County, Victoria County, and Karnes County, and also 
Bee County. 

I do not have the answer to that. A lot of us have not been able to 
get a true picture, other than they use a factor and retain a certain 
amount of acreage for new acreage and distress conditions, and what- 
not. 

Mr. Tuompson. I will tell you what I will do. When I get him 
back to Washington, I will show him my files for those counties you 
spoke of. 

Mr. McMitian. Thank you. 

Mr. SwickHermer. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuoomeson. Allright. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. SwicKHeEIMeER. Just one thing. I believe someone suggested 
acreage here—that it might exceed 30 million bales production if his 
plan were adopted. I think, if I recall, about 18 million or 1914 mil- 
lion bales is about the highest production of cotton that we have ever 
had in the United States. 

The issue a while ago was brought up, if people were allowed to use 
this acreage, it was suggested by one person, that we might have this 
mammoth production. 

I think the big trouble with this acreage is that it being lost or given 
to new farmers, and I think that is the reason the cotton farmers are 
not getting their right amount of allotments. 

Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

Now, I want to go back over in the 10th District now, and call on 
Mr. Victor Burgston, of Travis County. 


STATEMENT OF VICTOR BURGSTON, TRAVIS COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Bureston. I am Victor Burgston, from Travis County. I own 
and operate 80 acres of land, about 70 acres of which are in cultivation. 

My allotment has come down from 3814 back there a few years 
back, down to 22 acres. I did get an additional two acres by pleading 
with the county committee. 

My income this year will be, gross income, $1,500 from cotton. 

Then, of course, there is the cost. Since my children have left the 
farm, there has been the cost. I couldn’t see any way out. I couldn’t 
give them anything. They could make out better somewhere else, so 
I have to hire for the picking and the chopping, which will amount 
to approximately $350 or $400. 

Since my allotment is so low in our area, we cannot go into truck 
farming. We have to raise feed and we are raising feed year after 
year, and unless you have fertilizer you do not have a good success of it. 

My cotton allowance, as it now stands, I have one-third in cotton 
and two-thirds I plant in feed, and it hasn’t done too well. 

I believe that is all T have. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness one question ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Go ahead, Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. Let me get this protest. I heard this in Lavaca County. 
How do you go about begging the county committee to give you an 
extra couple of acres? What is the deal on that? I want to tell my 
farmers in my county how to do that, if you can do that. 

Mr. Bureston. You hold back part. 

Mr. Bass. Hold back, and make you beg for it? Is that the way you 
doit? Is there any particular way you beg? 

Mr. Bureston. “Do you have some more cotton? I just want to 
make enough.” 

Mr. Bass. You just tell him you want some more and you get some 
more? 

That is all. 

Mr. Tuompson. They just hold back. 

Mr. Bass. For beggars. 

Mr. Tompson. And they do the best they can to divide it up among 
the cases that are most deserving. 

We thank you very much. 
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We will go down to Wharton County. E. L. Hicks, a family-size 
farmer from El Campo. 
How much time will you need, Mr. Hicks? 


STATEMENT OF E. L. HICKS, FARMER, EL CAMPO, TEX. 


Mr. Hicks. I don’t know, but I have a story I have to tell, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. Tompson. I would like to divide the remaining time as best I 
can. 

Mr. Hicxs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to speak to you. I am a small rice farmer. I 
call myself a small rice farmer in that I have farmed 89 to 100 acres 
every year that I have farmed, which consists of the years 1950, 1951, 
1952, and on up to 1955. 

I know that you see this microphone scares me because I am off from 
the farm, but I want to try to get across to you my opinion in connec- 
tion with the present price-control farm program, in that I believe 
that it hits the small cotton farmer also, in that I have been farming 
these 98 to 100 acres each year. I do all my own work except in the 
harvesttime, when I hire a hand or two hands to help me harvest the 
crops, and the present control Peta, as I see it, of cutting one man, 
all farmers alike, one and all alike, I do not believe it is a fair program 


in that it, will not permit me to go on and operate or continue on my 
rice farm as I would like to do. 

I came out of the service after serving 8 years in the United States 
Marine Corps, 4 in war and 4 in peace. 
My puree of happiness is rice farming, and a little cattle on the 


side. I have a few registered heifers. 

I moved in on my mother-in-law’s farm. Her husband died about 4 
years ago. I have 2 little boys, one 3 years old and the other 4 years 
old, and my wife and myself to support on 160 acres, and I was lucky 
enough to raise a crop to purchase 16 more acres on the side. I take 
that back—it was 26 acres. I have a total of 186 acres on the farm. 

This last year I was given a 50-acre allotment, and I state to you 
that I have been in the rice-farming business along with my father 
for 26 years, helping my daddy, before I went into it on a family basis. 

I married in 1941. I cannot, on a 50-acre allotment, support my 
family. 

My contention, if the present controlled program pertaining to all 
commodities of agriculture, if it is worked out on a graduated scale 
and cut a man on a percentage basis, on a graduated scale, that it 
would be a fair and equitable program for all of the farmers for the 
atane segments of agriculture, peanuts, cotton, rice, and all the 
others. 

If it is put on a graduated scale, then I would say, figure out on 
each of the commodities the percentage of acres that is wanted to be 
taken out of production for a given year or given period. You are 
dealing with it on a yearly basis. Figure out the percentage necessary 
to take out of production, and then cut the farmers on a graduated 
scale in order to accomplish this bringing down of the surplus. 

I believe the program was established, as I understand it, to get 
rid of the above-normal surpluses. Well, by cutting one farmer and 
all farmers alike, they are saying, in effect, that I have been equally 
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responsible for creating the surpluses, as a man who has been farming 
2,000 acres of rice, and we have quite a few of them in my county. 

I would appreciate it very much if you gentlemen would consider 
the family farmer, the cotton farmer, and the rice farmer, and put 
the program on a graduated scale of cut, just like the income tax. 

I have heard argument from the bigger rice farmers, and they state 
to me that they have a bigger investment. I have talked to numerous 
rice farmers, some of them have sold out, they have been forced to sell 
out, and they tell me it would be unconstitutional, in that they have 
a bigger investment in machinery. 

I would like to state that I have somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$30,000 invested in rice machinery, and I have a 34-year Joan to pay 
for this machinery, and for the larger farmer to state that it would 
be unconstitutional on the ground that it would be discriminating 
against him, I can’t see that the argument will stand up, and I would 
like for a program to be worked out on a graduated scale, so that we 
smaller farmers can stay in the business and the larger farmers not 
absorb the acreage as we are being forced off the farm. The smaller 
farmer is being forced off the farm gradually. If the present con- 
trolled program continues, and the acreage keeps being cut, as I under- 
stand it, we are going to get another 15-percent cut more than we had 
this past year, well, it puts it on a basis that I can’t continue in the 
rice-farming operation. 

I believe—in fact, I know, that I am speaking for numerous other 
small farmers, in that I have conversed with them, and they are in the 
same boat with me, in the same plight, and, as we lose our acreage, we 
take and turn it over and rent it to a larger farmer, and the larger 
farmer grows bigger and bigger and the smaller farmer is going out 
of business. 

And I would like to state this: I don’t begrudge a big farmer. I 
don’t begrudge his expansion at all, until it comes within my house- 
hold and cuts down my own living standards. My own mother-in-law 
eats across my table at every meal. She is not on social security and 
she won’t be on social security—I mean old-age pension—in that I 
want to take care of her myself, because, if the good Lord is willing 
to sustain me in my health, I will take care of her. 

I want you gentlemen, 1f you would please do so, to look after the 
smal] farmers, and us farmers who are career farmers, and farming for 
a living, to see if you can’t work out a program that is on a graduated 
scale, and let me stay in the rice farming, as that is my pursuit of 
happiness, and I want to continue taking care of my family. 

r. McMiitan. I would like to state that you people in Texas have 
the greatest rice champion in the world right here in your chairman. 
I do not know any Othe man in the United States who has worked 
harder for rice than Mr. Thompson. He has done good work. He 
passed two or three bills to help the rice farmer somehow. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, Mr. McMillan, 

And thank you. 

Mr. Tompson. On my list, I have 17 witnesses from the Swiss Alp 
community, and each one of them has a story to tell, but we are running 
out of time. I wonder if you Swiss Alp folks would not select 1 or 2 
to speak for you, and then we will arrange to take statements and file 
them in the record for the rest? 
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Will you turn that over in your minds for a few moments, while we 
call on one more witness from the 10th District ? 

The next one I have on my list sent to me by the Honorable Homer 
Thornberry, is Mr. Rubin Krieg. 

Is he here? 


STATEMENT OF RUBIN KRIEG, BASTROP COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Krime. I am Rubin Krieg from Bastrop County, I am a 
farmer. 

For the last 3 years, the drought has hurt me in my community. 
For instance, last year I made 8 bales on 45 acres and this year I had 
40 acres and made 12 bales, so I think that most of the young farmers 
in our community, in my State, are beginning to quit farming for this 
reason: They can’t make ends meet, with the high prices, the high 
prices of machinery and labor, and a family to keep up. 

Also, in my community, in my area, there were four homes com- 
pletely left—they left the farm entirely because the young men just 
could not make ends meet. 

That is about all I have from my area. 

Mr. THompson. All right, sir. Thank you very much for your 
testimony. 

The next witness. Will you give your name, please ? 


STATEMENT OF GILBERT JOCHEN, SWISS ALP AREA, TEX. 


Mr. Jocnen. I am Gilbert Jochen, and I am just a small farmer. I 
have 209 acres, that is, I have my name on, even though it is not paid 
for, and my allotment left me with 9% ths acres and I have 90 acres 
in cultivation. I have a lot of doctor bills and a few things like that. 
I do not see how a person can get all his debts paid, much less make a 
living for himself, and expect the others to live. 

I guess—not only guess, I know—there are quite a few neighbors in 
the same shape. The acreage is too low. I used to plant around 25 
acres and the other reduction that time made it go down to 16, and 
with the voluntary reduction I kind of stayed within that limit, and 
they cut it down that much more. <A person can’t do too much with 
that. 

I guess that is about all I have to say. 

Mr. THompson. That story you tell is pretty general, all over your 
section ; is it not? 

Mr. Jocuen. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Tompson. I imagine, of the 14 or 15 names of the people from 
the Swiss Alp area, it would be about the same thing? 

Mr. Jocuen. I don’t think any of them have a 20-acre allotment, 
that I know of. 

Mr. Tuompson. So, for the benefit of the committee, I think I can 
make this statement, and I think it is quite accurate, that. the only 
incident we have found, the only question asked, is redistribution of the 
cotton yield so we, in this country, this county especially, can harvest 
enough cotton and sell it to make the money that we need to pay our 
bills. We do not ask for anything but merely a redistribution to set 
us back where we were some years ago; is that about right? 

Mr. Jocuen. That is right. 
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Mr. Tuompson. Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McInrime. Are the farmers in your area finding at this time 
that the cuts in acreage are, more than the price level, more severe by 
affecting any attempt to balance their economy in their farm opera- 
tions? 

I mean, are they more concerned, now that they are in the frame- 
work of acreage cuts through this price-support mechanism, when for 
many years cotton was moved along in a price-support program with- 
out having acreage control required. Now for 3 years, I believe, we 
have been in the process of attempting to adjust production to de- 
mand, both domestic and foreign, and these acreage cuts are coming 
into play. Do the farmers in your area, or do they not, feel that this 
cut in acreage is hurting their farm enterprise far more than some 
adjustment in the price level might do so here? 

Mr. Jocuen. The acreage is one thing that really hurts, although 
the price support helps along, but the acreage hurts, I mean, cotton 
here does not produce so much tothe acre. You don’t have many bales 
to sell, even if the price is better. 

Mr. McIntire. So it is production—the ability to produce in line 
with making your farm a fbaleebigel operation. Is it becoming more 
important than the price factor on a bale of cotton ? 

Mr. Jocuen. I think a lot of it is. If price would be too low it 
would hurt, too. 

Mr. McInrme. Iappreciate that. At the moment, it is the acreage? 

Mr. Jocuren. At the moment it is the acreage. A person that has 
just 11 or 12 acres, and like last year I produced 4 bales off it, I didn’t 
get nowhere. This year I did quite a bit better. 

Mr. McIntire. Of course, it is a matter of how you approach an 
attempt to get economic stability, and on the one hand you approach 
it by strict production controls, regardless of how far those acres 
are reduced, in an attempt to get production in line, and the approach, 
theoretically, would be by virtue of price. Right now your people 
are in a position where their acres at this moment are more important 
to them than the price? 

Mr. Jocuen. I believe so. 

Mr. McInttme. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you very much. 

Before our time runs out entirely, I would like to recognize for such 
remarks as he would care to make, our distinguished commissioner of 
agriculture, who came down here to sit with us, and deliberate with us. 

I would like to hear from you, Mr. White. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. WHITE, TEXAS COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wurre. Congressman, like you, I am here to hear from the 
farmers, and not to appear before the committee, as such. 

I want to say to you, Congressman Thompson, on behalf of the 
Texas agriculture, we are proud of you, and delighted that you have 
brought this committee here. 

And I especially compliment the members from the far north, 
who came down and are interested in the problems which we have here 
in Texas. 
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One other thing I would like to pass on there to the farm people, 
I have heard from the witnesses time and time again comments about 
competing in our foreign markets. That is a fine-sounding phrase, 
but before people talk about competing in our foreign markets, I wish 
they would go, as I have gone, into one particular country—I cannot 
speak for them all—but I wish you could have gone to Mexico, and 
could have seen how and what we would have to compete with. 

When you compete pricewise, certainly you are going to have to 
compete sectionwise, too. 

Let me tell you an export story. It will only take 1 minute. 

The Mexican cotton farmer sells his cotton to the ginner in the 
lock. He,sells to him, depending on the ginner, either 1,500 pounds 
of picked cotton in the lock or 1,800, or some variation. He gets the 
equivalent in American dollars of about $50 for that. 

In other words, he is selling his cotton and getting a return for it, 
even a little less than what his seed was worth when I was there, and 
cotton was worth 75 cents a pound. If you can compete and produce 
cotton that way, then maybe we can compete with them. 

Let me tell you, if we reduce our price of cotton to 20 cents a pound, 
Mexico can reduce hers and make a profit at 15 cents a pound, and 
they can sell cotton for 10 cents a pound and win the britches off the 
United States. I want to mention that to you. 

When you mention foreign markets, let us know who we are com- 
veting with. I do not think our cotton farmers, or peanut farmers 
in this country want to sell their crops for what they sell them for, 
and have to live for what those people live with down there. We 
want the same prices. We have to compete with them all the way 
down the line. 

Thanks for having me down here, and thanks to every Member for 
coming. I will get to see you again in Washington in January. 

Mr. TuHompson. That is mighty fine. Thank you, Commissioner 
White. 

There have been a number of requests for time on this program. 
I have had to tell them “No.” 

You will be interested in one particular group. You will be inter- 
ested in it because there has been antagonisms sometimes between 
organized labor groups and men on the farm. There seems to be 
a tendency now to try to bring the ~ together, and I think both 
sides recognize that there is a middle ground, and that neither one 
can prosper without the prosperity of the other. 

With that in mind, I was requested by the CIO and also by the 
A. F. of L. to give them some time on this program. I explained to 
them that this was your hearing, and if they would like to testify 
later in Washington, we would be glad to hear from them. 

I assured them that I would tell you of their desire to be helpful. 

Now, we seem to have run out of time. Those who did not have an 
opportunity to testify—and I am sorry that some of them were from 
outside this county, I want to ask you to peer file statements. If 
you are from an adjoining congressional district, you can file them 
with Mr. Thornberry, or whoever your Congressman may be. He will 
get them into my hands. ; 

If you are from my district, mail them to me in Galveston. I will 
receive them. You may address it to the Post Office Building, that 
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may help a little, but send your statements in—take your time prepar- 
ing them, get any help you may need and send them all in. 

As we sles this first day of a very busy week of hearings, I want to 
say this to the people of the area whom we have just listened to here. 

There has been almost no just plain old gripings, just somebody who 
wanted to get up and raise the devil about the Government and public 
servants, and so on. 

I think it is safe to say there has been none. Each witness has come 
with the idea of telling his and hers—there were women this morning— 
to tell their problems, and it is all affecting the families and the econ- 
omy of the area. 

I want to compliment you. I have listened to a large number of 
witnesses in many, many days of hearings in Congress, and I never sat 
through a day that I felt to be more fruitful. 

We will take to heart what you have told us. When all of this 
record is printed, you may have copies of it, if you wish. We will 
study them just as fast as they can come off the typewriters, and before 
they go to press. We will consider most carefully the problems and 
suggestions for the cure. I need not tell you how complicated the 
solution may be, but that is our problem. 

Once we aoe what the problem is, of course, we can attack it, to 
find the solution. 

We go on by bus, and we will have 1,500 miles under our wheels. By 
this time next week we will have heard many stories, which are 
equally as tough as are your own. 

So, you are not carrying the battle alone. There are many other 
farmers in similar circumstances. 

I close the hearing now with one additional word. I want you to 
feel that your story has gone into friendly hands here today. I am 
sure you realize the truth of that statement. 

So, we will do the best we can. In the meantime, you do the best 
you can. 

Thank you very much for your patience and for your attendance 
here today. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. Just a moment, please, before we close. 

This will probably be the last opportunity that a member of this 
committee will have to publicly express appreciation of the member- 
ship of this committee in being guests here in your district. 

might say to Congressman Thompson’s home people here that we 
do not think there is any man more interested in the small farmer or 
the family-type farmer, than is the chairman of this committee. 

I want to tell you how much we, the members of the committee, 
appreciate the opportunity of coming here and sitting with you and 
deliberating on a cause which we know is dear to your hearts. 
( Appeleens. 

Mr. MoInrme. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THompson. Just a moment, please. 

Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Williams, of New York, and I, minority mem- 
bers of this committee, want to join with Mr. Grant and support his 
statements relative to your Congressman. We, as minority members, 
are indeed happy to have the privilege of working with him, knowing 


. 
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full well his competency in speaking for the needs of the folks and 
the problems of the folks in his district. We are delighted, I from 
the Northeast and Mr. Williams from New York, to be joining with 
this subcommittee and visiting with you folks here, and we assure you 
that we, too, shall join in a close analysis, with our hearts and our 
minds open, to find a constructive solution to the problems that you 
have presented. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuomeson. The meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m. the committee recessed, to proceed to College 
Station for an informal session to be held at Texas A. and M. on 


Saturday, October 8, 1955.) ; 
(The following statements were submitted to the subcommittee :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN S. MILLER, BALLINGER, TEX. 


A rebuttal to all witnesses at the House Investigation Committee at La Grange, 
Tex., October 7, 1955 


It is quite evident that the local powers that be stacked the witnesses at this 
hearing. I trust that thisis not always the case. It is also evident that for some 
reason, perhaps political, perhaps for my own well-being, I was not allowed 
to testify orally because I clearly disagreed with the arguments being given. 
To follow the seemingly standard procedure, I will first state my qualifications 
as a witness. 

I manage family acreage consisting of pasture, 1,000 acres; farm, 400 acres at 
Ballinger, and pasture, 800 acres; farm, 200 acres at Eldorado, Tex. In west 
Texas these are considered medium-size places. 

I graduated from the University of Texas in the fall of 1950 with an A. B. in 
chemistry and an M. A. in applied math. Being quite mentally exhausted after 
4 years of steady college work, I took a position as manager on my father-in-law’s 
place at Eldorado. This place had been under a very comprehensive conservation 
plan for 3 years and was in good shape. My father’sin Ballinger (about the same 
rainfall belt) had never been run on a conservation basis and was in sad shape 
then. There ensued 5 years of disastrous drought in the Eldorado area, our rain- 
fall falling to about half, while the ranch at Ballinger suffered only a slight drop 
in rainfall. At Eldorado we stocked 50 acres, counting farmland, to the cow, 
no sheep, and now are in perhaps better condition than 5 years ago, although 
the bank account suffered greatly. At Ballinger the range and farmland took 
the beating while the bank account did not lose much (partially due to crop 
insuranee). Sheep made up 90 percent of the stock at Ballinger with a stocking 
rate, counting farmland, equivalent to 1 cow on 15 acres. A little over a year 
ago my father died and I was the only son close enough to take over the place. 
In May 1955 I moved to Ballinger because the place there would not bring any 
income irrespective of rainfall unless a strict and expensive conservation plan 
was put into use, total rehabilitation cost estim#ted at $30 an acre on $50-an-acre 
land. So far in 1955 we have had 18 inches of rain at Ballinger and 10 at Eldo- 
rado. The forage produce at Eldorado is seven times that at Ballinger. I turned 
in a 90-acre cotton allotment at Ballinger because I knew the soil was worn out 
and cotton would make no money. Essentially a total failure in a feed crop this 
year proved I was right, even though soil analysis indicated I was wrong on the 
best half of the farmland. The farmland here at Ballinger is so worn out from 
stock farming, which will ruin the land about twice as fast as straight farming, 
that it would take about a 25- to 30-inch rainfall year to make a decent crop— 
we are in an 18-inch rainfall belt. The land is so beat out that I can’t even grow 
soil-building crops on normal rainfall. We are in too low a rainfall belt for 
effective use of fertilizer. In case you are wondering, my only solution is to 
take the runoff water from the barren hills and put it on the fields in order to 
grow soil-building crops. This is exactly why the young people are leaving the 
farms. They cannot make a living on the worn-out farmland and bare pasture 
land—rehabilitation is too expensive and time-consuming. It also shows why 
a man with 10 acres of cotton wants more cotton while a man with 80 acres 
of cotton cannot make a living. He only makes one-third of a bale to the acre 
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(as testified by one witness); doesn’t he realize with proper care his land 
could produce a bale to the acre under the same conditions? 

Let us suppose that the man with 10 acres of cotton starts a good conservation 
program. Say he used to make one-fourth bale to the acre under normal con- 
ditions and after 5 years he makes one bale to the acre under normal conditions 
and one-half bale during a drought, better than this has been done in the La 
Grange (Clint Harbors) area. The Government cannot cut his allotment because 
he produces more but they cut the overall allotment hecause there is too much 
cotton and he gets say 9 acres, but he is still producing a lot more cotton and his 
expenses are not particularly higher. Thus the present cotton allotment puts 
an incentive on efficient production and protection and improvement of the soil 
(it takes a lot more than just fertilizer for a good conservation plan), I cannot 
imagine a better cotton program. 

One stock farmer at the hearing said he was going broke and after he could 
borrow no more, he would steal. I contend he has already stolen the fertility of 
his farm from his sons or the future generations. 

No one asked the famous old sheriff, who I believe was the second witness, how 
many farms he had worn out in his lifetime. No one asked about production 20 or 
30 years ago, while the land still had some life in it. No witness even mentioned 
conservation which I consider a slap in the face for the Agricultural Department. 

I know you men are not stupid and probably realize all I have written. But 
you may not know that only about 1 percent of the farmers and ranchers in 
Texas and more than likely in the whole Nation realize even that strict conserva- 
tion pays. Perhaps you are also unaware of the following information. ‘ 

Under present ASC regulations a rancher or stock farmer who receives help 
from the Government on his rangeland must follow a correct stocking program 
or be liable to return the assistance paid him. This is the best regulation in the 
whole program, for in most cases if the land is not stocked right, the money has 
been wasted. But the ranchers have their own definition of overstocking which in 
most cases amounts to, “my father ran a cow to 10 acres, so can I.” I have had 
a stock farmer tell me he has not overstocked while looking at his rangeland 
which was bare as a billiard ball. Now comes the stink. The local directors of 
the ASC will not enforce this basic regulation. This is not localized, but from 
evidence based on inspection of a large strip running through Texas, it is state- 
wide. I do not condemn them for not enforcing such a regulation for they would 
not have a friend left. When confronted with this accusation, they can only 
hang their heads. 

Another disastrous event that has ruined a great portion of the grazing land 
in west Texas and perhaps throughout the Central States, was the Government 
emergency feed program. This program aloné will result in thousands leaving 
the stock farms and ranches. This is a grave charge, but I believe I can prove 
it. In the first place many took advantage of the free feed. The local directors 
were put in the position of judges, which they would not accept, so statements 
were written so that even oil millionaires could sign them. So nearly everyone 
signed up. But that was not the trouble with the program. The reason for the 
program was to try to help the rancher or stock farmer keep his breeding stock. 
It did that all right, but it succeeded in helping him destroy his pasture, so that 
when the drought is broken, he may still have his breeding stock, but no grass to 
run them on. Stock can always be purchased, though the price may be high if the 
supply is short. But no one, not even the President of the United States, can go 
out and tomorrow, next week, month, year, or perhaps even decade and buy a 
cover of good grass for the bare rangeland. Nature is slow, and man is at her 
merey. Sure he may plant grass seed. I have done it for years and seen no ap- 
preciable results. You hear about the lucky ones but the many more that fail 
only feel sicker. (See attached newspaper clipping.) I have driven tens of 
thousands of miles on Texas highways and have only seen one ranch in decent 
condition. 

I will stick my neck out and propose a solution. I believe, as most wit- 
nesses, that some small minimum cotton allotment should be established, and 
the hardship regulations loosened if the individual farmer is doing all he can 
to improve his soil and thereby increase his efficiency and production. To 
do this I believe the ASC assistance to the farmers should be increased on a 
percentage of cost, but decreased on maximum amount of assistance. The 
maximum here is $1,500, which is twice too much even in my case. PExtra 
money needed could come from the millions that are wasted on ranches in 
brush control, ete., that, in fact, is detrimental to the land if the land is over- 
grazed to start with or afterward. Overproduction would not be an immediate 


. 
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problem, for it takes years to bring the soil back to original condition. This 
would also lower production costs, and we might be able to compete with other 
nations. Let those who destroy our great agricultural land fall by the way- 
side. Who knows enough to administer such a program? Why the stepson of 
the Agriculture Department, Soil Conservation Service. 

The Soil Conservation Service is doing a great job under tremendous handi- 
cap. As an information and advice agency, they must use public relations, 
psychology, philosophy, and demonstrations as their means of securing co- 
operators. They have no stick to shake at the people who are destroying 
the major portion of this country. The head agents that I know are dedicated 
people who could make more money elsewhere. By cooperating with county 
agents and FFA groups, they are attacking the problem by training the young 
farmers and ranchers. This is their best approach under present conditions, 
put it means their goal is generations off. With this long-term approach you 
will have a chance to see your sons on the same investigation committee. To 
show you how careful the conservation agent must be, it took me 3 hours 
of rangeland inspection with constant requests for the obviously bare facts, 
before the agent could realize that I wanted to know his opinion of the de- 
stroyed land, and that I would not become angry when he told me. How 
is it that SCS has lived through so many attempts to destroy it? Perhaps 
there are some influential people that feel as I do. It is the last Government 
agency that I would want to do without. The supervisors of SCS, local citizens, 
are the best-informed group where farming and ranching are concerned. But 
being local, they will not push too hard for fear of losing friends. 

Do you realize their problem? I could not even convince my own father to 
do the least bit in conservation. 

So there you are, the sad story of the condition of this country. 


OcTosBeErR 7, 1955. 
Hon. CLARK THOMPSON, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
Hearing on Economic Plight on Low-Income Farmers, 
La Grange, Tez. 
Subjects: 
1. Recommendation on imports of peanuts by United States Department 
of Agriculture, growers, shellers, Congressmen, and end-users. 
(1) Results of Tariff Commission hearing. 
(2) Second hearing before Tariff Commission. 
(3) Results and predicted results of hearing on peanut growers’ 
welfare. 

2. Damage tolerance existing between Runner and Spanish type peanuts 
unfair to growers, shellers, and consumers. 

3. Constant changing of grade factors and tightening up on grades lowers 
growers’ income. 

4, Legislation need for constant irregularities on production, caused by 
weather conditions over which man has no control, in the southwest 
area. 

Respectfully submitted. 
SOUTHWESTERN PEANUT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By S. EB. CLoNINGER, Manager. 


1, RECOMMENDATION OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BY J. E. TH1IGPEN, DIREcTOR, 
OILs AND PEANUT Division, WASHINGTON, D. C., BerorE THE TARtrr ComMMIs- 
SION IMPORT HEARING AND INVESTIGATION, JANUARY 4, 1955, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Based on best information available and most dependable and impartial other 
sources of information which could be obtained, recommendation was made that 
32,000 tons farmers’ stock peanuts, equivalent 21,000 tons shelled peanuts, be 
permitted imported with a variable import fee, which would bring cost of pea- 
nuts landed in the United States (which would include 7 cents regular duty) 
into line with domestic price at about 26 cents per pound shelled peanuts. 


(1) Results of Tariff Commission hearing 

On March 9, 1955, the White House and the President of the United States, 
not Tariff Commission nor Department of Agriculture, permitted 25,500 tons 
shelled peanuts, equivalent 38,000 tons farmers’ stock peanuts, to be imported 
into the United States with a 7 cent per pound plus an additional 2 cent 
per pound duty. 
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(2) Second hearing before Tariff Commission 


At the second hearing before the Tariff Commission, April 19, 1955, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommended that imports be increased from 25,500 tons 
shelled to 53,500 tons shelled, equivalent 79,800 tons farmers’ stock, which was 
20,220 tons more peanuts than the Southwest area produced in 1954. 

Results of second hearing.—On May 16, 1955, the White House and President 
of the United States removed any quantitative limitations on imported peanuts, 
threw imports wide open until July 31, 1955, with 7 cents plus 2 cents duty. 

Soon after this release and when the 1955 crop began to move to market the 
shelled market in the United States dropped from approximately 26 cents per 
pound shelled to approximately 19 cents per pound. With a shelled market at 
19 cents per pound, shellers are being forced to only pay slightly above loan 
to growers. 

For the first time in history early crop peanuts in east Texas are bringing 
growers slightly above loan prices. Today farmers’ stock market ranges from 
$228 (loan price) to a maximum of $230 per ton, 70 grade basis. ‘ 

Proof foreign-grown peanuts are selling under United States market at a 
profit.—723,423 pounds of the new quota on imports of 1,709,000 allotted have 
entered into United States (Weekly Peanut Report, vol. XXXVII, No. 38, Sep- 
tember 21, 1955). 

Recommendation made by SWPGA and all other grower associations, all 
shellers of the United States and Congressmen from the peanut producing 
States.—If and when it is determined imports are necessary to supply the edible 
trade, we recommend imports be limited to a specific volume and a specifie date 
be set for import termination in order to eliminate any interference with the 
1955 price support program in the United States. If imports are needed for edible 
trade, sufficient duty be imposed which would not allow foreign peanuts to be 
sold under United States domestic market. 

Recommendation by end-users.—End-users made recommendation that 200,000 
tons of peanuts were needed and that the 7 cent plus 2 cent duty would not allow 
foreign-grown peanuts to sell under United States domestic market and that it 
would be impossible for importers to import enough peanuts by July 31, 1955, to 
affect the United States domestic market. 

After the two hearings on peanut imports the White House defied all recom- 
mendations which had been made by growers, shellers, Congressmen from pea- 
nut-producing areas and the Department of Agriculture. 

On May 16, 1955, the President of the United States authorized the unlimited 
importation of peanuts through July 31, 1955. All peanuts imported were sub- 
ject to a fee of 2 cents per pound in addition to a regular duty of 7 cents per 
pound. 

The import quota for the current year beginning August 1, 1955, is limited to 
1.7 million pounds of which more than 724,863 pounds have already been im- 
ported into the United States. 


(3) Results to date and predicted results caused by unlimited imports 


A. Lowering peanut-growers’ income tremendously. 

B. Forcing small peanut growers off farms. 

C. Forcing United States shellers out of business. 

D. Affecting and could destroy price support on peanuts which was voted for 
by more than 90 percent of growers. 

E. Demoralizing good faith of peanut growers in bringing consumption and 
production in line. 

Example: 

In 1953 there was a small loss in peanuts. 
In 1954 practically no loss on peanuts and no CCC inventory of peanuts. 

As best can be determined and in accordance with information released by the 
Department of Agriculture more than 118 million pounds of the total peanut 
imports entered the United States during the period March to July 1955, when 
import restrictions were released. This is the equivalent of more than 88,000 
tons farmers’ stock peanuts and more peanuts than the Southwest area pro- 
duced in 1954. 


2. DAMAGE TOLERANCE WHICH Exists BETWEEN RUNNER- AND SPANISH-TYPE 
PEANUTS UNpbEeR Unrirep Srates Ruites UNFarR TO GROWER, SHELLER, AND 
CoNSUMER 


As presented Waco, Tex., January 13, 1954, to House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Hon. Clifford R. Hope, chairman. To date, nothing has been done to correct 
this situation. 


* 
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Follows a recorded in long-range farm program, hearing before the Committee 
on Agriculture, House of Representatives, 83d Congress, 2d session, held at 
Waco, Tex., January 13, 1954. Printed for the use of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, serial R, part 16, pages 2322-2326. 


Statement of 8S. E. Cloninger, representing the Southwestern Peanut Growers 
Association, Gorman, Tex. 


Mr. CLONINGER. Mr. Hope and members of the committee, our organization 
operates in the regional States of Texas, Olahoma, New Mexico, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas. I am here on behalf of the approximately 40,000 peanut growers in 
these States, the 36 peanut shellers, and the consumers. 

The problem I would like to present to you has to do with damage tolerance on 
the runner-type peanut and the Spanish-type peanut. I am indeed grateful for 
the privilege of appearing before the committee to present this problem, which 
is a problem to the people of our area and our economy. 

I would like for this committee to view these 2 exhibts, 1 which shows peanuts 
containing seven five-hundredths of 1 percent damage and the other containing 
2% percent damage. It will be necessary to view those together to get the full 
significance of it. We have prepared briefs to give you facts and figures. This 
brief is supplemented by resolution passed and adopted by the Texas Farm 
Bureau, 

On runner peanuts, which are produced principally in the Southeast area, they 
have a damage tolerance of 2% percent. That is on shelled peanuts. On Spanish 
peanuts we have a damage tolerance of seven five-hundredths of 1 percent. The 
difference in value gives a runner sheller approximately $8 per ton advance. 
Here in the Southwest we can’t continue to operate, that is, the growers and the 
shellers, with $8 difference per ton. To point out more what I am saying, I will 
briefly review the 1951, 1952, and 1953 programs. In 1951 we had what we call 
a purchase program. That year we acquired excess peanuts at the oil value. We 
resold those peanuts at 105 plus carrying charges. 

At the end of that year we turned back to CCC, after our operating expenses 
were paid, a little over $1,800,000 we were in the black. Had the other areas 
operated on the same principle that money could have gone back to our peanut 
growers, but that had to offset losses in the other two areas. 

In 1952 we had what we call a loan program, That year our organization 
spent approximately $50,000 seeing that the price-support program worked, and 
it did work. We operate as a true cooperative. Our farmers did receive price 
support or better. We had a short crop and the shellers bought the entire crop. 
You will be interested to know how we are getting along on the 1953 program 
which we are still in, although we are in 1954. 

To date we have acquired from 13,200 members 60,100 tons of peanuts, all of 
which except 2,191 tons are in segregation 1, a high quality peanut. We have 
advanced these growers a little over $12% million. In addition to the 60,000 
tons of peanuts we have acquired, the shellers of our area have acquired approxi- 
mately 80,000 tons of peanuts and have paid farmers approximately $15 million. 

At the present time we sold or are under obligation to sell approximately 18,000 
tons of these peanuts, which is about a third of them. We think we are going to 
sell over half of them and we know it is possible to sell all of them if we can 
get the job done and we are trying to do that in order that the Government won’t 
lose any money. 

Gentlemen, we think we are right in this thing and we would like for you to 
review this brief and make your determinations on merit only. 

I thank you. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 


Waco, Trex., January 13, 1954. 
Hon Ciirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

(1) Growers : Runner peanuts taking Spanish market. 

(2) Shellers: Runner shellers have approximately $8 per ton advantage over 
Spanish shellers. 

(3) Consumers: Consumers buy peanut butter containing 2% percent damaged 
Runners as compared with 0.75 of 1 percent damage in Spanish. 


69255—56——_8 
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Proof 

1. Runner peanuts—farmers’ stock: Allowance for damage without penalty 
under price-support schedule, 1 percent. 

No. 1 shelled: Allowance for damage without penalty under United States 
rules, 244 percent. 

Southwest Spanish—farmers’ stocks: Allowance for damage without penalty 
under price-support schedule, 1 percent. 

No. 1 shelled: Allowance for damage without penalty under United States 
rules, 0.75 of 1 percent. 

Explanation: You will note that No. 1 shelled Runners are allowed a damage 
tolerance of 1.75 percent more than Southwest Spanish whereas the damage 
allowance of farmers’ stock under price-supported schedule is the same for both 
Runner and Southwest Spanish. This is not consistent and places the Southwest 
Spanish grower and sheller at a great disadvantage in trying to compete with 
the Runner sheller. The Runner sheller’s picking cost is eliminated in the 1.75 
percent and he also can sell the 1.75 percent at the No. 1 shelled price. These items 
amount to at least $8 per ton on farmers’ stock which represents the Runner 
sheller’s advantage. 

2. Runner peanuts have been improved since United States rules were made 
years ago. Hidden damage to runner peanuts no longer exists. 

8. Dothan, Ala., Dothan Eagle, April 15, 1953, by Ed Briggers, farm editor. 
Heading: “Peanut Progress Talked at Headland Substation.” 

“Concealed damage is not a threat to the industry any more, thanks to Dixie 
runner seed. 

“Peanut yields are getting higher and higher; quality is getting better and 
better.” 

4. The Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Association and the Southwestern 
Peanut Shellers’ Association have submitted evidence and gone on record giving 
facts which proves the damage tolerance under United States rules which now 
exists between runner and Spanish peanuts is unfair. 

5. Eastland County Farm Bureau resolution on damage tolerance, October 29, 
1953. 

6. Texas Farm Bureau resolution on damage tolerance, November 9, 10, 11, 
1953. 

7. Letter from George L. Prichard, Director Fats and Oils Branch from Vir- 
ginia Growers Peanut Cooperative. 

8. On many occasions the past year the Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Asso- 
eiation and the Southwestern Peanut Shellers’ Association have presented the 
unfair damage tolerance which exists between runner and Spanish peanuts to 
officials of the Bureau of Standards, Inspection Service, and to the Fats and Oils 
Branch. These officials have recognized the fact, however, no one will take a 
stand and nothing has been done to correct this situation. 

We respectfully submit this brief and earnestly request your consideration on 
merit alone. 

Respectfully yours, 
SOUTHWESTERN PEANUT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By S. EB. CLontncer, Manager. 


EASTLAND, Tex., January 6, 1954. 
Mr. S. E. CLONINGER, 
Manager, Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Association, 
Gorman, Tex. 

Dear S. E.: Enclosed is the copy of the Eastland County Farm Bureau reso- 
lution on damage tolerance of shelled Spanish and shelled runner peanuts that 
was adopted by the voting body at the county convention October 29, 1953. You 
may present the resolution to the House Agriculture Committee that meets in 
Waco, January 13, 1954. Something should be done to correct the damage toler- 
ance on shelled runner and Spanish peanuts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray A, Norris, 
Secretary, Eastland County Farm Bureau. 
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Resolution of the Hastland County Farm Bureau on damage tolerance of shelled 
Spanish and shelled runner peanuts 


Whereas shelled runner peanuts with a damage of 244 percent with no penalty 
are classed as No. 1 peanuts and shelled Spanish peanuts with a damage of 
three-fourths of 1 percent are classed as No. 1 peanuts, both go into edible 
trade ; 

Whereas shelled runner peanuts are underselling shelled Spanish peanuts, 
due to unfair damage tolerance ; 

Whereas grading procedures were established on runner peanuts before 
runner peanuts were improved as now exist ; 

Whereas shellers in some areas are being allowed picking cost on damaged 
runner peanuts, which does not exist ; and 

Whereas the proper correction be made on damage tolerance which will 
properly equalize prices on shelled runner and shelled Spanish peanuts: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the voting body of the Eastland County Farm Bureau, this 
the 29th day of October 1953, adopt this resolution and direct such resolu- 
tion to be placed on record with copies to Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.; Director, Fats and Oils Branch, Washington, D. C.; Director, Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C.; Texas Farm Bureau, Waco, Tex. 

Was approved by vote. 

A. Z. Myrick, President. 
Ray A. Norris, Secretary. 


Resolutions as adopted by Texas Farm Bureau State convention, Mineral Wells, 
Tex., November 9, 10, and 11, 1953 


1. We insist that the proper correction be made on damage tolerance which 
will properly equalize prices on shelled runner and shelled Spanish peanuts. 

2. We insist that the 1954 peanut-loan program be announced and all informa- 
tion be published not later than July 1 and each year thereafter. 

3. Reaffirm our support on resolutions that have been passed concerning acre- 
age, grading, and general recommendation on peanuts. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Fats AND Ors BRANCH, 
Washington, D.C., August 17, 1953. 
Mr. MELVIN B. SHELL, 
Gorman Peanut Co., Gorman, Tez. 

Dear MELVIN: This in reply to your letter of August 5, concerning grading 
standards. 

At the time we wrote you, we had only received a reply from Ben Bird- 
song, president of the Virginia-Carolina Peanut Association, opposing the 
Southwest proposal on damage discounts for runner peanuts. Later, we received 
a reply from the Growers’ Peanut Cooperative giving qualified approval. The 
cooperative expressed the view that all shelled peanuts should have the same 
tolerance for damage, or, in other words, that grade standards should be 
changed. They further stated, however, that if this were not practical they 
agreed with the recommendations of the southwestern groups on damage 
discounts. 

With kindest regards, 


Sineerely, 
GrorGE L. Pricu arp, Director. 
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Comparison of grading rules on runner and Spanish peanuts, United States 
rules on No. 1 sheiled and Government-supported prices on farmers stock 


[Tolerances allowed in grades before penalty] 


| 
No. 1 shelled,|.  F&rmers 


United States. stock-sup- 
rules | Port schedule 
pPereerrint te 
1 Penalty of $3.30 per ton for each 1 percent in excess of 1 percent. 
2 Penalty of $1 per ton for each 1 percent in excess of 4 percent. 


As shown above, Runners are allowed 2% percent unshelled or damaged in 
U. S. No. 1 Shelled before any penalty. 

In Runner farmers stock penalty of $3.30 per ton is assessed for each. 1 
percent damage over 1 percent and up to 7 percent. 

As shown above, Spanish are allowed three-fourths percent unshelled or 
damaged in U. S. No. 1 Shelled before any penalty. 

In Spanish farmers stock penalty of $3.30 per ton is assessed for each 1 percent 
damage over 1 percent and up to 7 percent. 

Thus it is noted that Runner peanuts are allowed 1% percent more damage 
than Spanish in No. 1 Shelled, whereas the Runner farmers stock is bought 
on the same damage basis as Spanish. This creates an advantage to the Runner 
Sheller, which amount of advantage is shown by the following example: 

Figuring 1 pound of shelled peanuts is in 1% pounds farmers stock (1,333 
pounds shelled peanuts is in 2,000 pounds of farmers stock), then 1 percent 
damaged kernels in farmers stock would be 1% percent damage in shelled 
peanuts. 

No. 1 Runner Shelled allowed 2% percent damage (pounds per ton of 
farmers stock) 

No. 1 Spanish Shelled allowed % percent damage (pounds per ton of 
farmers stock) 


Runners: 
Split or broken, mot more than.............. s.iulica-wpansn ded sccmenss 
Small shriveled, not more than 
Unshelled or damaged, not more than_-- 
Foreign material, not more than-.-- 
Spanish: 
Split or broken, not more than 
Small shriveled, not more than. - 
Unshelled or damaged, not more than 
Discolored skins, not more than 
Foreign material, not more than 


- .. wl 
sss 


SRUSS 


Difference, to be sold as No. 1 Shelled (pounds) 
Price per pound (No. 1 Shelled) 


Price per ton (farmers stock) 
Plus discount (penalty) on price of Runner farmers stock (per ton)_... *3.86 


Total advantage to Runner Sheller (per ton of farmers stock) 


tein percent damage in shelled peanuts=1.17 percent in farmers stock. 1.17 percent 
a Ove 

The above advantage to the Runner Sheller of $8.05 per ton of farmers stock is 
equivalent to 60 cents per pound of shelled peanuts. This advantage will 
gradually eliminate the Southwest as a producer of Spanish peanuts. The 
Southwest is unable to produce Runner peanuts as this variety requires more 
rainfall than is the average in the Southwest. The Southeast is switching from 
Spanish to Runners, producing three times as many Runners now as Spanish. 
The quality of Runner peanuts has been improved in the past few years, elimi- 
nating any difference that there could have been in damage between Runners 
and Spanish. 

Unless grade is adjusted to equal basis, demand for Spanish will be eliminated. 
The grade can be adjusted to equal basis by adjusting the tolerance for damage 
in U. S. No. 1 Shelled Runners so that it will be the same as the tolerance 
for damage in U. S. No. 1 Shelled Spanish; or by adjusting the tolerance for 
damage in the price-support schedule for Runner farmers stock so that the 
penalty for damage will start at 4 percent instead of 2 percent. 


» 
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The CHAIRMAN. We thank you very much, Mr. Cloninger. 

The next witness is Mr. Walter Connell. Before Mr. Connell begins his state- 
ment, the Chair notes that there are six witnesses representing the State soil 
conservation districts. The Chair doesn’t know whether they all expect to 
present the same viewpoint or not, or whether they can combine their statement 
and take more time or whether they would like to have the time divided. 

Mr. Boswell? 

Mr. Boswe.u. Mr. Chairman, we have one spokesman with a written statement 
that we wish to file. One man will speak for the group. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can you give us his name now? Will you be the spokesman, 
Mr. Boswell? 

Mr. Boswetu. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will hear from you next, following Mr. Connell. 


8, CONSTANT CHANGING OF GRADE FACTORS AND TIGHTENING Up ON GRADES LOWER 
GROWERS’ INCOME 


The constant changes of grade factors and tightening up of penalty and 
minimum grades for peanuts eligible for loan has lowered peanut growers’ income, 
for the past 5 years, possibly $12 per ton. 

(1) The trade, shellers and end users, talk quality, gig farmers, and blame 
them for poor quality; however, when it comes to buying peanuts they buy on 
price, not quality. 

(2) The damage tolerance which exists between shelled Runner under United 
States rules allowing Runners 214 percent damage and Spanish 0.75 of 1 per- 
cent is not consistent with other grade determinations. 

(3) We do not want to lower the grade of Spanish but want Runners graded 
on equal basis. 

(4) Runner peanuts are used in over 70 percent of all peanut butter, because 
of damage tolerance which lowers the price of Runners approximately $8 
per ton. 

(5) The area which produces Runner peanuts obtains approximately 99 
percent of all Government contracts for peanut butter. 

(6) Foreign material specifications have been reduced from 15 percent to 
10 percent. Damage discounts have been increased from $19.20 per ton to 
$35.70 per ton. Discounts for loose shelled kernels were added in 1954 for first 
time and discounts were more than doubled in 1955 for loose shelled kernels. 

(7) Some kind of support should be made available for peanuts which can be 
used for edible trade that are not eligible for loan, because of grade factors. 

Each year there is a large volume of peanuts that do not meet loan speci- 
fications, usually because of weather conditions. Growers are forced to accept 
whatever price they are offered. There is no way to estimate loss to growers 
on peanuts which do not meet loan specifications. 

(8) Blectric machines are now in operation which can pick peanuts at a 
lower cost of operation to shellers. 

Results—Peanuts are bought from growers because they do not meet loan 
specifications at oil or below oil prices. 


4. LEGISLATION NEEDED FOR HarpsSHIP CASES IN SouTHWEST AREA, DUE TO Con- 
STANT FLUCTUATION IN PRODUCTION, BECAUSE OF WEATHER CONDITIONS WHICH 
Man Has No Conrro. 


Average yield Southwest area approximately 500 pounds per acre. 

Average yield Southeast area approximately 1,000 pounds per acre. 

Average yield Virginia-Carolina area approximately 1,500 pounds per acre. 

(1) Southwest growers being forced off farms: In 1952 there were approxi- 
mately 40,000 peanut growers in the Southwest area. In 1955 there were ap- 
proximately 30,000 peanut growers in the Southwest area. Average allotment, 
Southwest area, 13 acres. 

(2) Because of weather conditions, etc., the Southwest area is under harvest- 
ing peanut allotment approximately 100,000 acres per year. 

On short crops prices increase to a few growers; however, the total income 
is decreased. 

On short crops we lose Spanish market which is impossible to fully recover 
for our type of peanuts. 

(3) An amendment to Agriculture Act of 1988, section 358 (c) (1), page 64, 
could be added as follows : 
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“In order that each State may harvest acres alloted, the Department of 
Agriculture could estimate that proportion of acreage allotted to the State 
that will not be harvested for any reason, and increase acreage allotment for 
each State sufficient acres for the estimated harvested acres to equal intended 
allotted acres,” 

Example: 

Assume a State has an allotment of 10,000 acres. The average harvested 
acres only 7,500. Increase that State’s allotment by 2,500 acres. 


SUMMARY OF FACTS AND NEEDED CHANGES 


SWPGA on record that minimum sales policy set by COC too high to allow 
movement of peanuts 


On the current sale policy of CCC it is the unanimous desire of both growers 
and shellers in the Southwest area that southwestern peanuts move into edible 
channels rather than into the hands of the Government where 'they would 
probably eventually be diverted to domestic crushing or exported at a substantial 
loss to the Government. The present sales policy of CCC almost insures that 
peanuts that do come under the loan program will never be able to be repur- 
chased by shellers and processed for the edible trade. The present markup from 
the loan advance of $228 a ton is $18.90 a ton on Southwest Spanish peanuts. 
The present large supplies of peanuts plus the fact that large quantities of 
peanuts are moving to shellers at the loan advance price in the Southwest area, 
all contribute to making it highly unlikely that peanuts could be purchased by 
shellers and marketed at the present markup of $18.90 a ton. Shellers will 
purchase all of the peanuts which they reasonably can with their own or 
borrowed funds. However, many shellers are very limited as to the funds 
which they have available. Once they exhaust their available funds in pur- 
chasing peanuts, then the only way in which they can process additional peanuts 
for the edible market is through buying from the association peanuts which 
have been placed under loan. The present sales policy established by CCC 
makes this highly unlikely. 


Sound realistic diversion program needed 

On the desirability of a sound and realistic diversion program for No. 2 shelled 
peanuts when there is a surplus of peanuts to be diverted by CCC. Such a pro- 
gram will divert peanuts from the edible market at less cost to the Government 
than will the diversion of farmers stock peanuts. Furthermore, such a program 
will result in the consuming public of edible peanuts receiving, a uniformly good 
quality product. However, the No. 2 program for 1955 proposed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture but not yet put into operation is not a sound and realistic 
program. The proposed highest price to be paid by CCC for No. 2 Southwest 
Spanish peanuts is 14.5 cents a pound. The price is graduated downward de- 
pending on the quality of the No. 2 peanuts to a low of 11.75 cents a pound, These 
proposed prices compare with the current market price for No. 2 Southwest 
Spanish peanuts of approximately 17 cents a pound. It is obvious that the Gov- 
ernment cannot hope to acquire very many No. 2 peanuts when they are offering 
such a very low price for these peanuts. (The current market price for No, 1 
Southwest Spanish peanuts is about 19 cents a pound.) 


Hardship cases of Southwest area not controlled by man 


One of the great problems facing both growers, shellers, and end users in the 
Southwest area is the tremendous fluctuations in production. For example, in 
1954, which was admittedly a very poor year, only about 59,000 tons were pro- 
duced in the Southwest area, compared with an estimated production of 150,000 
tons in 1955. 

A substantial portion of our allotted acreage—about 25 percent in the South- 
west area—is not harvested, and that there is no adjustment in the allotment to 
the States in the Southwest area to take account of his underharvesting. This 
underharvesing of allotted acres results from two factors. In the first place, 
considerable acreage is frozen on farms where it is not now being used. This 
is particularly true in fringe production areas where it is considered that the 
reduced acreage allotment that farmers receive today is inadequate to justify 
planting any peanuts. (It takes at least 3 years for a farmer to lose his allot- 
ment through nonuse, and for other farmers who will use it to then get the benefit 
of it.) The second reason for underharvesting is the fact that although the 
acreage is planted, as a result of adverse conditions it is sometimes not har- 
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vested. In order to better assure an adequate income to peanut growers in the 
Southwest area, and to better assure an adequate supply of Southwest Spanish 
peanuts to the users of such peanuts, that the acreage allotment in each indi- 
vidual State, not only in the Southwest area but in all three areas, be increased 
sufficiently to allow for the estimated underharvesting. In other words, the 
additional acreage allotment would be increased sufficiently to normally insure 
that about the initial acreage allotment would be harvested. This correction in 
the legislation may be made very simply by a one-sentence addition onto section 
358 (c) (1) as follows: In order that each State may harvest acres allotted the 
Department of Agriculture could estimate the proportion of acreage allotted to 
the State that will not be harvested for any reason, and increase acreage allot- 
ment for each State sufficient acres for the established harvested acres to equal 
intended allotted acres. 

Shellers in the Southwest area are at a competitive disadvantage with shellers 
in other areas because of the large proportion of sound mature kernels that 
must be paid for by them as sound mature kernels, yet marketed as No. 2 pea- 
nuts. From each ton of farmers stock peanuts, the Southwestern sheller obtains 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 250 pounds of No. 2 shelled peanuts. This 
compares with a figure in the neighborhood of 150 pounds of No. 2 shelled peanuts 
in the other areas. Yet in all areas the shellers purchased these peanuts as sound 
mature kernels. 


Higher cost of operation Southwest area and low production 

The higher cost both as to the cooperative and to shellers in the Southwest 
area in acquiring peanuts in comparison to costs in other areas. These increased 
costs are brought about through the scattered production in the Southwest area 
compared with the more closely knit centers of production in the rest of the 
country. 


Need damage tolerance correction between Runner and Spanish 


The variation in damage tolerance between shelled No. 1 Runners and shelled 
No. 1 Spanish. The present United States grades provide a tolerance of only 
three-fourths of 1 percent damage in Spanish peanuts, whereas they allow a 
tolerance of 2% percent damage in the shelled No. 1 Runners. We feel that the 
United States consuming public is entitled to have a good quality product when 
they buy something labeled United States No. 1 grade. Furthermore, the average 
consumer when he sees a peanut product marked as made from No. 1 grade pea- 
nuts assumes that the same grading standards have been applied to it as to any 
other peanuts. It is not our desire to lower the quality standards on Spanish, 
but rather to raise the quality standards on Runners. The Southwest area is 
placed at a competitive disadvantage because of the failure of the Department 
of Agriculture to rectify this inconsistency in their grading system, 


Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Association—Penalty on minimum factors- 
peanuts eligible for loan 


1951 
Penalty 

Sound mature kernels, grade 70, $225 per ton 
Moisture, 9 to 7 percent. 
Foreign material (15), 4 percent 
Damage, 1 to 7 
Loose-shelled kernels, none. 
Moisture 
Foreign material 
Damage, 7 percent 


Less 15 percent foreign material plus 2 percent moisture equals 17 percent 
deducted gross weight. 
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1952 


Sound mature kednels, grade 70, $232 per ton 

Moisture, 9 to 7 percent. 

Foreign material (15), 4 to 10 

eS I iia a crt cate lca itinclial iain encanta sain cn ia ondini at ate cchoaiaeninieaine nce een 
Damage: 


5 percent 

6 percent 

7 percent 
Loose-shelled kernels, none. 
Moisture 
Foreign material 
Damage, 7 percent 


Total 


Less 15 percent foreign material plus 2 percent moisture equals 17 percent de- 
ducted gross weight. 
1958 


Sound mature kernels, grade 70, $230 per ton 
Moisture, 9 to 7 percent. 

Foreign material (12), over 4 

Damage: 


. DD 
18. 15 
24. 75 
34. 65 

Loose-shelled kernels, none. 
Moisture 4, 60 
Foreign i 8. 00 
Damage, 7 3A. 65 


Less 12 percent foreign material plus 2 percent moisture equals 14 percent de- 
ducted gross weight. 
1954 


Sound mature kernels, grade 70, $237 per ton 
Moisture, 9 to 7 percent. 
Foreign material (10), 4 percent 
Damage: 
2 percent 
3 percent 
4 percent 
Bea i en i oe ee tein Ae MS 2 Se 18. 70 
6 percent 


Loose-shelled kernels: In excess of 5 percent 50 cents per ton for each full 
1 percent above or over 5 percent. 

Moisture 

Foreign material 

Damage, 7 percent 


Less 10 percent foreign material plus 2 percent moisture equals 12 percent de- 
ducted gross weight. 
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1955 


Sound mature kernels, grade 70, $237 per ton 
Moisture, 9 to 7 percent. 
Foreign material (10), 4 percent 


gases 38 


Each full 1 percent; 11 to 20, $1 each full 1 percent; 21 or more, $1.50 for 
each full 1 percent, 

Moisture 

yal a RR Re a aa eT sessile seisiadia ddan amaibal 


Less 10 percent foreign material plus 2 percent moisture equals 12 percent 
deducted gross weight. 


Notre.—Constant changes in grade factors and minimum specifications on loan 
peanuts, has lowered growers’ income approximately $12 per ton in past 5 years 
as shown above. 


West Cotumsra, Tex., November 18, 1955. 
HONORABLE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AGRICULTURAL 
COMMITTEE. 
Messrs: I as a cotton farmer in sizing up the trouble that confronts and plagues 
the cotton farmer, as well as all other farmers, is overproduction, and there are 
several contributing factors in respect to this. In 1953, because of mounting 


overproduction, Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, called for cotton- 
acreage reduction of about 20 percent. Now if my mind serves me right I think 
the Agriculture Department figured that in 1953 the farmers had planted around 
25 million acres to cotton, and a cut of 20 percent would cut the acreage to about 
22 million acres. But when the allotments were broken down to the counties 
we here in Brazoria County had taken a percentage cut of between 55 to 60 per- 
cent from what we had planted to cotton in 1953. With such a sharp cut disaster 
stared us in our face and we made such a clamor about it to our Congressmen 
and Senators, and thanks to giving ear to our ery about it, and for your sympathy 
and promptness- Congress amended the cotton bill so that we did get to plant 
up to 47 percent of our cropland on the farm. 

But the puzzling thing to me and many farmers is, we were to take only a 
20 percent cut in 1954 from the 1953 cotton acreage, and yet we did take a cut 
of 538 percent. We get the rest of the cotton acreage? Some other cotton 
farmers somewhere must of got the acreage, because if all the cotton farmers 
over the whole United States would have gotten the cut we did—not over 13 mil- 
lion acres should have been planted in 1954, instead of about 2114 or 22 million 
acres. And if this had been properly taken care of and only 13 million acres 
planted we would not have this big oversupply. 

Now we ordinary farmers are not in a position, neither have we the time or 
means to look into where or to whom this excess cotton acreage goes to, but I 
would think there might be numbers of avenues open to you to check in and 
find out about this. 

May I make a few suggestions. I don’t think we ever will have a fair dis- 
tribution of the cotton acreage which will be fair and equitable to each cotton 
farmer if we base the cotton acreage allotment on the cropland of a farm, 
instead of on the cotton history of a farm. 

I do remember many years back when the Farm Adjustment Act came into 
being that farmers could put in as farming land acreage that had been idle for 
several years and this land was left idle because it was poor soil and did not 
produce but very little cotton or other crops. The little and average farm had 
very little if any of this sort of land but the big and larger farmers had most of 
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it. But in several years later there was a clause enacted in the farm bill giving 
the farmer the opportunity and right to take acreage out of his cropland farm 
and make improved pasture out of it and yet retain this acreage as cropland on 
his farm and get cotton allotment on it. This hurt the little farmer and average 
larger farm because they had no acreage to spare to put into improved pasture, 
Only the big farmers benefited by this and got big cotton acreages under it, and 
the others had to suffer for it. If this is in the cotton bill yet it sure should 
be taken out. This may be one reason the little farmer and average farmer 
around in Hallettsville and LaGrange in Fayette County, Tex., may be suffering 
for want of cotton acreage. I was there at LaGrange, at the time you held the 
hearing there. 

We regular cotton farmers here in Brazoria County were hurt also by some 
of the rice farmers. I am sure you gentlemen are aware of the fact that rice 
farmers rotate their rice acreage every year. Where they plant rice this year 
if it is old riceland they let it lay out for 2 years. They need lots of land for 
rice farming because some of the land will always have to lay out for 2 years. 
This gives them much ideal cropland and if cotton allotments are figured on 
cropland the rice farmer who farms cotton in connection with rice takes no cut 
in his cotton acreage at all. 

I was told that a certain rice farmer got an allotment for cotton of over 400 
acres each year because riceland could be counted as cropland for cotton 
allotments. 

That is another reason to show that cotton allotments should be figured on 
cotton crop history on a farm and not on cropland. I am informed that Congress 
amended the farm bill so that it gives the county committee the right to figure 
the county’s cotton allotment on either a 3-year average cotton history, or on 
cropland, whichever is to the benefit of the cotton farmers, and if this is so 
I do hor you gentlemen will leave this provision in the cotton farm bill. Our 
county committee issued cotton allotments for our county this year on a 3-year 
average cotton history for the farm, and we cotton farmers are well pleased 
with it, except I do not know how it may affect us for 1956, because we had 
now for 2 years cotton acreage reduction and so our cotton acreage history is 
cut down, but I assume it would work as it did this year, except I suppose a 
different percentage figure will have to be used since our cotton history has 
been reduced for the last 2 years because of the cotton acreage reduction pro- 
gram. 

Now you gentlemen made the tour primarily to get in touch with the cotton 
farmers, and to find means and ways to increase the cotton acreage allotments 
for family sized farms and why so many farmers are leaving the farms. This 
fall as you held the hearings and came to La Grange, Fayette County, Tex., 
I was there. The idea was brought out to take from the farmer that has a 
bigger cotton allotment and give to the family size farmer to up his cotton 
acreage. I used to be a little cotton farmer and am by no means a big cotton 
farmer yet but I think this idea is radically wrong to take from one citizen and 
give it to another. Let us not call this, then, any longer a democratic govern- 
ment, but a socialistic government. 

In no line of business or occupation in our land is an individual or man re- 
stricted by law to give up part of his possession or what he has, and share it 
with the one that has not as much as he thinks he should have, or should get 
from the one that has, to make up for what he thinks he should have. 

Now this is what Congress will have to do if you want to give the family 
sized farmer a cotton acreage allotment for which he is asking. If we cotton 
farmers want a support and parity price on our cotton, and the Government 
says it will give it to us provided we vote for acreage reduction so that the 
oversupply will be reduced then the percentage reduction should be alike to 
both the big and smaller farmer because they do share equally from the benefits 
of the support and parity price. And to take from one farmer that has a little 
more which he has accumulated through many years of hard work which most 
of us farmers have done, and give it to them that have not quite so much is 
showing partiality and is not treating that farmer or citizen right. Such a 
procedure is as yet not applied to any other group of our citizens and why 
should Congress single out the farmer and do it to him? I don’t think Congress 
would be ready to pass such a law and apply it to organized labor unions, and 
make it lawful to take from them that receive higher pay per day for his work, 
and give to the other that gets lesser pay per day for his work just because 
those that get lesser pay claim they cannot make ends meet with their salary. 
I think that surely would stir up a hornet’s nest. Our little industry and little 


ae 
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business men cry out to the Government to pass a law giving them a share of 
big industry or of big business else they cannot survive. I don’t think we would 
get along so well here in our country if such a thing would happen. 

As an illustration take in consideration our oil conservation law, in prorating 
the allowed barrel per well, there are big oil companies and there are lots of 
little independent oil companies producing oil. The little companies could cry 
out and say “the big companies are crowding us out—we will go broke if we 
cannot get a higher barrel allowed per well than the big companies,” and looking 
at it from a one-sided affair I assume the big companies could take a lesser 
barrel allowed of oil on their oil wells and not hurt them too much and give 
a higher barrel allowed per well to the little independent companies to satisfy 
them, but it is not done; both the little and big companies receive the same barrel 
allowed per well, and if it would be done there would be much argument and 
fuss stirred up, and the biggest fact about it would be it would mistreat one 
citizen in favor of another which I believe we all can agree on is not fair in a 
democratic government. 

I could go on and show in other lines of business where the little-business 
man has to compete with the big-business man in their various lines of business 
take the big steel companies against the little ones. Take the big chain stores 
both variety and grocery stores against the man who has only one store. Take 
the big chain drug stores, or like Mr. Bill Williams, here in Houston, Tex., who 
has a chain of restaurants scattered all along this territory, against the man 
who has only one drug store, or the man who has only one restaurant. I could 
go on and on to illustrate and show that the little man could cry out for help 
from the Government to keep from being forced out of business by the bigger 
man, but the Government does not step in there and take away from the big 
fellow and give it to the little man, they all compete one with the other, the 
way it should be in a country where we claim we have initiative and free enter- 
prise. This being true I contend it is not right to single out the cotton farmer 
group and take from the one that has a little more and give to the other that 
has not so much. 

If Congress is going to do that to one set of the citizens, then do it to all the 
citizens in other lines of business and vocation, what would we have then? a 
polee state like Russia has, and what a tragedy! I do not say by this that 
there is no fair solution to the cotton problem—there is. 

I think the present cotton program is a fairly good one, it just needs a little 
overhauling, and there is already one good point brought out I think and that 
is the 10 percent reserve that the State is allowed to take out for shifts and 
trends, this I think can be reduced to 2 percent and the 8 percent applied to the 
family sized farmer, and I think this would about solve the needs of the family 
sized farmer. Then, as I have mentioned in my letter before, figure each 
farmer’s cotton allotment on his cotton acreage that he has planted on his farm, 
and not on the total cropland of his farm, and do away with this improved 
pasture which once was old outworn cropland which I mentioned in the first 
part of my letter and could be counted in as cotton history for cotton acreage 
allotments. 

In conclusion I want to say that I am not a big landowner, neither do I come 
from a rich family, though my parents were deyout Christians and I am glad 
to say that I am following in their footsteps, they were frugal hard workers, 
though when my father died in 1916, he had a hundred-acre farm here in 
Brazoria County, Tex. At that time we still owed twenty-two hundred and 
forty dollars on the place, we finally paid it off. I started farming from scratch 
to say in 1917, worked hard and saved and I have now 309 acres of land, 73 
of that is in pasture, 236 of it in cropland, my allotment for this year was 115 
acres of cotton out of the 236 acres of cropland, a little less than 50 percent of 
my total cropland which I think is low enough. 

I have two tenants on my farms renting it on third and fourth, that is they 
get three-fourths of the cotton and I one-fourth. Bach one has two tractors 
and a mechanical cotton picker. They want to make a success in farming, but 
they cannot with the amount of investment they have in implements around 
$9,000. If their allotment is cut lower than what it is now, 115 acres of cotton 
allotment out of 236 acres of cropland which gives each one only 57% acres of 
cotton for their big investment in their machinery. And I hope when the new 
cotton farm bill is written I will get a fair share of the cotton allotment for 
my land, and that it will not be less than what it is now, because a 115-acre 
cotton allotment out of 236 acres of cropland is little enough which is less than 
50 percent of my total cropland which is 236 acres. 
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Now a word why are farmers leaving the farms, it is not so much because of 
the cotton allotment cut, the reason mostly is because of the attraction of high 
wages, 8-hour workday with paid vacation and all the other benefits that they 
are getting, and they are continually demanding more and if the employer don’t 
come across they call a strike and picket the employers property and do violence 
to others that would like to work, besides they don’t need to invest anything 
in tools to work with, the employer furnishes all of that, so it is a easy go-free- 
go with not too much responsibility or worry, with retirement pay at a certain 
age or so many years of service; this is very attractive against the uncertainties 
of farming. Nowadays you have to have a tractor and quite a few other imple- 
ments to get started to farm not less than about $3,000, because of the continuous 
increase of wages labor is demanding; implements and machinery is sky high 
because the employer has to add the increased wages to the finished product, 
and then you have the weather against you and insects and whatnot, so farming 
is somewhat of a headache, and that is why so many are leaving the farms. 

Respectfully, 
Gus ScCHLITZKUus. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Famity FarMs or THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
College Station, Tex. 

The subcommittee met at 8 a. m. in the main dining room of Texas 
A. and M. College, College Station, Tex., for a joint meeting with 
staff members of the Texas A. and M. College system, Mr. M. T. Har- 
rington, chancellor, Texas A. and M. College system, presiding. 

Present: Representative W. R. Poage, vice chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture; Representatives Clark W. Thompson (chair- 
man of the subcommittee), George W. Grant, John L. McMillan, 
Thomas G. Abernethy, Ross Bass, W. Pat Jennings, Clifford G. Me- 
Intire, and William R. Williams. 

Also present: M. T. Harrington, chancellor; D. W. Williams, vice 
chancellor for agriculture; E. L. Angell, assistant chancellor; David 
H. Morgan, president; G. G. Gibson, director, Texas Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service; R. D. Lewis, director, Texas Agriculture Experiment 
Station; J. E. Adams, dean, school of Agriculture; A. D. Folweiler, 
director, Texas Forest Service; J. C. Miller, head of department of 
animal husbandry ; J. B. Page, head of department of agronomy; John 
H. Quisenberry, head of department of poultry husbandry; I. W. 
Rupel, head of department of dairy husbandry; Ron Logan, agricul- 
tural information office; A. C. Magee, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics; J. F, Rosborough, extension service, horticultural marketing 
specialist; C. M. Heald, county agricultural agent, Cherokee County ; 
Mrs. Irene P. Odom, county home demonstration agent, Cherokee 
County; John E. Hutchison, State agricultural leader, extension serv- 
ice; Miss Maurine Hearn, State home demonstration leader, extension 
service; Bardin H. Nelson, rural sociologist; R. L. Hunt, professor of 
farm management; Ralph Rogers, experiment station. 

Also present: Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant to the Committee 
on Agriculture; Mr. Theodore S. Gold, representing the United States 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, agriculture senior 
specialist of the Library of Congress; Frank A. Smonskey, official 
reporter. 

Mr. Harrineron. We know you are rushed for time. Go ahead 
and eat. We are going to dispense with introducing everybody. We 
have given you a list of the people here, and I am sure you have become 
acquainted with your neighbors. 

essrs. Thompson and Poage, and members of your committee, we 
are so happy you included College Station on your itinerary as you 
are studying the small farms problem. 
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When I spoke to some of my colleagues of other southeastern States 
land-grant colleges the first of this week, that you would be here, they 
were utterly amazed, because they did not know any Texan would 
admit that we have small farms. But, we do. We realize that this 
is a major problem in the field of agriculture, in this day and time, 

I will ask Mr. D. W. Williams, vice chancellor for agriculture, to say 
a few words, and introduce Mr. A. C. Magee, and then we will open 
up any questions you might have. 

Mr. Williams. 


STATEMENT OF D. W. WILLIAMS, VICE CHANCELLOR FOR 
AGRICULTURE, TEXAS A. AND M. COLLEGE SYSTEM 


Mr. Wir11Ams. Our plan this morning is not to in any way have 
a formal program at all. We had prepared a statement which has 
been furnished, a copy of which has been furnished to each of you, and 
this was prepared by Mr. Magee, of the agricultural economies depart- 
ment. 

As Chancellor Harrington has said, we will ask Mr. Magee to briefly 
go through this statement. Then I think our plan is to have a few 
questions. 

We have assembled here some people to whom you may direct any 
questions, if you wish. 

In the group that is assembled, is the dean of agriculture, the direc- 
tor of the experiment station, the director of the agriculture extension 
service, the rural sociologist, and then we have the heads of some of 
the departments, which, in the case of many of these farming areas, 
they represent activities in which there have been some very great 
changes, the poultry SApRTENeH, the dairy department, the animal 
husbandry department, the agronomy department—those departments 
particularly, and the horticultural marketing specialist. 

So, those felks are all assembled here. Then, in addition we have 
here some of the folks from the Extension Service, who will be respon- 
sible for, and are responsible for direct work with these people on 
small farms, and, of course, the large ones too, 

Particularly, we have the county agent and the home demonstration 
agent, from the county that has been selected as a pilot county for very 
careful and concentrated study in the area of this problem which you 
folks are considering at this time. 

I do not want to make any speech at all. I wanted to say that as a 
word of background. 

If I can set the stage for a moment, I think we have to recognize: 
What is the question that we are trying to get to? In other words, 
what are we trying to answer? 

Just during the time that I have worked for A. and M. College, the 
population of Texas has doubled, and the rural population has been 
eut in half. 

Now, any time a change as violent as that is taking place, certainly 
we can expect there will be problems. It is of particular interest to 
the committee on which you folks are assigned—the Small Farms 
Subcommittee. 

I think when we say we want to take a look at it, that we would 
freeze it as of now. We cannot freeze anything that changes con- 
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stantly, like agriculture, hence it seems to me that these problems be- 
come more acute during these periods when agriculture, as a segment, 
is less prosperous than maybe some of the other segments. Then, when 
agriculture is more prosperous, I expect we do not hear so much about 
these problems. 

So I expect that that has something to do with it. You will find in 
this statement, and also in what Mr. Magee may say, that there may 
appear that there is a good deal of concentration on one area in 
Texas. 

The only reason for that is that those 35 counties happen to be the 
ones that were designated in that Memphis meeting on income and 
so forth., So, for that reason, there will be some emphasis on that 
area, although by no means should it be interpreted that the prob- 
lems do not exist all over the State. 

That is plenty for me. 

Now, Mac. Mr. Magee has had a world of experience, he has come 
up through the area of county agent, has made many, many farm 
surveys all over the State, and heads up most of the work in farm 
management here, particularly in the research phases, and we have 
asked Mr. Magee to briefly go through this statement. 

Mac, don’t take too much time, so that we can have time then for 
questions from the group. 


STATEMENT OF A. C. MAGEE, PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS, TEXAS A. AND M. COLLEGE AND TEXAS AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Mr. Macer. Mr. Williams, distinguished visitors, and fellow 
workers : 

You have the statement that has been prepared, the statement that 
I would like to go over. I will try to use Mr. Williams’ advice and 
not spend too much time. 

Recent studies at the national level have focused attention on the 
urgency of further development of the resources, both human and 
physical, in many rural areas. 

The fact that farmers have smaller incomes than do other people, 
and that the gap is widening, gives added importance to this problem. 

The Texas A. and M. College system recognizes its responsibility 
in this area, particularly in developing and making available accu- 
rate information which can be used in arriving at intelligent decisions 
on possible procedures. 

We are mindful of the fact, however, that such decisions rest with 
the citizenry, and that well-informed people usually act wisely. 

Recent studies have shown a concentration of farm families with 
below-average earnings in 35 counties in the eastern and northeastern 
part of the State. 

Now, we did not have enough of these small maps to go around to 
all of you. I hope all of the out-of-State visitors have them. 

You will notice that the area in the northeast part of the State has 
been shaded in red, and you will notice one county near the center has 
been shaded blue. 

We will speak about that particular county more. 
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For all of us, we are talking about primarily these two types of 
farming areas. This is what we call the northeast sandyland. This 
is the Piney Woods area of east Texas. 

Almost exactly the 35 counties included those 2 areas. 

Here farming has long been characterized by small farms, smal] 
fields, small-scale operations, and relatively high-cost methods of 
production. 

For years, cotton and corn were the main crops but yields were lower 
than in most other areas. Timber is an important resource in many 
of the counties. 

During recent years, industrial development within the 35 counties, 
this area here [indicating] throughout the nearby gulf coast region, 
and in the Dallas-Fort Worth area, has offered many opportunities for 
off-farm employment. 

Numerous farmers have been attracted by such opportunities. 
Many others continue farming and supplement the family income by 
part-time work off the farm. 

In the meantime, much land has been taken out of cultivation and 
put into pasture, so that livestock production has assumed major 
importance. 

The number of people on farms in the 35-county area that we are 
speaking about started to decline during 1934. Since then the trend 
in both rural population, note, I say “rural population,” and in num- 
ber of farms, has been downward. In the 5-year period since 1950, 
the number of farms decreased by approximately 16 percent. That is, 
for this area. This change has been accompanied by an increase in 
size of the average farm and in the use of machinery for performing 
farm operations. The increase in size of farms and in mechanization 
does not apply uniformly to all farms. While some farm operators 
have been able to buy or rent larger farms, and have increased their 
farming efficiency through mechanization and supplemental irriga- 
tion, or similar practices, other farmers have not been able to make 
such adjustments, and they have not shared equally in the advance of 
agricultural technology. In the latter case, low production per farm 
is still common. 

Farming operations were mechanized more rapidly in other parts 
of the State than in east Texas. 

As other farmers mechanized, the productivity of their labor was 
extended and it has become increasingly difficult for east Texas 
growers to compete in the production of cotton, their main cash crop. 
Cotton acreage has declined steadily. In part, this was because many 
people quit farming to take off-farm employment, and in part, it was 
due to a shift to other enterprises. 

However, cotton continues to be an important source of income on 
many east Texas farms, in spite of the fact that farmers in this area, 
in general, get a lower return per hour spent growing cotton than do 
growers in most other parts of the State. 

These east Texas farmers can be expected to continue growing 
A ae until they find a more profitable use for their land and their 
labor. 

Concern for the large number of farm families with low-ave 
income is not new at Texas A. and M. The system, particularly 
through research and extension activities, has long been interested 
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in the problems of those who, because of low productivity per family, 
contribute relatively little to the Nation’s production of goods and 
services and, consequently, share unequally in our economic and social 


ro 

The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station carries on intensive 
programs of research in dealing with a wide range of problems asso- 
ciated with soils and with crops, livestock, and forestry production. 

Three substations and five field laboratories have been established 
to serve this 35-county area of east Texas. 

Those of you who have the maps will note a legend at the bottom 
that will show or help you locate the substations and field laboratories. 

These studies also are conducted cooperatively, with individual 
farmers. 

Economic studies of the major management and marketing prob- 
lems of the area have been initiated recently. 

In counties where forests are of major importance, the Texas Forest 
Service has an intensive program of conservation and management 
of forest lands. As a rule, woodlots on small farms are not well man- 
aged and here is a great potential for increasing timber production, 

Poorly managed forests may yield as low as 70 board feet per acre. 
Under good management, annual production of 700 board feet per 
acre annually is attainable. 

Some of the early extension work in the United States was in east 
Texas, 

County extension workers are playing an important part in the 
farming adjustments that are taking place. Many extension activities 
center around the problems of farm families who have shifted from 
cotton to other enterprises, such as dairy cattle, beef cattle, strawberry 
or truck crops. 

Recently there has been some expansion of extension work through 
the farm and home unit approach. 

A meeting was held on August 8, 1955, on the Texas A. and M. 
College campus, to which tax-supported agencies were asked to send 
representatives. 

The problems under discussion today were among the subjects of 
that meeting. The group was trying to arrive at some possible 
approaches to indicate the areas in which each might serve. 

t this meeting, Cherokee County was tentatively selected as a 
typical county which might serve as a pilot area for study and action 
programs, that might contribute to the solution of some of the prob- 
lems of the overall area. 

Now, those of you who have maps, the county that is colored in blue 
is Cherokee County. 

For those of you who do not have the maps, right here is the location 
of Cherokee County [indicating]. 

At a recent meeting, plans for a proposed study were explained to 
about 150 representative leaders from rural communities and towns, 
of Cherokee County. 

A great deal of interest was expressed in the objectives of the study 
and the group gave unanimous approval of the selection cf Cherokee 
County as a pilot county. 

Cherokee Bouse was selected for this purpose as the pilot county, 
for the following reasons: 

69255—56——9 
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1. Numerous problems and situations encountered in Cherokee 
County are expected to be similar to those existing in nearby coun- 
ties. 

2. A soil survey of the county was completed recently. That means 
it will have good information available in relating resources of the 
soil to some of the problems. 

8. Various Federal, State, and other agricultural agencies are ac- 
tively engaged in the county, and good working relations exist. 

4. The local soil conservation district corresponds with county 
boundaries. 

5. The Farmers Home Administration has an active program in 
the county. 

The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station has recently approved 
a study to be made in northeast Texas on an “Analysis of Agricultural 
Resources and Opportunities for Further Development.” 

Four phases of the problem of rural development will be considered 
in this study. 

Just a moment ago Mr. Williams raised this question, that he won- 
dered sometimes what question we were trying to answer. 

There is a feeling that we need to know a great deal more about the 
problem. One of the objectives of this study is to determine the, 
nature and the extent of the problem in any given locality. 

The second objective is to determine the nature and the extent of 
changes desired by farm people. I think frequently it is very easy 
to have an idea that ee a aay good idea, but it is very difficult 
to get people to accept it because they are not ready. They have not 
brought themselves to the point where they are willing to accept some 
of the good practices. We certainly find that in our experiment sta- 
tion and extension work. 

One of the objectives of this study is to find out what are the goals 
to which people themselves aspire. Then a third objective is to deter- 
mine the most effective ways and means to make the changes desired 
by farm families. 

Here, three categories are expected: 

We think there will be one group who wish to remain primarily as 
farmers, and want to-do a better job. That is.one problem. 

There are those who wish to continue as part-time farmers and want 
to make good use of the timedevoted to farming. . That is altogether 
a different problem. ic idving i 

Then there are those who. wish to:move into industry and other 
professions. That is another problem in the development of human 
resources, | 

The fourth objective is to make a continuous review of the problems 
which get underway to determine the progress being made and the 
attendant problems. 

Now, work on this study will start in Cherokee County soon. It is 
planned to extend the study to other counties, as rapidly as possible. 
As the study is expanded, other counties, with a wide variety of prob- 
lem situations will be selected. 

Thus, the problems of rural development, particularly in northeast 
Texas, have not only been recognized by the Wemep A. and M. College 
system, but much of the past research and. extension work has been 
directed toward the solution of these problems. 
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However, the problems of farm people are not fixed, but are continu- 
ally changing. That is, I think, a thing we all appreciate and we all 
understand. Those problems do not remain the same. New problems 
are constantly encountered on the farm. Consequently, programs of 
agricultural research and extension should be flexible. ‘The study that 
is to be made in Cherokee County is designed to adapt the research 
program to the chaaging problems of rural development. 

Mr. WirtaiaMs. Now, Cinaveameieds Thompson, I think the best pro- 
cedure will be to throw the thing open in an informal way for any 
questions or observations some of your people might want to make. 

Mr. THompson. I think that is fine, and I think they will speak 
right up and open the discussion. 

So, for the benefit of the gentlemen away from the State, you are 
in the hands of some of our very finest. experts on the subject we are 
studying, and they can provide valuable information, 

The floor is now open to you. 

Mr. Poacr. Clark, I wonder if we can get A. and M. College to 
give us some magic solution? I know they make magic down here. 

I think what Mr. Magee said there was certainly correct, that we do 
not make use of the techniques we already know. Probably the great- 
est difficulty in dealing with farmers, and particularly on small farms, 
is not only their reluctance, but their inability to use the techniques 
and the crops and the procedures that they know about at the present 
time, but then, we are always wondering why somebody had not dis- 
covered something else. 

I do not know to whom to direct my question. Do you think there 
is any real prospect of being able to give the farmers of Texas some 


other cash a Frankly, I think it is our greatest difficulty. Itisa 
t 


natural difficulty, so far, because we have not been able to grow a crop 
that would return the amount of money that cotton returns per acre. 
Do you see any prospects of any new cash crop ? 

Of course, the combine maize did do something of that kind in some 
sections of the State a few years ago. 

Mr. Wiiurams. The point, I think, is that, I doubt very much 
whether there is any one.crop that you are going to take and say “This 
is it,” for-an area as big'as the State of Texas, You know that. 

Mr. Poacr. I know that, 

Mr. Wrraaams. What has happened is there has been new crops. In 
other words, if this cattle business has shifted from west Texas, to 
east Texas, the rice came in, as a very great, crop. 

When I came to) A, and M.,, rice was nothing in.Texas.. Now we 
have a very big rice crop. . Wheat is much more of a crop than it used 
to be. Flax is'a. new crop in Texas. The grain sorghums that you 
mentioned, of course, corn, went out, didn’t it? The vegetable busi- 
ness developed considerably in east: Texas if you take a period of years. 
Then you come along so long, and it starts to shift out again. You 
shift in and you shift out. 

a do not think there is any one magic crop that is going to come 
along. 

The poultry industry has added tremendously to the income of 
some of the areas. The dairy industry, in areas, has added to the 
income. 

I think, yes, there are constant shifts. 
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Well, let us take the oilseed-bearing business. That promises in 
certain places of being a cash crop, but I do not see any crop, Bob, 
for a wide area. 

Now, poultry, yes; dairy, yes; beef cattle, yes—in areas. They shift 
in and out. 

Mr. Poacsr. Even those do not answer the question. I watched 
this beef cattle shift. I watched it shift on to the blacklands, and 
our land depreciated 50 percent in value with these shifts from cotton 
to beef cattle. Beef cattle are fine, if they pay enough to enable you 
to maintain the value of your land. But you can go broke fast grow- 
ing beef cattle on land with cotton valuation on it. When you destroy 
the value of your capital assets, you break the farmer just as truly as 
when you destroy his price of the product, because actually, his land 
becomes less productive in terms of total income when he shifts into 
beef cattle. I do not care how good his beef cattle are. I read some 
figures, and I know the Temple station reports they can make more 
money per acre on beef cattle than on cotton. 

The average farmer in Bell County does not do it, and the experi- 
ment station in Temple is the only place in Bell County that does it, 
and that does not help that farmer very much. 

Mr. Tuompson. The most encouraging factor in the statement that 
we have just heard, so far as I am concerned, is the fact that it is under 
study. This committee would never have been brought all the way 
to Texas, and some of the members from the State of Maine and New 
York State, from the far east coast, and in between, would never 
have come here except that they recognize that there is a tremendous 

roblem. The fact that it is so serious has drawn them from their 
hosaeh to come over here to hear what they have to say and to go on 
and study it on across the country. There is not any solution yet. 
We will never find a solution until we have gone through this present 
phase of study. 

I am tremendously encouraged to find that it is going on and some 
day, perhaps, this Family Farms Subcommittee will come on down 
and spend a little time with you in Cherokee County and see what is 
going on and from that find the answer to the problems. 

However, I do not want to take the time of any of you gentlemen. 
I can come here and talk with you easily during the balance of the fall. 

I would like to hear from some of our faraway members. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, just one comment. Of course, the main 
idea is to search for crops that are not in surplus. I noticed in the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s statement a day or two ago that he has advo- 
cated for funds for research, not resnkedh as we have had in the past, 
that is, on present crops, but research for other crops, and for other 
foods and other fibers that might be helpful to low-income families, 
that is, as to new crops. 

Mr. Aserneruy. [ am glad this discussion about Cherokee County 
has been brought up. 

Yesterday, when we were down in Fayette County, someone dis- 
tributed a copy of a paper published in that county. 

I noticed in it that there were about 15,000 acres of cotton allotted 
to that county. That is not much cotton, I know that, but it is 15,000 
acres. 


a 
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They planted only 88.7 percent of that acreage. They left un- 
planted 11.3 percent, which is a very high figure compared with the 
entire belt. 

The entire belt underplanted this year about 2 percent. 

Now, in my own area this year, we carried on a very extensive cam- 
paign urging farmers to plant their full allotments, I put out about 
50,000 letters myself. I urged these people to plant their full allot- 
ments. As a result, we came up this year with only about 3 percent 
of our acreage unplanted, which is an exceptional thing in a small- 
farm area. 

I know where you have a large number of small allotments that 
there is more opportunity of underplanting. The more allotments you 
have the more opportunity there is of underplanting. 

I asked one witness in Fayette County—I think his name was Mr. 
Willis—why his people did not surrender unplanted acreage, if they 
did not want it, and let somebody else plant it. He said, “Well, they 
just don’t want to fool with it.” 

I merely mention that to emphasize the point that there is oppor- 
tunity of improving the income of these small farm counties if farm- 
ers would plant their full allotments or surrender them to someone 
who would. 

I do not know what that 1,500 acres of cotton would produce, but it 
would be a good deal. The county lost production. The gins lost 
the ginning, the bankers lost use of the money, and merchants lost 
some business. Everyone was hurt because of the underplanting. 

Mr. Bass. I want to ask this question: I was interested in the men- 
tion in the report on Forest Service. How long will it be before we 
can convince farmers that pulpwood, forest production, could be a 
good cash crop. 

Mr. Harrineton. I am sorry, Dr. Bully, our forester, is not here. 

Mr. Gisson. I would like to make an observation, not as a forester 
at all, but to show the recognition that is rapidly taking place in the 
forest area, that trees are crops. 

I think there is a great headway being made in that respect in this 
State. This observation here, like a low of 70 board feet an acre with 
a possibility of 700 is convincing people in a big way that is a crop. 

he other thing I would like to say is, the thing that we can do 
immediately, like Congressman Abernethy mentioned there—there 
are some opportunities today. That is not the full answer, but we can 
start doing something now, and with hopes that some other things can 
be developed as we go along that will be even more far reaching. 
_ Mr. Bass. Is this forest situation a potential money crop, that if it 
1s properly advanced to the farmers, they can get money out of it? 

r. Grsson. Definitely. 

Mr. Bass. It is a long-range plan and hard to convince a farmer of 
anything profitable more than 1 year at a time, but it seems to me, real- 
izing there is a great shortage today in paper, the pulp mills are all 
working at full capacity, and still you cannot get paper, and of course 
the building lumber, which is fast being depleted—I think we in agri- 
culture should certainly in our research and extension work, do some- 
thing to promote this forest service. I think it is a great cash crop 
that the farmers are missing. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Congressman, in this State, the State forester and 
the Director of the Forest Service are connected, and under the same 
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board of directors as the A. and M. College. It is the only State in the 
Union in which that is true, and we have a very fine, close-working 
relationship, because the State forester is on this campus, you see? 

Mr. Bass. Yes. 

Mr. Witurams. And the district foresters, and our extension people, 
work very closely together. When they have meetings, we use the 

Forest Service as specialists, so-to speak, in order to get them well 
informed. 

I would say that the information of the Extension worker, the 
Agriculture Extension worker, in this case, has been enhanced very 
greatly, oh, I will say, over the last 15 or 20 years, and they are very 
conscious of that. Now, it-is a long-time thing and, for your real small 
man, that is one of your difficulties. 

Now the thing in connection with this program that we have been 
especially expressing, is the treefarming idea, and we have a great 
number of what we call “tree farmers” where he sets out a tract of 
land. We are producing under the State—— 

Mr. Bass. This is the idea I was trying to promote. Some of the 
diverted acres could be used. 

Mr. Wiir1ams. Under our own program, we are producing 20 
million trees a year, which are going out to these farmers, and so on, 
and they are being planted to a very great extent by some of these tree 
farms. That will tell after a while, you see. 

Mr. Harrtneron. Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. As much as I regret it, we are on a tight schedule, 
and will have to leave at 9 to have hopes of keeping up with our 
schedule. 

I think I speak for all of the members of the subcommittee in saying 
that we would much prefer to sit with you and carry on this discussion 
all day long. I think we realize, as you do, if we do not find a way of 
bringing cotton back as a principal cash crop in the area in question, 
then somebody is going to have a very difficult selling job, when we go 
to those farmers with a suggestion that they have to switch from 
cotton, that there is not any hope of reestablishing it, and that they will 
= to take on something new. We realize that you will have to do 

at job. 

I am not predicting doom, or anything of that kind, but I think 
we are going to have to rely on you to sell them on the idea, before we 
get through. 

We have enjoyed our stay here very much, and we are indebted to you 
for your hospitality. We have had a wonderful night and a wonderful 
morning. e bid you goodbye with the thought that we are all going 
to be together again, probably frequently, as we pursue the problem, 
and then, together, arrive at some solution. 

I know that you are ready to come to Washington when we ask for 
advice in the committee up there, and we certainly shall, after we have 
reconvened and digested the information that we have gathered thus 
far, and will gather in the next few days. 

If you will excuse us now, Doctor, we will go along unceremoneously, 
and 1 at all in the way we prefer, because we would like to stay 
around. 

I want to ask you to express to your.own very distinguished and 
ee oe Congressman, Tiger Teague, that I regret he was not 

ere. 
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He had the major part in arranging for this meeting. He is beloved 
among us all, and Tiger is one of the best. Would you give him our 
greetings, please ? 

Mr. Harrrneron. I surely will. 

Again, Mr. Thompson, we are happy you came this way, and hope 
you will come back when you can stay longer. It has been a pleasure 
to have you. 

Thanks a lot. 

(Whereupon, at 8:50 a. m., the informal meeting of the committee 
at Texas A. and M. College was recessed. ) 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1955 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SvscoMMITTER ON Famity Farms or THE 
CoMMITTEH ON AGRICULTURE, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

The subcommittee met at 8 a. m., in Hatcher Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La., for a joint meeting with staff members 
of the Louisiana State University, Gen. Troy H. Middleton, president 
of Louisiana State University, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Clark W. Thompson (chairman of the 
subcommittee), George W. Grant, John L. McMillan, Thomas G. 
Abernethy, Ross Bass, W. Pat Jennings, Clifford G. McIntire, Wil- 
liam R. Williams, and T. Ashton Thompson. 

Also present : Gen. Troy H. Middleton, president of Louisiana State 
University; Dean J. G. Lee, college of agriculture; H. C. Sanders, 
director, agriculture extension; J. Norman Efferson, director, agri- 
culture experiment stations; Alvin Bertrand, rural sociologist (asso- 
ciate professor of sociology) ; Charles Smith, dean of the university ; 
Daniel Borth, comptroller ; Milton Harrison, assistant to the president 
of Louisiana State University; J. H. Mattox, Jr., director of public 
relations. 

Also present: Francis LeMay, staff consultant to the Committee on 
Agriculture; Mr. Theodore S. Gold, representing the United States 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, agriculture senior 
specialist of the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Mippieton. Gentlemen, we here at the university are delighted 
that you included us in your rather rapid trip through Louisiana. We 
are also pleased that you could get here and be with us last night. 

Now, E do not know exactly what you would want from us, but I 
brought certain individuals over here today, that have some knowledge 
of the family farm situation in Louisiana, and we will take all the 
time that you wish. 

I understand from Clark Thompson here on my right, that he is 
going to leave here at 9 o’clock. I believe that is right, is it? 

Mr. Toompson. What is the schedule, Frank? 

Mr. LeMay. 9 o’clock. 

Mr. Mippteron. So those here who have something to say will gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. 

In order to identify this small group from the faculty here out of 
a faculty of some 600, sitting on the corner here is Dr. Daniel Borth, 
professor, college of commerce, who is financial and business manager 
of the university. 
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The young gentleman on the far corner there is director of public 
relations; the gentleman in the center, Dr. Charles Z. Smith, is the 
dean of the university. 

On the corner is Dr. Alvin Bertrand, whose chief interest is rural] 
sociology, and he knows something about the farm situation. 

The gentleman sitting right here is Director Sanders, of the agri- 
culture extension division. 

The gentleman here is Dr. J. Norman Efferson, who is head of the 
experiment stations. Those of you who know something about rice, 
doubtless know Dr. Efferson. 

The gentleman on the corner over here is Dean J. G. Lee, who is dean 
of the college of agriculture. 

I am going to ask: Whom would you like to start—Dean Lee? 
You or Director Sanders, or Dr. Efferson ? 

Dean Ler. I think we will take Dr. Efferson and then Dr. Bertrand. 

Mr. Mippteron. All right. 

Dr. Efferson. 


STATEMENT OF J. NORMAN EFFERSON, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURE 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Dr. Errerson. Gentlemen, I have often wished that we could get 
some agreement in the United States on what a family farm is. 

When I think of the family farm I am reminded of the story I heard 
about the young fellow by the name Rosenbloom, who was quite a 
paychclogirt. 

e decided that he was going to make a million dollars. 


A friend asked “How ?” 

“T am going to New York and open a restaurant,” he said. 

“You don’t know anything about the restaurant business. How are 
you going to do it?” 

“T know what eons want. I am going to name it and put neon 
lights on it, and I don’t need a good cook or fancy things, or any good 
music, or anything of that sort. The name is going to bring them in.” 

“What are you going to name it ?” 

“My name is Rosenbloom. I am going to name it ‘Frenchy Rosen- 
bloom’s Italian Hacienda.’ ” 

He was going to be something to all People, and, in some respects 
I think the family farm is all things to all people. I am going to try 
to confuse it still more by giving my definition of a family farm. If 
I disagree with some of you, I woe like to argue the point a little bit, 
at least to think the thing over togeth 

A family farm to me should be large enough to provide a reasonably 
full-time job for the operator and members of his;family. And that 
means approximately 200 days of work for the ordinary farmer, with 
no extra labor. It should provide more than one-half of the total 
income for the farm family. 

It should be small enough so that all managerial decisions, and, at 
least. one-half of the physical work in the production of the farm 
enherDriae is done by the members of the farm family living on the 

arm. 

You watch me there. I say the production, not the harvesting, 
because the harvesting is a rapid, hurry-up job, where you need a lot 


. 
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of extra labor. I say a farm is still a family farm, as long as the 
managerial decision, and one-half of the physical labor in the produc- 
tion of the farm commodities is done by the members of the family. 
That does not mean one-half of the total labor. When you get harvest 
labor, it is larger than that. I have a large range there in family 
farms, as I see them. 

This classification, as I look at it, includes about 60 percent of 
our Louisiana farms. There is another 35 percent of them that are 
too small to be family farmers, they do not have sufficient productive 
work on the farm to provide one-half of the income needed, or provide 
reasonably full-time jobs for the operator and members of his family. 
The remaining 5 percent I put in the upper limits that are so large 
that they would go beyond the family-size unit, as I see it. 

Now we could argue, I think, on that basis, for the rest of the 
day, but, briefly, that is the picture. 

Now, looking at Louisiana, where do we expand and what are 
we doing, and what is happening to our family-sized farm I will 
illustrate that by some of these charts, briefly. 

The first one gives us a picture of the size of our farms in the 
last 20 years, the proportion of ownerships, the size of farms, the 
number of farms, the owners, and size. 

We are going down in numbers of farms, 124,000, compared to 
161,000 just 20 years ago. 

Our proportion of ownership relates to our decline in tenancy, 
and is 32.9 owners in 1929 and 59.9 owners in 1949, and you add to 
this approximately 50 percent part owners. I prefer to classify them 
as @ group, as owning part land and owning additional land and the 
larger farmers. You wind up with 75 percent of our farmers who 
are now owners or part owners. The size has gone up 35 percent in 
20 years, from less than 60 acres to a little more than 90 acres. To 
me, that is a healthy sign, because that size increase is going up in 
these family-sized farms, as I interpret them, to a point where it is 
bringing about more efficiency on those farms. It has not occurred 
on some of the so-called plantations, the corporate-type farms. 

As a matter of fact, the plantations, the corporate-type farms in 
Louisiana—and I expect in the South as a whole—are decreasing 
rather than increasing in importance. The main reason is this: Any 
time you have increases in farm-labor costs, the large holding, with 
its difficulties in handling labor, has a greater disadvantage in han- 
dling, because agriculture is biological in nature, and takes decisions 
on the»spot. Any time you have increased and higher labor costs, 
the advantage of the family-type farm becomes greater, and you have 
a constant movement in that direction. 

Now, the farms very in Louisiana widely as to'size and type. That 
variation depends to quite an extent on the type of farm. 

This is a picture of the type of farming in Louisiana. We have 
cotton, dairy, our delta cotton in these two areas, cutover pineland 
in here; roughly little agriculture; mostly rice and beef cattle here; 
and here sweetpotatoes and cotton and the like. 

The sugarcane area is here. Here is the dairy area. It moves up 
to Mississippi and New Orleans dairy and fruit. Actually, a little 
oo down here [indicating]. Look at those, and look at the size 
of farms. 
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Mr. Gotp. Would you show us on that map what section we drove 
through ? 

Dr. Errerson. You are right through here now. You came from 
Texas and I assume you came up. 

Mr. THompson. 190. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Opelousas. 

Dean Ler. Came through De Quincy. 

Dr. Errerson. Through here [indicating]. Thatis right. And you 
crossed part of that cutover area, the northeastern edge of the Rice 
Belt, and went through the center of mixed farming area—sweet- 
potatoes and cotton on this side—and crossed the northern edge of the 
sugarcane area before getting to Baton Rouge. 

On moving up you will get into pine timber, three-fourths of the 
land, and the other in dairy, and then in intensive strawberries in here. 
That I could not classify separately, the size of farm varies; it varies 
according to the enterprises followed, according to traditional matters 
and ownerships, and so on. 

You notice, you have large belts in the Mississippi Belt area, that is, 
large farms, and more or less extensive agriculture. 

You have small family farms in this area, and in this area here 
[indicating], and the dairy area, and that is your cutover pine area. It 
is large in the Rice Belt and large in the sugarcane area. It does not 
mean necessarily that these are not family-type farms, and these are 
[indicating]. My definition of a family-type farm depends on the 
amount of productive work to be done in the area. 

In strawberries, in Livingston, it takes 100 man-days to work and 
grow the strawberries. Three cars is a family-sized farm. There are 


larger farms than that there, in terms of P uctive work. 
i 


You have quite a few of those in here [indicating]. Jumping over 
into this area, which is livestock, it takes about 200 breeding cows, 
breeding calves, to provide productive work for a family throughout 
the year, and it takes 2 man-days per cow, for that is a 400-day job, and 
it takes 500 to 1,000 acres to take care of those 200 head of breedin 
cows. That would be a family farm of 500 to 1,000 acres, and it woul 
still be the type of farm where the operation is done by the farmer 
and members of his family and where the income is sufficient to provide 
what they have—maybe now what is needed down the line—— 

Mr. Bass. May I ask a question? I see your charts, most of them 
are dater 1949 and 1950. 

Dr. Errerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bass. Has there been any change taking place between that 
time and now? 

Dr. Errerson. The answer is “Yes.” The changes are moderate, 
but they are continuing in the direction of fewer farms. 

Mr. Bass. Fewer farms? 

Dr. Errerson. Fewer farms or farmers. 

Mr. Bass. Fewer farmers? 

Dr. Errerson. That is right; yes. The number is oa going 
down. I said that it was 124,000. My idea is that it is less than 120,000 
now. 

Mr. Asernerny. Did that come from the agriculture census of 
1950? 
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Dr. Errerson. Yes; from the agricultural census of 1950, which is 
the only source we have for the data, and that is for a 5-year period, 
and we will have the 1955 census within a year. 

What is happening over Louisiana in terms of mechanization, 
power, and machinery, briefly? Horses and mules have gone down, 
and tractors have gone up, in the 20 years, to a great extent, 5,000 to 
almost 37,000. 

Combines, from 1929, more than 3,500. 

Sugarcane, which is an important product, has jumped to where 
95 percent of the crop is harvested mechanically. It has eut down 
from 200 man-hours per acre to less than 100 man-hours per acre in 
less than 5 years. 

Cotton, we had 128,000 producers. In 1954, we have recent fig- 
ures, we have only 64,000 producers, half are producing crops. That 
is the most important crop and makes up 32 percent of the cash in- 
come annually. Acreage is from 2 million acres to half a million 
acres. ‘The most important factor, yield is up from less than 200 to 
400 pounds per acre. 

There have been important reasons for this increase, including an 
overall education program, including emphasis on researeh, on our 
most important crop, and widespread interest in improving productiv- 
ity of the important cash crop, and we have important increases’ in 
the yield. 

Mr. Bass. May I ask a question there ? 

Is it possible to convert the Louisiana acres that now grow cotton 
to sugarcane acres? Will it grow sugar ?/ 

Dr. Errrerson. No, because it is concentrated in the southern part 
of Louisiana, where it can’t be harvested. 

Mr. Bass. Can it be converted to rice? 

Dr. Errerson. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. You can? 

Dr. Errerson. You can convert it to rice, and can convert sugar- 
cane into cotton acres. 

Mr. Bass. You cannot give riceland to sugarland ? 

Mr. THomrson. We were hurt where controls were put on and re- 
duction in acreage affected cotton and there were no controls on rice 
at that time. Many of the cotton farmers went into rice on a grand 
scale. 

Dr. Errerson. A serious mistake was made in not putting on the 
controls at the same time. What happened was we had a large ex- 
pansion of rice going out of cotton and out of sugarcane land and 
going out of soybeans and at a time we had all the rice we needed. 
Now we ended up with rice, with the situation relatively 

Mr. Anernetuy. I think the record ought to indicate here that what 
you pointed out in acreage is cotton acreage in Louisiana and that 
it is typical of the entire South, I think it is fair to say the South, 
which had lived with this cotton problem for three-quarters of cen- 
tury had practically solved its problem when our western friends came 
into the picture and aggravated it again for us. 

Dr. Errerson. I agree with you. Statistically, the picture is 
clear. 

Mr. ApernetHy. We had done everything in the world to educate 
our people toward the plight of overproduction of cotton. We made 
material progress in that respect. Our people were rotating their 
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crops, county agents and experiment stations were preaching it and 
farmers were practicing it. It turned out that we rotated ourselves 
out of our best cash crop. 

Dr. Errerson. Rice is our second most important crop, making up 
about 15 percent of our total income. 

From 1929 to 1954 there was an increase in number of producers, 
and from. 1929 to 1954, quite an increase in acreage, and from 1929 
to 1954, substantial increase in yields per acre. 

For my Texas friends, Texas has been at that 14 level for 10 years, 
and is now close up to 18, but Louisiana was down to 9 in the early 
1940’s and has increased materially in recent years. ; 

Incidentally, the rice acreage in the United States as a whole has 
not increased. The greatest expansion has been in California, again, 
in the last 10 years. California increased less than 400,000 acres in 
about 7 years. 

Sugarcane: Number of producers, 6,000, acreage is up, the yield per 
acre is up substantially. 

Now, this is a little false picture. You have to watch statisticians. 
Once in a while they will pull a few stunts on you. I do not want to 
pull any on you. Incidentally, I wish you would call my hand 
occasionally, 

It so happens that in 1929, Louisiana’s sugar industry was the 
lowest it had ever been. From the we of diseases, mosaic 
and root-rot caused acreage to drop to a low level and yields were very 
low. 

This picture overemphasizes the difference in acreage. The acre- 
age 10 re earlier than that was 350,000 but the yield and the aver- 
age yield for the 5-year period following this, when we dug into and 
solved the problems, was about 18 tons. 

Sugarcane is about 10 percent of our income. 

Sweetpotatoes are our fourth most important crop, 3 percent of 
our total income, and in terms of number of producers, it has dras- 
tically declined ; in terms of acreage there was a substantial increase, 
in terms of increase, a major increase. 

It so happens that the sweetpotato production area is primarily in 
the central Louisiana mixed-farming area, in an area of a large num- 
ber of small, family-type farms, substantial increases in efficiency, 
but with declining number of farms and an increasing number of 
acres, larger acreage per farm and greater efficiency, all the way down 
the line, but they are still family-type farms. 

Mr. McIntire. Might I ask, in relation to that reduction in 
number of farms and increase in acreage, was there any clearing of 
land involved in that increase of acreage? 

Dr. Errerson. No; it was consolidation of existing units. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Dr. Errerson. Strawberries are our fifth most important crop and 
2 percent of our total income. They have had a major decline in the 
number of farms, a major decline in acreage, but substantial increase 
in yield per acre. This is 124-pint crates. That is the way we sell 
strawberries in Louisiana. Most others sell them in 24-quart crates. 

We have the same problems and difficulties that you have in agri- 
culture, continuing increase in labor costs, and that is pertaining to 
strawberries very largely. Actually, it takes 13 man-hours or 130 


a 
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10-hour days to grow and harvest the average acre, for fertilizing, 
that is a ton and a half, and producing the strawberries for market 
and handling them by hand. 

With the increase of labor costs, the development of quick-freezing 
methods and processes to reduce the spread between fresh straw- 
berries and frozen strawberries, price has not gone up and labor costs 
have gone up, and strawberries have gone down. Unless we increase 
our yield still further, they are likely to continue down. 

Livestock is important in Louisiana as is true in the United States 
as a whole. Twenty years ago, less than 20 percent of the total in- 
come was from livestock. Now it is one-third, from 19 percent to 
33 percent in 20 years, of our proportion of livestock and livestock 
products. 

In terms of cattle, you see, double in numbers. In terms of milch 
cows, some increase. That is milk production in the New Orleans 
milkshed area only. It is three times as great from 1930 to 1954. 

Mr. AserNetuy. Is that in Louisiana or part in Mississippi, Doctor ? 

Dr. Errrerson. Part in the Mississippi milkshed area. 

With this expansion in the milk production, I want to reassure the 
New York representative here today that Louisiana is barely self- 
sufficient in fluid milk production, and has just reached that point 
after about 10 years. The per capita consumption of milk is increas- 
ing, and it is our hope ind. die hope of the South to produce those 


things that will give us an improved standard of living, and diet. 
Milk is important. We are expanding and consuming more milk. 
We have practically no manufactured milk produced. As far as 
pastures, we have jumped up substantially from 1929 to 1954, as you 


can see, as we moved into livestock and livestock product production. 

As far as poultry, we have fewer chickens, but more eggs produced. 
The broiler industry has been established in recent years. 

What does this mean, in terms of income for the farmers? Cash 
from the farm market is, 1939, 15 years ago, $90 million; 1954, $371,- 
760,000. Here is a place where you have to watch statistics. After 
this chart was prepared, I worried about it. The average is for any 
5-year period, $125 million. It happens that 1939 was a poor year for 
cotton, sugarcane, and rice. I salle want to say the cash income is 
4 times greater, but the truth of the matter is that it is 3 times greater. 

Mr. Gotp. They are not constant dollars? 

Dr. Errerson. No. 

Mr. Got. They are actual dollars? 

Dr. Errerson. Yes; that is right. If you deflate this it would come 
down quite a bit, but still be a net increase. 

And you have a few other measures of increases in standards of 
living and things of that sort. 

Now, this figure in 1954 represents about $3,000 gross income per 
farmer for the 124,000 farmers we have in Louisiana. The cash in- 
come from farm products in 1952 was $430 million as compared to 
this $371 million in 1954. 

My estimate for 1955 of $371 million will be lower because of a 
substantial reduction in rice acreage that does not show up here, and 
there are further reductions in cotton and sugarcane. 

In 1955, this will be between $325 million and $340 million, in spite 
of the decreasing of price on some items. 
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Cash income is going down, to some extent. Where do we go from 
here? What is the answer and the solutions? 

I think we will have to tackle it several ways. One, realize that 
there are certain farms in Louisiana that are inefficient and likely to 
remain that way, and that is the 35 to 40 percent which are too small 
to be efficient units. Put them aside and tackle the first remaining 
60 percent, which I say, with the exception of 60 percent of them, are 
family-type farms. Our hope is the continuation of two things: an 
educational program which will give them the chance to utilize every- 
thing that we now know about agriculture that they can use, particu- 
larly this intensification of farm and home development programs, 
which made possible, as you know, increase in appropriations at the 
Federal level and State level. 

Secondly, intensification of the collection of information which will 
make agriculture more efficient, from the standpoint of the small 
farm. 

What I am speaking of there is research. That we definitely need. 
We have a good program going and it is bringing about results, but 
there is a lot of other information that we need. 

In the South, particularly, we need greater emphasis on livestock 
because we have, in the past, spent most of it on crops. 

We need education and research on livestock, research and edu- 
cational programs in the development of alternative enterprises, re- 
placement crops, and in the overall field of agricultural marketing. 

Those are the points that I see which we need to bear down on. 

Now, for those 35 or 40 percent that I say are too small, I think we 
need educational programs, special types of educational programs to 
help these rural residents—and that is what I call them, because 35 
to 40 percent of Louisiana farmers do not sell more than $1,000 worth 
of the total produced throughout the year, and 28 percent of them 
work off the place 100 days or more. 

One of the best ways is to get a job driving a school bus. That is 
the best vocation I know of, ride a school bus half the time and work 
on the farm half the time. We need more school buses, or whatever 
it takes to get the job done. 

The same program will not solve both issues. It is for commercial 
agriculture and the family type. 

I am not afraid in this Nation as our wages increase we will have 
anything but the family-type farm. We have one approach for these 
smaller units. It offers other problems. I know I have not thought 
of them as seriously as I have in the last few weeks, as it comes closer 
to our attention. We need educational opportunities and special re- 
search and assistance, to do two things: stay on the farm and make it 
more efficient. Those who cannot stay on the farm, give them oppor- 
tunity elsewhere, maybe rural industry and other things of that 
type. 

T Pochiend are not simple, and I do not think they will be solved 
overnight, but, as indicated by the progress made, improvement. is 
made, and I think can be continued to be made in the future. 

I will be glad to answer any questions that I can answer. I havea 
statistician’s folder and data here, but I thought I’d better not use 
it this morning. 

Mr. Tuompson. Doctor, do you have these charts in smaller sizes ? 

Dr. Errerson. I could have them prepared and sent right away. 


*» 
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Mr. Tuompson, If you would, I believe they will be helpful to 
us in the record, and helpful to our scribe who is recording all proceed- 
ings. Wouuld you submit them to us for our study ? 

Dr. Errerson. I would be glad to prepare them and send them to 
Wee next week. 

Mr. Tuompson. The charts will be filed with the record to give 
us the true picture. It might be noted, so that they can be remem- 
bered. 

(The charts referred to are as follows) : 


CHARTS ON LOUISIANA AGRICULTURE—25 YEARS OF CHANGE AND PROGRESS 

(Prepared by Louisiana Agricultural Extension Service, H. C. Sanders, director, 
and the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, J. N. Efferson, director, 
Baton Rouge, La., October 1955) 


LOUISIANA FARMS 
NUMBER, S1zE, AND OWNERSHIP, 1929 anp 1949 


90.2 acres 


59.9% 
57.9 acres 
32.9% 
1929 1949 1929 


No. of Farms Owners Size of Farms 


The number of farms in Louisiana has declined about one-fourth since 1929 
while the average acreage per farm has increased about 50 percent. During 
this same period, the proportion of full owners has about doubled. 
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LOUISIANA GENERALIZED TYPE oF FARMING AREAS 


‘ Upland Cotton, Dairy & Poultry; 
—— Delta Cotton & Beef Cattle 


% Cutover Pine Lands 
= Rice & Becf Cattle 
Bs Central Louisiana Mixed Farming! 


[} Seane Cone 


B East Louisiana Dairy, Truck 
and Mixed Farming 


1H] ee Sian Dairy, Truck & 


There are seven major type-of-farming areas in Louisiana with significant 
differences from area to area as to kinds of farm products grown, farm practices, 
soil types, and climatic conditions. Within each type-of-farming area there are 
also differences in farming conditions and products produced. 
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AVERAGE Size or Farms IN LOUISIANA, By AcRES, 1950 


> Ears 
Lee 


Louisiana farms vary in size according to the type of farming and the propor- 
tion of available cropland. In general, the larger farms are in the delta cotton, 
rice, and sugarcane areas while the smaller farms are in the Upland cotton, 
mixed farming, and truck and fruit areas. 
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PoWER AND MACHINERY—CHANGES, 1929-50 


36 
233,288 
3,505 
5,016 
00 00 


317,185 


735 
1929 1950 1929 1950 1929 1950 1929 1950 
Horses & Mules Tractors Combines Cane Harvester 


Rapid strides are being made in the mechanization of Louisiana agriculture. 
There are now more than seven times as many tractors as in 1929, but a third 
fewer horses and mules. Machines now harvest practically all of the sugarcane 
crop, most of the rice and small grains are combined, and a significant part of 
the corn and cotton is picked mechanically. 
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CoTToN—CHANGES IN Propucrion, 1929-54 


1,945,532 


1929 1929 1929 195k 
No. of Producers Acreage Yield Per Acre 
Cotton is the most important farm product of Louisiana and produces about 
a third of the total farm cash income. Since 1929 the number of producers has 
declined 50 percent, acreage is down 65 percent, but yield has doubled. 
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Riice—CHANGES IN Propuorion, 1929-54 


5,678 2,000 


1929 195k 1929 195k 1929 1954 
No. of Producers Acreage Yield Per Acre 


Rice is the second most important farm product of Louisiana and produces 
about 15 percent of the total farm cash income. Since 1929, the number of rice 
producers and the acreage planted has increased. Yield per acre is up about 
25 percent. 
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SUGARCANE—CHANGES IN PropucTIon, 1929-54 


275,000 


1929 195k 1929 195k 
No. of Producers Acreage Yield Per Acre 
Sugarcane is the third most important farm product of Louisiana and produces 
about 10 percent of the total farm cash income. While the number of producers 


has declined since 1929, the acreage planted has increased and the yield per 
acre has advanced by about 30 percent. 
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SWEETPOTATOES—CHANGES. IN PRODUCTION, 1929-54 


1929 195k, 1929 195k 1929 195h 
No. of Producers Acreage Yield Per Acre. 


Sweetpotatoes is the fourth most important crop in Louisiana and produces 
about 3 percent of the total farm cash income. Since 1929 the number of 
producers has declined, but acreage and yield are up substantially. 
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STRAWBERRIES—CHANGES IN Propuction, 1929-54 


1929 1954 195L, 195k 
No. of Producers Acreage Yield Per Acre 


Strawberries represent the fifth most important crop in Louisiana and produces 
about 2 percent of the total farm cash income. Commercial production is 
centered in three southeastern parishes. The trend in number of producers and 
yield has been down, but yield has increased 40 percent. 
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LivESTOCK—CHANGES IN PRODUCTION 


1,26 ,616 


1950 1929 


929 1950 1940 1 
All Cattle Milk Cows Milk Produced (lbs. 


Livestock and livestock products now account for about 30 percent of the gross 
income from all farm products as compared with only 18 percent 25 years ago. 
Beef and dairy cattle numbers as well as production have increased substantially. 
Practically all milk produced is used for fluid consumption. 
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PASTURE—CHANGES IN PropucTIon, 1929-54 


4,759,000 


The dairy and beef cattle enterprises depend largely on pasture. In terms of 
land area, Louisiana pastures have more than doubled in acreage since 1929. In 
addition, the development of improved pastures has been stimulated in recent 
years. 
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POULTRY—CHANGES IN NUMBER AND PRODUCTION 


h,133,15h 20, 750, 000 


3,725,886 


Broilers 


1200 Producers 
36,000,000 lbs. 


in 195h 


1929 1929 1950 
Chickens on Farms Bgge Sold (dozen) 


Although the number of chickens on farms has declined slightly since 1929, the 
number of eggs sold has increased considerably and a thriving broiler industry, 
including 1,200 producers who produced 36 million pounds in 1954, has been 
established. 


Changes in level of living 
1939 1954 


Cash from farm marketings 
Electricity 

Running water 

Home freezers 


2 Not reported. 


Louisiana agriculture has made rapid strides in recent years. The cash income 
from farm marketings increased by about 4 times from 1939 to 1954. Changes 
in the use of electricity on farms and the availability of running water, home 
freezers, washing machines, radios, and the like, indicate rapidly increasing 
standards of living on Louisiana farms. 
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Mr. Jennrnos. Doctor, you mentioned rural industries. Do you 
have any particular type of rural industry that has proven particularly 
beneficial in your area here? 

Dr. Errerson. My general observation is some of the smaller manu- 
facturing industries. We had a small textile mill in one area and a 
small one in another area. 

Mr. THompson (Louisiana). Petroleum helped. 

Dr. Errerson. Yes. We have this situation: Forty percent of our 
total working population was in agriculture. Now it 1s only 17 per- 
cent. That is in 20 years, and shows the increase in industry in the 
South—particularly Louisiana—and that has helped give alternative 
opportunities for these people as they moved out of agriculture. That 
is not as true and is not as good in some of our other Southern States. 

Mr. McIntme. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question or two? 

Might I state that, as you have discussed this matter, and as you 
projected your thoughts into the measures by which this problem in 
both groups of families on family-size farms could be met, no reference 
was made as to whether or not the credit tools available to each of your 
groups are, in your opinion, adequate to meet your needs? Could 
you make an observation on that? Does the facility of credit come 
into this picture ¢ 

Dr. Errerson. That is a very important problem in meeting the 
needs of and maintaining stability in a family-type farm. That is one 
of the big advantages that the large corporate unit has that the small 
farm does not have. 

I would say the credit facilities have been improved to quite an 
extent in the list 20, 25 years, but there is still room for further im- 
provement, particularly in this group of rural residents, part-time 
farmers, or whatever you wish to call them. They have received very 
little attention. There is room for improvement and adjustments. 

Mr. McIntire. As the drop in income has occurred, is it your obser- 
vation that the credit facilities have adjusted themselves sufficiently 
in their terms required on their papers to meet the credit problem 
adequately ? 

Dr, Errerson. From the standpoint of maintaining safety of credit, 
yes; from the standpoint of permitting farmers to adjust to newer types 
of agriculture, no. 

Any farmer in this State can borrow money on cotton, but, when he 

ts credit to borrow money to go into the livestock enterprise, he gets 
into trouble. 

; Mr. Peta What are you doing in this State in amount of 
orest 

Dr. Piiidso: We have a very aggressive forestry program from the 

State level, and at the university level of research and teaching. It 

is one of our more important enterprises, very important. 

Now, I do not know of any other except the specific research pro- 
grams that I am familiar with. We have a very aggressive educa- 
tional program throughout the State. 

Mr. TuHompson (Louisiana). Our timber is greater today than it was 
in 1929 and 1930. 

Mr. McMian. Are the farmers experiencing any difficulty in get- 
ting loans to buy farm equipment, machinery, and dairy equipment ? 

Dr. Errerson. They have had difficulties the last year or two. With 
declining income, lending agencies are hesitant to gamble, like they 
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once were willing to gamble. Of course, it needs that adjustment. 
We need to get out of these surplus cash crops into diversified agri- 
culture. 

Mr. McoMiixan. I have a number of complaints in my State along 
that line. They are not able to get long-term credit to purchase 
machinery. 

Mr. THompson (Louisiana). That istruein my area. With sweet 
potatoes and so forth that they have, they could, in 2 or 3 years, come 
out, I think, if they have the equipment. 

Mr. Errerson. You can say that again. I have been trying to talk 
to my front office for money to mechanize our experimental farms. 

Mr, Mippteron. He does not have any difficulty in talking to the 
front office. 

I want to leave a little time for your chairman. Would you be 
interested—we have 2 or 3 other people here, and they cannot all talk, 
but I was wondering if you would be more interested in the farm popu- 
lation, where they are, than some of the other things. Would you? 
Would you be interested in that ? 

Dean Ler. Sociology. 

Mr. THompson. Sociology. 

Mr. Mippteron. Here is Dr. Bertrand, a Louisiana Cajun. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALVIN BERTRAND, RURAL SOCIOLOGIST, 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, LOUISIANA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY 


Dr. Berrranp. I have about five Cajun friends. Since the time is 


short, we will leave those out. 

Those who do not catch the significance of this, sometime when you 
have an opportunity, you might ask the Renn to explain. 

Now, if you fellows really want to live, I invite you to come to south 
Louisiana. That is where they know how to take the serious side of 
life, [might say. Since our time is short-—— 

Mr. Mippteton. We will give you 10 minutes. 

Dr. Berrranp. Please stop me if I get carried away here. 

Gentlemen, as you know, behind our economic activity and behind 
all our other activities, are your human resources,.and, of course, that 
is a sociologist’s interest. In Louisiana, we have divided the State 
by what we call rural social areas, areas of homogeneous character- 
istics, 

The important thing that T would like to point out about this first 
map is that the areas which are homogeneous on social characteristics 
follow very closely the type farming areas which Dr. Efferson pointed 
out to you. 

To me, that is significant, because it says that type farming is a 
major factor in conditioning social life anywhere, and at least it gives 
us a base for starting. 

Now, what is happening to our rural population in Louisiana? 
This is a map showing the change, in white rural farm population, 
1940 to 1950.. These trends have continued to the present, as far as we 
can determine from estimates of population which have been released. 

If you notice the areas that were en out, having the heavy 
concentration of family farms—and I follow Dr. Efferson’s definition 


. 
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there—and also areas that have experienced the relatively large, abso- 
lute losses, and relative losses of farm population as a whole—that 
is up here in our north upland cotton areas, and down here, in our 
central mixed-farming area, the outmigration rarely ever gets below 
one-third in a 10-year period. 

To me, that is significant, but, it is even more significant, when I 
tie it in with the outmigration of older youth in rural areas. 

Now, it has been of concern to our extension division here at the 
university. Director Sanders and others have asked us to help them 
in some of the research to determine why these youths were leaving. 

Perhaps we ought to tell you, between 1940 and 1950, the proportion 
of older youths, from 18 to about 28 or so, leaving the farm areas of our 
State, was almost 50 percent, 47.9. 

Now, of course, we expect the rural areas to replenish the popula- 
tion. It has done that in the past. But this is excessive. It is a matter 
of concern, especially when many come from family-farm areas. 

Why are they not staying on the farms? 

Well, gentlemen, there is a problem, and Dr. Efferson mentioned 
some solutions, as he saw it, to the family-farm maintenance. 

sat is a problem—and one which we have to solve. Why are they 
leavin 

Well, lack of opportunity is one thing. It just costs too much for a 
young man to get into the farming business. There is no longer the 
operation of the agricultural ladder, where he used to know where he 
could work for his dad a while and then, as a hired hand, and then, 
finally, buy a little land. It is not working out that way. 

Then, of course, the lure of the urban employment is terrific. The 
solution, of course, I do not know. We have just got to provide some 
way of meeting the attraction of the urban employment. 

n the other hand, on the other side of the picture, let us take a look 
at wet is happening to our farm operators who are still out there 
working. 

There is a.map showing the aged, 65 years and over, the percent of 
aged in the farm population of the State. 

Now, note here these areas, these areas of family-sized farms, con- 
centrations of family-sized farms. 

Eighteen percent and over are over 65 years of age. 

Now, you aor of course, that if you want a vigorous, imaginative 
type of farm operator, you have to look toward your younger men. 

Actually, the average age of a farm operator in our State is 46.8 
years now, and in some of this family-farm area here, which has the 
highest average, it is over 50.4 years of age. 

A man 50 years of age has,a lot of useful life left, of course, but at 
the same time, it, seems to me he is pretty far removed from the newer 
things in agriculture. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Doctor, at the risk of taking up maybe a half 
minute, could you give us your comments on whether you think liberal- 
ization of Farmers’ Home Administration or other credit facilities 
would help to solve that problem ? 

Dr. Brertranp. Of course, it is one of those problems that have so 
many, facets to it. That we do not know, We would have to have 
the land available, in the first place. 
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Texas tried a veterans’ program which I do not know too much 
about, but it seems like it ran into some snags. I meant in terms of 
available land and so on. 

I think you would have to work on several things. One, you have 
to work on attracting the younger people there. lot of farm fath- 
ers tell us their sons will not stay on the farm, will not take over 
their farms, and they leave. 

Now, that is not a credit problem at all, because they are willing 
to turn it over tothem. But I am sure that credit is a very signifi- 
cant factor, because you could get a mule and a plow for a very mini- 
mum outlay, but you cannot buy a tractor or combine or agricultural 
machinery, much less land, at this present day. 

So, to answer your problem, it would help a great deal, I am sure. 

Mr. Mippteron. I am sorry to cut you off. They have to leave at 
9 o’clock, and I would like to give the chairman of the committee a 
few moments. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, General. I think we would 
all profit a lot more to use the few minutes that I will take, listening 
to your story. But there are a few things that I would like to say to 
you, and that we must say before we go. 

I have known the General almost as long as I can remember, since 
the First World War days. 

General, it is a great pleasure to come here to your institution, and 
to enjoy your hospitality. We saw a great game last night, and one 
we will never forget. We will watch your football team feeling that 
it is part of ours, and hope for better times. You ought to have won 
that game last night. 


You may wonder why we have not spent more time in this State. 
We knew, of course, that you had a serious small-farm problem. 

Your distinguished Congressman, although I believe his district 
does not include Baton Rouge, T. A. Thompson, was insistent that we 
spend time here. 

We explained ourselves out of it this way: I ry oe to be, as well 


as chairman of this subcommittee, the chairman of the Rice Subcom- 
mittee. We have worked, Dr. Efferson, with a considerable degree of 
success in behalf of the rice industry in the last year. Now, you may 
think as chairman I had a lot todo with that. I did not, I was so con- 
tinuously pestered by T. A. Thompson, and he was so insistent on our 
accomplishing the things that we accomplished, that I said, “All right. 
You do the work and I will take the credit, and so forth.” 

Every time we had a rice problem, I would say to him, “Look, we 
are liable to have trouble on the floor with this. Rice is not too well 
understood by a lot of people in this Congress, and we may have 
a battle on our hands. You prepare your boys and be ready.” 

When I told him that the rice bill was about to come up, I would 
look around, and there were more big husky debaters, all ready to go 
to bat, than I have ever seen in any comparable piece of legislation 
since I have been there. 

We are happy that we have been able to at least take care of the 
rice industry temporarily. 

So, I told T. A., “Now, look, we are going to have to come in with the 
Rice Subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture. All members 
are ex-officio members of these agriculture committees. When we 
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come here we will have some in this group.” For example, Bill 
Williams is a member of that Rice Committee. We will study it on 
the ground, where I think we should study it. We will take care of 
the Louisiana picture. 

Next we go to Alabama and Mississippi, and wind up Thursday in 
Tennessee. 

In each one of those places we will see a problem peculiar to that 
area, and in common to all the rest of us. 

Dr. Efferson, it will be of interest to you to know that our conception 
of the family farm is identical with your own. We realize that the 
family farmer who reaps his entire livelihood from the farm is in one 
category; in another is the part-time farmer who is very important, 
but I do not know that he is equally important, perhaps so, but his 
problem is different, and we will have to treat with it in a different 
chapter. 

I think when you read the final report which this committee will 
make, you will say, “Well, they certainly did lift a lot of that stuff 
from what I told them that Sunday morning in Baton Rouge.” 

I want you to know that when we get back to Washington we expect 
to call in the machinery-and-implement people to discuss this with 
them and tell them, “Now, this is your problem as well as ours. What 
is the answer to this mule-and-small-tractor business? And how are 
we going to handle it ?” 

The same thing tied in with that is the credit question. 

So we will leave here now in a few minutes, wiser in many respects, 
and with our own judgment bolstered by what you have said. 

It was, to me, a very great pleasure to come into the State where 
I claim as a cousin T, A. Thompson, with whom I have worked very 
happily since I have been in the Congress, 

In our opinion, he is one of our very best. There is nothing we ask 
that he would not try to do to take care of our people and yours. 

We have a very fine delegation in the Congress. We are sorry we 
missed your own local Congressman, Mr. Morrison. We wish we could 
visiteach of them. If you forgive my special feeling, it was for cousin 
T. A. that I especially wanted to come. 

I would like so much to give time to the people from away from this 
home country of ours. We are all ceauihanehaa: all of us who are 
interested in this part of the country, that these gentlemen have come 
down here to Texas and Louisiana, some from far away. Maine, I 
think, is the “farthest,” as we would day down here. Cliff McIntire 
came from Maine, and Bill Williams almost that far—from upper 
New York State. We are nonpartisan. We forget they are Repub- 
licans, and when they are down here in this part of the country they 
do not remind us that they are. 

The Democratic members of this committee number some of our 
most distinguished and able Congressmen. 

George Grant over there is afraid I am going to say that he is the 
oldest of the whole group. 

Johnnie McMillan is ma South Carolina, and Bob Abernethy over 
there actually in years is older than any of us, but he looks a good 
deal younger. 

We are getting old, and we look to the younger men in years and 
in service to carry on in the committee. 

69255—56——11 
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Those are Ross Bass from Tennessee and Pat Jennings from up in 
old Virginia. 

I think I have mentioned all of the members of the committee. 

The committee has had amazing recognition, a lot better than 
a we would, at least better than I thought we would. 

The Department of Agriculture sent Theodore Gold, who is the 
No. 1 assistant to the Under Secretary, to come down and sit with 
us and observe and then go back and cure all of our troubles that 
can be cured administratively. 

The Library of Congress sent Dr. Wilcox, the senior agriculture 
specialist on their staff. 

You can see, we have a pretty good group here, one which is not 
going to find an early answer, any more than you have, but a group 
that expects to study with you, to try to come up with some sort of a 
solution, without which I think the economy of this country is goin 
to be in very serious trouble. We also have with us Mr. Frank 
LeMay, who is a consultant with the Committee on Agriculture. 

Troy, again let me say, it has been a great pleasure to come here. 
It has been a privilege, and it has been something very fruitful in 
our study. We thank you from the bottom of our hearts. We are 
coming back. 

Mr. Mippteron. Gentlemen, we are delighted that you stopped off 
here. We regret that you cannot stay longer and see more of the 
university. We are delighted to have our friends here, and especially 
a group such asthis. We are pleased to be your hosts. 

If you will make this an annual event, we will arrange a football 
game for you on your visit this time of the year. 


Thank you again, Clark, for stopping off with us. 

If there is anything we can do for you when you return to, Wash- 
ington, let us know. 

(Whereupon, at 9 a. m., the joint meeting of the committee and the 
staff of Louisiana State University was recessed. ) 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1955 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON Faminy FarMs OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Troy, Ala. 


The subcommittee met at 9 a. m., in the Pike County Activities 
Building, Troy, Ala., Hon. Clark W. Thompson (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Clark W. Thompson, George W. Grant, 
John L. McMillan, Thomas G. Abernethy, Ross Bass, W. Pat Jen- 
nings, Mrs. Coya Knutson, Clifford G. McIntire, and William R. 
Williams. 

Also present: Senator Lister Hill, and Representative George W. 
Andrews. 

Mr. Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant to the Committe on Agricul- 
ture; 

Mr. Theodore S. Gold, representing the Department of Agriculture; 

Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, agricultural senior specialist of the Library 
of Congress. 

Mr. THompson. The committee will be in order. 

The Chair wishes to make an announcement or two. 

First, for the benefit of my fellow members of the committee, we 
are working on 1 microphone here, and 1 down on the witness table; 
as to the questions that you may want to ask the witnesses, I trust you 
will speak up in your usual loud and vigorous voices, so that the audi- 
ence, as well as the witnesses, can hear your questions. 

For the witnesses who will testify, your place is down at that table, 
and we suggest that you sit there comfortably and that you consider 
yourself merely sitting across the table from us and presenting your 
views. 


The hearings are informal. They are yours. They are your oppor- 
tunity to bring your problems to your Government in accord with the 
democratic ee that the people may always petition their Gov- 


ernment and bring their views to those in authority. 

It is impossible, of course, for you to come to Washington, or, cer- 
tainly inconvenient, and for that reason, we have brought Washington 
to you. 

e are particularly honored this morning by the presence here on 
the platform, of your senior Senator, the Honore le Lister Hill. 
[| Applause. } 

Senator, it goes without saying that you are a member of this 
committee, and have all of the privileges and I trust all of the respon- 
sibilities will be shared by you. 


157 
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We have no better friend in agriculture than your Senator. It is 
encouraging and inspiring to the rest of us here on the committee to 
find him seated beside us and with us, and to know, as we go on with 
the perplexing problems that confront us, that he is there beside us, 
with his hands under our elbow, if we need help, and certainly ready 
to fight if we get in any scrap. 

I think you might be interested to know who the people are who 
are sitting at this committee table. 

These two, of course, you know. I need not introduce you to your 
own Congressman, because you know him even better than we do. 

Then, next to the Senator is Mr. McIntire, a Representative from 
the State of Maine, whose interest in the small-farm problem is demon- 
strated by the fact that he is here from Maine. He came all the way 
in to Texas and is going on this 1,500-mile bus trip with us. 

Then, next to him, is Ross Bass, of Tennessee, a Member of the com- 
mittee. 

Next to Ross is one who lends a great deal of beauty, charm, and in- 
telligence to the committee, the only lady member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, Mrs. Knutson, of Minnesota. [Applause. ] 

On this side is Mr. McMillan, of South Carolina. 

Next to him is Mr. Abernethy, of Mississippi, and then Mr, Pat 
Jennings, of Virginia. 

Down on the end there is Congressman Bill Williams, of the State 
of New York. [Applause. ] 

May I suggest now that in these hearings, we forego the pleasure 
of anaieaat When we adjourn you may do so if you wish, but we 


are on a very tight schedule and we do not have time to even give vent 


to the feelings that may.even prompt us to applaud. 

After all, this is a business session and we want to get through. 

It has been necessary, in view of the long trip, that we adjourn early 
each day. We arrived about 11 o’clock last night. I do not know 
what time we will finish tonight. Whatever it is, we work on a very 
ao schedule, and we begin on time and must end on time. The 
schedule, I believe, calls for leaving at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomrson. All right. So the gavel will have to ring down 
the meeting at 12 o’clock. 

All who may wish to testify, and who do not, may file a written 
statement with the committee, and it will be made a part of the record. 
It will have all the force and effect. of having been said here. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you have one of the most distinguished 
Congressmen of any of us. He is able. He knows all about his dis- 
trict, as much as any man could possibly know of any district. He 
is as close to his people any anyone could possibly be. 

You have been wise enough to keep him in the Congress, so that he 
has gained in seniority to a place of great responsibility and great 
influence. 

He properly, from the standpoint of seniority, should be the chair- 
man of this committee; however, I think perhaps, in order to get me 
to do the work, rather than do it himself, he and others senior to me 
on the committee, have insisted that I assume the Chair. 

However, for now, I am going to turn the gravel over to him. It 
is his hearing. It is in his country. 
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And from this point on, George, you are the chairman, and it will be 
my pleasure to sit here and run errands or do anything else for you 
that you may want me to do, and get me to do. 

Your Congressman, Mr, George Grant. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Thank you, Clark. 

Friends, the gentleman who was speaking to you was Congressman 
Clark Thompson, of the great State of Texas, who is, of course, deeply 
interested in this problem. 

We have had the good fortune of being out in his great State, and 
having several hearings out there. 

I am particularly grateful to this committee for including Troy and 
the State of Alabama on the itinerary. It is not possible for them to 
go in every State or every congressional district, and in choosing Troy, 
I want to pay my respects to them for doing this. 

Both of. Alabama’s Senators intended to join us in these important 
hearings at Troy. I am certainly happy to have Senator Hill sitting 
with us here. 

I have a telegram expressing Senator Sparkman’s regret that he 
cannot join us. He is out of the State on official business. Mr. John 
Horne, the Senator’s administrative assistant, had intended to attend 
for him ,but a death in Mr. Horne’s family required his immediate re- 
turn to Washington. I shall make the transcript of this hearin 
available to Senator Sparkman, for I am sure he will want to rea 
every word that is spoken by our farmers in this meeting. 

Now, as you have probably noted, in the press, this is a farmers’ 
meeting. As the chairman has so aptly and ably stated, this meeting 
is being brought to you, being brought to the grassroots, so to speak, 
so that those who are not able to go to Washington can be heard. 

We have the privilege of hearing the various organizations, the 
various State agencies, and Federal agencies and farmers’ organiza- 
tions by the representatives of these organizations, in Washington. 
They appear before the committees there. That is fine. We want 
them todothat. But this is your meeting. 

However, I do want to introduce some of the men who represent 
these State agencies and these organizations, to show you that they 
are interested in your problems, and they have no better evidence 
of that interest than in their being here today. And, in the beginning, 
let me say that we are grateful to the First Farmers’ and Merchants’ 
National Bank of Troy for furnishing cold drinks here this morning. 
The box is at the end of the room here; and we are grateful also to the 
Thompson Warehouse Co. for furnishing peanuts that we can take 
along on the bus. 

You know, some of the members of this committee have never seen 
peanuts grow, but we are going to try to load them up on peanuts so 
when they leave south Alabama, they will be peanut conscious. 

We have several other members traveling with our official party. 
The chairman says that some of us wished this off on him so he would 
do the work, but I am glad to say that we have some others that will 
do the work, people who are representing people in Washington, who 
are interested in agriculture. 

We have with us so that the Department of Agriculture and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture might know what is coming from these meetings, 
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Mr. Theodore Gold, who is the representative of the Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Morse. 

Where is Mr. Gold? Mr. Gold is over there. 

We also have Dr. Wilcox who is the senior agriculture specialist of 
the Library of Congress. You know, the Library of Congress is a 
great Federal institution, and that institution tries to keep up, and 
does keep up through Dr. Wilcox’s thoughts and ideas, on what is 
going on in agriculture in the grassroots. ' 

We also have, I am glad to say, an old Alabama boy with us, who is 
the staff consultant of the Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Frank LeMay of Alabama. 

nd, of course, we could not hold these hearings without our official 
reporter. We have over here Mr, Frank Smonskey, who is going to 
take down what transpires here today. 

Also, I want to introduce these men, and I ask that they kindly stand 
for a moment: Hon. A. B. W. Todd, who is our State commissioner 
of agriculture; Mr. Walter Randolph, president of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation; Mr. P. O. Davis, as you well know, is head 
of the Extension Service at Auburn, which covers the State; Dr. E. B. 
Smith, who is director of the experiment station at Auburn, and is 
the associate dean, and we have the associate director of the experi- 
ment station, Dr. Charles Simmons; we also have Mr. James T, 
Launsford, who is the State director of the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration. 

Is anyone here from the Soil Conservation Service on the State 
level? I know that that agency was interested in securing some wit- 
nesses for this hearing, and I would also like to ask: Is anyone here 


from the agriculture conservation service of the State? Which is, as 
you know, the old PMA, and which agency has been helpful to us in 
arranging this meeting? 

l, 


Well, I think from that, that we will get started with the witnesses. 

The first witness I have noted here is Mr. Marion J. Sanders, of 
Coffee County. 

— Sanders, will you come around, please? Have a seat, if you 
wish. 


STATEMENT OF MARION J. SANDERS, COFFEE COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Sanpers. I am Marion J. Sanders, of Coffee County. My farm 
is located right in the northeastern part of the county, in the Roeton 
community. I have 167 acres in my farm, 97 acres of which is in 
cultivation. 

On this farm I have 914 acres of cotton allotment and 21 acres of 
peanut allotment. I have about 10 years farming experience, with 3 
years on the present farm. I grow cotton, peanuts, and corn, and I run 
an average yeu of about 350 pounds of lint cotton, 1,200 pounds of 
peanuts, and 30 bushels of corn per acre. 

I have a wife and three children, ages 8, 5, and 1. With local labor 
I can plant and cultivate my crop, but I have to depend on outside 
labor in the nearby towns to harvest my crop. 

My housing is above the average for my county, due mostly to out- 
side income. 
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I farm with a tractor, and I keep one mule on the place to cultivate 
difficult. places, places that would be difficult to reach with a tractor, 
and to take care of the garden and so forth. 

I have 15 head of beef-type brood cows, and I keep 4 brood sows. 

In Coffee County, we have many farms with less than 50 acres of 
cropland. That is, less than 50 acres of cultivatable land; the allot- 
ments, of course, on these farms, are too low to give a good, decent 
living standard, and consequently, a lot of these people are leaving the 
farm for outside employment. 

We have recent industries that have located in and around Coffee 
County that are giving some aid in this respect. The immediate 
labor on the farm is leaving the farm for higher wages. Of course, 
the farmer cannot compete with wages that they can receive outside. 

I think the farmer should have the same opportunity to build or 
own a home as his urban neighbor. By that, 1 mean long-term loans 
that are at a low rate of interest. I think the farmer should have more 
liberal credit, that is, for the family-type operators, or until they can 
be absorbed into industries. 

We have quite a few small farms that I mentioned, that are too 
small for the farmer who has the necessary allotted crops to make a 
decent living. 

I think more credit should be extended these farmers. I think we 
should have more credit for part-time farm operators. We have a 
number of part-time farmers in Coffee County and it is hard for them 
to be able to get credit to continue with their farming operations. 

Personally, I think anything less than 100 percent parity for basic 
crops is unfair to the farmer, and I also think that the farmer should 
be paid something for his land that is not being planted to crops that 
he can realize some cash income from. As we all know, what we sell 
is going down and what we buy is going up. More money should be 
made available to assist farmers in carrying out soil-building practices, 
both for temporary and permanent practices. It seems that we do 
not have the necessary money available that we need for this service. 

I think the county committee should be given more leeway in adjust- 
ing alloted acreage on farms, due to local needs. 

We have local situations, for example, a farmer buys a farm with 
very low history on it, and there is not enough allotted crops, such as 
cotton and peanuts, to give the farmer a decent living standard. By 
law, the county committee is limited on the acreage that they can allot. 
this man. 

I think we should have greater research by the Government on 
marketing and utilization of our farm products. 

We need more assistance in directing our young boys and girls on 
the farm. ‘There is a tendency for them to have a dread of farm life 
and want to stay away from it after they grow up. 

I think if we could assist these young boys and girls in this matter, 
it would help a lot. 

Farmers, through long-term loans by the Government, could or- 
ganize cooperatives within their communities for handling and 
processing of farm products. Too much profit is made by the middle- 
man that should go to the farmer that produces the products. 

T have heard many farmers mention this—and I always thought it 
would be of great help to the farmer if he could raise the capital to 
have his own co-op to handle his products. 
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I think most speed should be given in grading our farm products in 
preparation for marketing. Many farmers feel like the delay in 
grading and so forth in getting their money is too long. 

I believe that is all I have, sir. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, Mr. Sanders. 

Do any members of the committee have any questions that they 
would like to ask ? 

Mr. McMuuan. I would like to ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMitxan. You state that you think the farmer should have 
100-percent parity. Our reason for being down here is to try to find 
some formula to keep family sized farms operating and to keep people 
on the farm. Do you think 100-percent parity would keep more men 
on the farm, or do you think more acres would do that ? 

Mr. Sanpers. I think, personally, 100-percent parity, and I believe 
T can say for the majority of the farmers in my section, they feel like 
100-percent parity would keep us on an equal footing with the out- 
side, so to speak. 

Mr. McMiixan. With the reduced peanut acreage, you prefer hav- 
ing 100-percent parity ? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Grant. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. Regarding this business of the Federal Government loan- 
ing you money to establish co-ops with, do you mean to say that you 
think that we should make money available, say, for the farmers of 
this county to own their own cotton gin? 

Mr. Sanvers. That is exactly the way I feel about it. I know that 
many farmers have talked to me about such a thing down in our 
county. 

Mr. Bass. What about feed grinding? 

Mr. Sanvers. I think we should also have our own feed mills. Of 
course, I realize there is a limit to this thing. 

Mr. Bass. Are your local businessmen here not able to supply that 
service for you at a nominal fee, where you could afford to hits that 
service ? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. I do not have any objections to that, but we 
could realize more if we could own our own. 

Mr. Bass. How much more? 

Mr. Sanovers. A gin. 

Mr. Bass. How much cotton did you have this year? 

Mr. Sanpers. How much cotton did I have? 

Mr. Bass. Yes. 

Mr. Sanpers. I had 914 acres on my farm. 

Mr. Bass. Did you have it ginned ? 

Mr. Sanvers. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. What was the ginning cost? Do you remember? 

Mr. Sanvers. It would run around $100. 

Mr. Bass. If you had a cooperative gin, what would it cost you? 

Mr. Sanvers. I would say offhand you would cut costs 25 percent. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, you think if you had a cooperative gin 
you could save 25 percent ? 

Mr. Sanvers. I believe you could on that. 


* 
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Mr. Bass. What is going to happen to that man who is in the 
ginning business? 

Mr. Sanvers. Well, what is going to happen to that farmer? 

Mr. Bass. I know, we are interested in the farmer, and we are 
interested in the small farmer, you see. We are interested in that 
but, at the same time, do you not think we have to realize that—now, 
the reason we are trying to help the small farmer is because he is 
not maintaining the same position that other businesses are. Now, 
we would have to come along here, though, if we took his position, 
the position of the small-business man, and we would have to come 
along and do something for him. He is doing pretty good now. I 
want to get your view of it. I am not disagreeing with you. I am 
just trying to get your views as to why you think we should make 
money available to farmers to build co-ops, because we have a lot of 
objections to that, you see, from business people, and you can realize 
why, can you not? 

Mr. Sanvers. I can see your point, certainly. The great percent- 
age of the people that process these products, if that were thrown over 
to the farmer, they would be left out. 

Mr. Bass. That is right. And if we loan money as a Government 
to farmers, to put some businessmen out of business, then the co-ops— 
are you in favor of the co-ops paying taxes? 

r. Sanvers. Certainly, I would think so. 

Mr. Bass. Do they now? 

Mr. Sanvers. Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t know too much 
about co-ops. We don’t have co-ops operating in this—— 

Mr. Bass. I am trying to get your ideas. I want the farm people to 
prosper. I want them to get along just as well as any businessman in 
America. I want them to have the same standard of living; but I do 
not believe putting the businessman out of business is the way to get 
the farmer in a position, and make him a better liver, so to speak. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Truman Allums, from Jefferson County. Is he here? 

Mr. Atitums. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grant. Come around, Mr. Allums. 

I might say to the members of the committee that a good many 
people look upon Jefferson County, which contains our largest city in 
the State, Birmingham, as being entirely an industrial section; how- 
ever, we have a good many small farmers in Jefferson County. 

We are glad to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF TRUMAN ALLUMS, JEFFERSON COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Atuums. My farm is located 24 miles northwest of Birmingham 
and totals 140 acres, with 92 acres of crops and open pasture. 

I was born and reared on the home farm. I went to local schools 
and finished high school and vocational agriculture in the spring of 
1952. Iam farming with my dad on the basis of half the profit after 
all expenses are paid. 

We grow truck crops, hogs, a few beef cattle, fescue grass, oats, 
and milk clover, and a little timber for sale. All proceeds from timber 
have been put back into new buildings and improvements. 
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In 1954, we took in about $5,180. Our expenses were $1,188 for 
fertilizer and lime, $1,217 for depreciation on 2 tractors and other 
machinery to go with them, $514 for tractor fuel and machinery re- 

airs, $690 depreciation on truck, $312 gas, oil, and repairs on trucks. 
his totals $3,921 or a net of $1,259, but this does not include land 
tax, insurance, or interest on investment. 

In 1955, up to now, we have taken in $1,650 from hogs, $1,118 from 
seed (ay, fescue grass), $843 from truck crops, and $270 from 
cattle. As closely as I can estimate now, we will sell about $3,500 more 
this year. This totals $7,381. 

Our expenses for 1955 have been $2,265 for fertilizer and lime, 
$1,280 for depreciation of 2 tractor outfits, including combine, $693 
tractor fuel, oil, grease, and repairs, $690 depreciation on truck; $424 
gas, oil, and repairs on truck; and $970 supplement and tankage for 
hogs. We had to buy corn last year. 

This totals $6,322, or an estimated net of $1,059 for our year’s work, 
and still not counting land tax, insurance, and interest on investment. 

Mr. Grant. Any questions by the committee ? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Tock like to ask a question, 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Mr. Allums, do you plant any cotton? 

Mr. Atiums. No, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. You do not plant cotton. What is your principal 
crop? 

A Auiums. Other than hogs, cattle. Hogs is our principal crop. 
We plant a few truck crops, turnip greens, and scallops, and things 
like that. 

Mr. Aserneruy. You have a rather balanced sort of farming 


program. 
r. Attums. Yes, sir; try to balance. 
Mr. ATT You do not try to put all your eggs in one basket; 
so to speak 

Mr. Auiums. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anerneruy. You do not have a single price-support crop on 
your farm; do you? 

Mr. Auiums. No, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Have you produced cotton on that farm in recent 

ears? 
e Mr. Atuums. Yes, sir; about 4 years ago. 

Mr. Anernetuy. How many acres did you have then? 

Mr. Auuums. Eight acres, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why did you discontinue? 

Mr. Autums. Couldn’t make no money on it. 

Mr. Aserneruy. What is the yield per-acre of cotton in that 
section ? 

Mr. Auiums. It runs from an acre to—I mean a bale to a bale and 
a half to an acre, 

Mr. Asernetuy. You could not make any money on that? 

Mr. Attums. Well, it is just the family, our dad and I. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You mean your farm would yield a bale and a half 
an acre? 

Mr. Atuums. I didn’t say our farm would. 

Mr. AserNetuy. What would your farm yield ? 

Mr. Attums. Three-quarters to a bale. 
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Mr: Aserneruy. Three-quarters to a bale an acre. That is above 
the average, even then. 

Mr. Attums. Yes, sir. That is above the average. But with such 
a small allotment, you see, you could make more money on other 
things. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I see. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant. Any further questions? 

Mr. McMutxan. Mr. Allums, do you not feel that if the Govern- 
ment installed some means of credit, where a farmer could secure long- 
term ¢redit on machinery, say dairy, cotton-cultivating machinery, 
and all other farm machinery, that it would prove to be of great assist- 
ance to a small farmer ¢ 

Mr. Attums. You mean like this Federal land bank loans? 

Mr. McoMitxan. No. Federal land bank will take care of the land, 
and Farmers’ Home Administration will take care of your fertilizer 
and seed and they are doing a good job. However, I think we need 
some long-term credit on machinery. 

Mr. Attums. I believe that would be a good deal. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Did you say you raised hogs? 

Mr. Auiums. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. How many head did you market this year? 

Mr. Attums. We marketed around 60 to 80 head this year. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Where did you market them ? 

Mr. Autums. Birmingham. 

Mr. ABernetHy. Do you know to where they are shipped ? 

Mr. Attums. Well, we sell all our hogs at the Armour packinghouse. 

Mr. AperNeTuy. You sell them to Armour and Armour is a national 
concern, and they sell them around the country ¢ 

Mr. Attums. Ship them everywhere. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Ship them to different places in the United States ? 

Mr. Atitums. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnerNetTHY. You think it is fair, do you not, that all farmers be 
permitted to market what they produce outside of their own State ? 

Mr. Attums. I don’t quite get the question. 

Mr. ApernetuHy. I believe you said you sold your hogs to Armour ? 

Mr. Atiums. Yes, sir. 

Mr, AsernetHy. And Armour markets those hogs all over the 
United States ? 

Mr. Atnums. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aperneruy. You think it is fair, do you not, that farmers be 
permitted to market their hogs and other crops beyond the borders of 
their own State? 

Mr. Attums. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ABerneruy. That is all. 

Mr. Grant. Any further questions? 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Grant. Mrs. Knutson. 

Mrs. Knutson. Would it be possible, and could you make a go of it, 
if you received the cost of production on the basics and then, we will 
say, Government help on idle acres that you could put into soil-fertility 
programs ? 

Mr. Attums. Yes, ma’am. 
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Mrs. Knutson. That would be sort of take-home pay for you, and 
also the landlord would share the rest. Would that help solve the 
problem? Iam not sure, myself. 

Mr. Attums. It would help. 

Mrs. Knutson. Yes. 

“That is all. 

Mr. Grant. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Foster Abercrombie, of Barbour County. 


STATEMENT OF FOSTER ABERCROMBIE, BARBOUR COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. AsercromsBiz. Gentlemen, I have not prepared any speech, but 
T have one to make. 

One of the things that it seems to me that Barbour County fellows 
‘are against is small acres, cash crops, and some of them too small to 
make a go of. We have to combine several of those one-horse farms, 
originally one-horse farms, to get a little peanut and cotton acreage. 
And I am speaking for myself. We rent quite a little land, own some 
land and rent some. But we have to pay a pretty high rate of rent to 
get.a little bit of cotton, or peanut acreage. 

(Others we plant in corn which doesn’t carry much cash value. 

I agree with the other fellows and I think we should have 100 
percent parity on our quota crops. 

Another thing, it seems we need, is a little bit more restriction on 
foreign imports of our quota crops. I don’t see where we are getting 
any place. It took the American farmer down and let the foreigner 
come in. That is the difference. I think we need a little bit more in- 
dustry in Barbour County to give more off-farm employment for the 
small farmer and his family. 

I think that is about all I want to say. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you. 

Any questions from members of the committee ? 

Mr. McIntme. What crops are you producing on your farm? Pea- 
nuts and cotton ? 

Mr. AsercromBi®. Peanuts, cotton, corn, beef cattle, hogs. 

Mr. McIntime. In the relationship you were speaking about, you 
were in favor of 100 percent parity for the basics. Are you also in 
favor of restricting the acreage which is cut, that is, the acreage for 
which you are not permitted to plant your basics on, restricting those 
from going into production of crops which would be competing crops 
to farmers who have no support? 

Mr. Asercrompre, Yes; I think I would. I think that would be 
fair. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Bass 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Abercrombie, you realize, of course, that the farm 
income has decreased considerably in the past few years, and that, of 
course, is the reason we are here, trying to find out some solution to 
it. What do you think is the cause of it? Do you think any par- 
ticular thing or person or group of — is the cause of it? at is 
your idea? What is the cause of this thing? 
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Mr. Apercrompre. The way I figure it, back during: World War ITI 
our Government sent American experts to our neighbors in other parts 
of the world, who had like climates as we have, and furnished them 
know-how as to what it took to do American kind of farming, where- 
as, these people had been our customers before, now it seems they are 
getting to be our competitors. I think that is one of the things that 
contributed to the problem. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, the loss of world markets? 

Mr. ApercromBier. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Bass. That, we are partially responsible for. 

Mr. Apercromeie. It looks that way. 

Mr. Bass. Due to the fact we taught them how to raise their own? 

Mr. Asercrompin. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you. 

Mr. Apercrompre. And farmers are not well organized, to keep up 
our prices, and I think there is too much spread between them. You 
can’t compete with organized labor on wages. And, in this area, it is 
$5 or $7 a day for farm labor. We don’t grow that kind of profit. 

Mr. Bass. You think farmers ought to be tighter organized, do you 
not? 

Mr. Apercromeprg. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Grant. Any further questions? Thank you, Mr. Abercrombie. 

Mr. Votie Howard, Marion County. 


STATEMENT OF VOTIE HOWARD, MARION COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Howarp. Gentlemen, I am Votie Howard, from Marion County, 


which is in the northwest corner of the State. 

I am a small farmer and own about 85 acres of land and about 49 
acres of row crops, permanent hay, and the rest of it is in woodland, 

We grow cotton and corn and grain. We also run a few dairy cows. 
We nell précis B milk on my farm. I believe we have nine cows at 

present, 
We have had a pretty good yield of cotton this year, above average, 
we will make a bale an acre this year. However, about three or four 
hundred pounds of lint cotton is the average in the section of the 
county where I live, in some sections of the county we don’t make that 
much, 

I believe the average of the county runs about 275 or maybe 300 to 
the acre. We are a county of small farms. I believe we have 3,600 
farms in Marion County. We don’t have very large farms. I think 
the biggest farm in our county is about 1,000 acres, and that is by far 
the largest one. Most will run around 40 acres. 

Our cotton allotments run pretty small. I believe this year, 1955, 
our allotment in cotton was 14,7438 acres. A few years back, in the 
late 1980’s or early 1940’s, we planted around 30,000 to 45,000 acres 
in the county. 

Since we have had small allotments on these family-type farms, a lot 
of those farms are 5-acre farms, and the people couldn’t make a living 
on them, and a lot of them were leaving. 

In my own vicinity, I just made a caleulation last night, and I know 
I can count 10 farms, or 10 houses, rather, that are in a quarter of a 
mile from where I live, where the people have left. 
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We have a few little plants in the county that employ mostly women. 
We don’t have much employment for the men. 

We have a little bit of livestock, a few dairy farmers, in grade B 
milk mostly—maybe I or 2 grade A dairies in the county. lot of 
those farmers up there are renting land, and they take their small al- 
lotments and maybe a fellow that doesn’t have enough cotton to make 
a go of it, is leaving and going somewhere and rents his farm to that 
fellow. You find men driving tractors out there, cultivating 4 or 5 or 
6 of those little farms, and moving over an area of 6 or 8 miles, 3 or 4 
miles, to get that cotton. 

The labor situation up there, of course, with the people leaving, 
going somewhere trying to make a living, results in us having quite 
a little difficulty in getting harvesting done in the fall. The women 
are working in the plants and the children are going to school, and 
the men are off somewhere working. 

I believe that is about all I have to say. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I have a question: 

What size cotton allotment do you have on your farms? 

Mr. Howarp. I have 9 acres. 

Mr. Asernetuy. How much did you plant this year? 

Mr. Howarp. I planted 9 acres. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Planted nine? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Do you find that a number of the farms in that 
county, in that neighborhood, underplant their allotments ? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir; not many in the vicinity where I live. How- 


ever, in the county I think we are a little bit short, and I think that is 
due to the fact that a lot of those fellows, when they got their allot- 
ment, didn’t have enough, and they couldn’t make a go of it and got 
jobs and left, and didn’t take time to release their acreage. So, it is 
proportioned out by the county. 

Mr. AsrernetHy. Was there a campaign put on to release those 


acres? 

Mr. Howarp. A lot of publicity was given to the program. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I find that in a number of the small areas, where 
they have 3, 6,7, 8, or 9 acres of cotton per farm that frequent instances 
of underplanting exist. Now, do the people of your county pretty 
well understand that when they underplant, or when they fail to plant 
any portion of their allotment, which often happens, that the result 
seriously affects the economy of the county in the future for several 
reasou¥ One, particularly the county loses that history, does it not? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AsernerHy. So, when they underplant their allotment 1,000 
acres, which frequently happens in some of these small counties, that 
means that their base is reduced 1,000 acres, and they get that much 
Jess acreage the next year. But you say there was a campaign put 
on up your way to surrender the acreage ? 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. And a lot of these 2,000 acres will not 
be lost, It is the fellows that planted within 90 percent of the allot- 
ment. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Within 10 percent of it. 

Mr. Howarp. Sure. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Isee. That is what the law provides. 
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Mr. Howarp. That is right, and they underguess their ae 

Mr. Asernetuy. What other crops did you say you have 

Mr. Howarp. I have oats and corn, I grow a little corn. 

Mr. Anernetuy. How many cows do you milk? 

Mr. Howarp. I milk 8 at the present time, but have 9. 

Mr, Apernetuy. Grade B milk? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. AsernerHy. Where do you sell that milk? 

Mr. Howarp. Tupelo. 

Mr. Anernetny. You sell it in Mississippi ? 

Mr. Howarp. It goes to Carnation in Tupelo. 

Mr. Grant. Any further questions? 

Mr. McMiuxan. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant. Mr, McMillan. 

Mr. McMmuxan. I heard you make your statement. I believe the 
conditions that exist in your community are just about like they are 
in my district. I was wondering whether 7 can give us any idea as 
to how to go about solving this problem of keeping the people on the 
farm? 

Mr. Howarp. I think possibly, in our section, since the biggest 
cash erop they have is cotton, on those small, gp et farms, that 
a little larger cotton acreage would help, if it is possible to get it. 

You take that 40-acre farm out there, where the fellow had been 
growing ordinarily, before he was alloted 12, 15 acres of cotton, say 10, 
15 acres, then he is cut down to 7, 8, or 6, he just doesn’t have enough 
to make a go, and he has to look somewhere else, and, if he rents the 
other fellow’s farm over there, somebody is going to have to move 
off that farm. We do not have enough industry in the county to take 
care of existing labor like that, and somebody has to go. If we had 
larger cotton allotments, we believe it would help. 

r. McMrxan. That is the experience we had in our State. If 
we just had a few more acres, we might be able to send our children to 
school and properly clothe them. Of course, we have cotton for use 
now, but something has to be solved some way. These people have to 
live on the farm, and they cannot stay out there and send their children 
to college or school with no money crop. 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. 

Mr. Grant. Any further questions? 

Thank you so much, sir. 

Mr. Hale Parten, of Marengo County. 


STATEMENT OF J. HALE PARTEN, MARENGO COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Parren. Gentlemen, I was born in the southern part of Maren- 
go County. My farm has sandy soil. I raise cotton, corn, beef cattle, 


hogs. 

The smal] farmer can’t continue to make a living with the acreage 
allotments as they are now. Some small farmers in our section have 
small acreage, they only have 2 acres. I don’t see how they get b 
with that. at is the only cash income on some small farms in sout 
Maregno County. I don’t see how they can get by on such a small 
allotment as 2 acres. 

It seems to me that most all farmers should not have less than an 
allotment of 5 acres where there is no other cash income. 
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I believe we need conservation payments to help small farmers plant 
coverage crops, permanent, such crops as crude soy and lucerne. and 
pine trees. 

We have a lot of land in our section that should be taken out of 
cultivation and planted into some permanent coverage, either for 
grazing or for timber. 

We have some other problems, too, in our section. We have sickness 
in our families, and, under the price of medical attention, and the in- 
come of small farmers, he does not get proper health assistance. 

We need some kind of insurance and some program whereby we 
could give our families the proper medical attention. 

And, as to this price support—of course, I am not capable of saying 
what to do, I don’t know; I never went to school—but it seems to me 
that the Congress made a mistake back in 1929 when they refused to 
adopt the old McNary-Haugen farm-relief plan. I believe if it had 
been adopted at that time—of course, I have no way of knowing, no 
one does—we would never have run into these surpluses that we have 
on hand now. 

It seems to me like the cotton farmer especially would be com- 
pletely, almost completely off the farm within the next 10 pare: 

It seems to me 7 or 8 million acres of cotton would be alli that this 
country can consume on what we can grow on 7 or 8 million acres, and 
that will knock lots of people off the farm and maybe put them in the 
wins line. I don’t know where they are going to put them, but I think 
probably they will plow under certain farmers, such as I am, 

The small farmer needs soil surveys, and they need aid in carrying 
out the recommendations recommended by the soil-conservation people. 

I believe that is all I have to say. 

Mr, Grant. Thank you, sir. 

Any questions of the witness? Thank you so much for your testi- 


mony. 
Is Mr. E. E. Sellers, of Jefferson County, here? 
Mr. Setiers. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Grant. Come around, please. 


STATEMENT OF E. E. SELLERS, JEFFERSON COUNTY, ALA, 


Mr. Sexxers. Gentlemen, I own and operate a 100-acre farm on 
which I was born and reared, in the northwestern part of Jefferson 
County. 

Since retiring from the United States Government in 1949 I have 
been farming this place, 

In addition to the home place, I rent approximately 233 acres of 
open land and use about $22,000 worth of farm machinery, using 
tractors, combines, haymakers, and so forth. 

On this entire acreage that I farm, which approximates 325 acres, 
my cotton allotment is 46 acres. 

The principal difficulty that I am having on the crops that I grow, 
cotton, corn, and hay, and some see is the price of everything 
except cotton has decreased in the last few years to the point where 
I have lost money for the last 2 years on everything except cotton. 

The price of cotton at the present time is athaloaous to me, but 
the price of cottonseed is not. The price of cottonseed is $44 per ton 
and a few years ago it was $65 and $70 and $80... Two and a half years 


* 
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ago, corn at the Jasper corn grain elevator in Jasper, Ala., was selling 
for $2.20.a.bushel, . Today it is $0.75 to $1 per bushel. 

During these years I have been farming, farm machinery, inning 
tractors and other farm machinery that 1 have used, has. increase 
from 100 to 150 percent. 

Labor also has gone up, and oats, which is one of my principal crops, 
has decreased approximately 25 cents per bushel during this period. 

I did not go into any cattle business, the principal reason being at 
the time I started farming, cattle were very high, wire and fencing 
very high, and since that time, the price of cattle decreased to such an 
extent that I would have lost money if I had gone into the cattle 
business or the hog business, either. 

The principal problem we have in our part of the county is the fact 
that industrial wages are increasing continuously, which caused a 
number of farms to be abandoned. 

We have a number of farms in our community that are practically 
abandoned, only part cultivated, and in some cases, none cultivated 
whatever. 

I believe that, concludes my statement. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, Mr. Sellers. 

Any questions? 

Mr. McInrire. Mr, Chairman ? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to ask Mr, Sellers if he has a suggestion 
for the committee as to how some of these problems might be met. 

Mr. Setters. Well, I don’t know how the price of corn and oats can 
be remedied. There is no business in the world that can continue as 
the farming business in that part of the country, on a business basis, 
while your main products are decreasing in value. Corn, for instance, 
is down around 75 cents in 21% years. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes; I appreciate the figures you have given us, but 
how would you remedy it? I mean, that is what we are searching 
for, Mr. Sellers, and that is what we would like to have your com- 
ments on. 

Mr. Sexiers. Well, the loan price on oats and corn has been de- 
creased—decreased 12 cents a bushel, I believe, this year, and that is 
tending to lower the price of oats, And, the support price on corn 
has been decreased. do not have the exact figures on the amount 
that the support price of corn has been decreased. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, but is the corn price not influenced substantially 
by the fact that substantial acreage was planted outside of the allot- 
ments which the farmer agreed to, knowing full well about the pos- 
sibility of a lower price? 

Mr. Setiers. I your pardon? 

Mr. McIntire. There is no quota on corn. It is on a voluntary 
allotment program. 

Mr. Seiiers. There is no quota on corn whatever, in this State. It 
is outside the commercial corn area. 

Mr. McIntmp. There are no quotas on corn in the country. 

Mr. Setters. My understanding is that if you plant outside your 
quota, you do not er your support price on it; is that correct? 

Mr. McIntire. That is right. And a great many farmers have 


elected to plant.outside of their allotments, not quotas, but allotments, 
69255—56——12 
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so the amount of corn outside of the allotment program has been due 
primarily. to the fact that the farmers aladted not to comply with 
the allotment program. 

Mr. Seuiers.: That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. And we are searching for suggestions. We would 
like to have your suggestion as to how this problem of the small 
farmer is to be met. 

Mr. Sexiers. That is a big question. I try to keep up with these 
questions. I read nearly all the national magazines and all the press 
reports that I can find. It seems to me part of the solution lies in 
the fact that all of our crops are losing out in the world market. We 
are not selling on the world market, as we should. That is my opinion 
of it. I don’t see why in the world we should sell to these countries 
and get some kind of price for our products, instead of losing our 
markets. 

You take cotton, for instance, I can’t get any cotton allotment on this 
farm I rent. At the same time we are cutting our cotton allotment in 
this country various other countries in the world, Mexico, Brazil, and 
other countries, are increasing their acreage and taking the markets 
away from the United States. It will come to a point where we won’t 
have any market. That is my opinion of it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Sellers, I would like to make one comment 
with regard to this cottonseed situation that you mentioned, and I am 
in thorough sympathy with your remarks; that is, the price is quite 
low. 

Now, here is what was happening: Cottonseed and soybeans are 
highly competitive. 

Mr Seiuers. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Asernetuy. The soybean people Cte an advantage 


over the producer of cottonseed in that the soybean has a higher oil 
content than does cottonseed. The Government was maintaining both 
of them under the same price support, that is, at one time 90 percent, 
at another time at 75 percent of parity. 

Well, naturally, the purchaser purchased his oil where he could get 
the most oil for the least money, did he not? 

Mr. Setiers. I would think so. 

Mr. AsernerHy. And soybean oil is produced principally in In- 
diana and Illinois and in the Midwest. 

So, the manufacturers of oleomargarine, which were the best cus- 
tomers that cottonseed oil ever had, were buying their oil from the 
soybean producer of the Midwest, and the Government necessarily 
had to buy or take in through the loan and eventually take title to the 
cottonseed oil. So, actually, cottonseed did not have a market. It 
had a propped-up price, a very unrealistic thing, and which later 
exploded in our faces. 

Now, the soybean people were very anxious to keep the price support 
of cottonseed at the same level as it was on soybeans. The reason 
they were anxious to do that, they knew if the price support, was kept 
at the same level they would get the market and the Government 
would take the cottonseed. That is something that is nice for a while, 
but it just cannot go on forever. 

That situation has been somewhat remedied. It is true the price 
is not as good on cottonseed but cottonseed is moving into the market 
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now. Cottonseed oil is moving into margarine and other products 
instead of ware 

Mr. Sexuers. Yes, sir; I understand. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Now, with regard to cotton—the increased pro- 
duction in cotton in Mexico and other countries of the world—it is 
a fallacy that these countries have just recently gone into the pro- 
duction of cotton. I have charts with me which will convince you 
that these foreign countries have been increasing their production of 
cotton since 1916. That is as far back as my information goes. 

I am also advised, and furnished charts by the Department of 
Agriculture, which show that they have been increasing their exports 
since 1920, which is as far back as my information goes at present. 

Now, we have just got to face one thing in the production of cotton 
in the United States—and I do not know too much about it, but I 
have worked with this problem for 13 years—we just cannot compete 
production-cost-wise with Mexico in growing cotton. 

I do not know what it costs them to grow it, but I know they can 
grow it a whole lot cheaper than we can because they do not pay their 
labor more than 50 cents a day, and that is from daylight to dark, 
and sometimes not over 40 cents. 

Their land is cheaper, and their yields in some sections are just 
as pood, and in some better than ours. 

do not mean to testify, Mr. Chairman, but I think this is a good 
place to bring some of this out. 

Tt has been advocated that we reduce our price 3 or 4 cents a pound, 
and the idea has been conceived that we might get what we say is our 
market. 

I do not know whether they are ours are not. We had a part 
of it, but I would not say they belonged to us, because it is a competi- 
tive market. 

It is said that if we reduce our price we can get this market back—if 
we were to reduce our price 4 cents a pound on cotton and increase our 
export by 2 million bales, actually the income to the American cotton 
farmer would be less than it is now. The income to the cotton farmer 
today is $840 million, and if you reduce the price 4 cents a pound and 
inerease our exports by 2 million bales, the income would be $700 
million. 

Now, I do not know how you people in Alabama feel about it, but 
I am not willing to reduce that price to get less money. It is all right 
to get more crop if you get more for it, but that is our situation. 
That is the thing we have to face. 

I do think the Secretary ought to move in with this cotton and 
sell what we have. The cotton built up in the Government storage 
was only because the Government called for high production during 
the wartime, just as they called for production of tanks and so on. 
The Government settled with the people who manufactured tanks and 
guns, but they held that cotton, and held it over the head of the 
American farmer. They ought to sell it or charge it off as a part 
of the war effort just as they did for the production of weapons. 

Mr. Seuiers. I would like to ask you a question. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Seriers. You stated the parity price—did you say “parity 
price” on soybeans has been reduced? I know cottonseed 
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Mr. Asernetruy. The parity price has not anything to do with this 
situation. You are probably speaking of the support price. 

Mr. Sexiers. The support price, then, 

Mr. Apernetuy. The support price. 

ane aps apeeat That is now 75 percent of parity. What is it on soy- 
beans 

Mr. Asernetuy. I do not know for sure. 

Mr. Sexuers. I notice last year where soybean people took credit of 
reducing the price of cottonseed for farmers in the South, or some 
connection 

Mr. Apernetuy. I do not know—I know they were getting the 
market and our crop was going to the Government. Ours was being 
stored and their sold. 

Mr. Sevters. You mentioned the Secretary of Agriculture’s selling 
program. ; 

Did Congress not instruct them to put that selling program into 
effect this last session of Congress ? 

Mr, Asernetuy. No. They did not force them to put it in effect. 

Mr. Setiers, That was in the press yesterday. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Congress passed a surplus-disposal bill and 
amended it this year which required the Government to set up a sales 
organization, but they have not moved any of that cotton yet. The 
Secretary has announced that he will start moving a million bales of 
short staple, fifteen-sixteenths and under, sometime after January 1. 

Mr, Suxiars. I would like to ask you another question about this 
cotton business with Mexico. 

Is it not a fact every time we have an acreage cut in the United 
States, these big cotton growers, like Madison, increase their cotton 
acreage in Brazil? 

Mr. Asrernetuy. The point I make is they have been increasing 
their acreage down there every year, since 1916. 

Their plantings dropped during World War II just as it did every- 
where. Their plantings just about followed those of the United States 
proportionately when we were without controls, and they have con- 
tinued to increase ually since 1916. We cannot prevent those 
people—and we could not prevent you—from taking your money and 
growing cotton in Mexico if you want to do it. No one can do it. 
It cannot be done. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jennings. Mr, Chairman? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Jennineos. Mr, Sellers, do you raise any cattle? 

Mr. Setiers. No, sir; I do not raise any cattle. 

Mr, Jenninos. That is all. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

Friends, since we started, our friend and neighbor, George Andrews, 
Congressman from the Third District. of Tien has come in. He 
is here with us. George, will you stand? [Applause.] 

Mr. Grant. I might say George is definitely interested in the pro- 
gram, and I want you to sit here and we will officially make you a 
member of the committee right now. 

Is Mr. H, H. Epps, from Marshall County, here? Come around 


please, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF H. H. EPPS, MARSHALL COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Epps. I have no speech to make like the other fellow, but I do 
think these small farmers need some kind of long-term credit system 
to help them tide over with their machinery over a period of time, 
maybe a little longer than they are getting at the present. 

think some of the markets should be established somewhere, and 
making better markets and more markets in some other place. It 
might help dispose of some of this surplus cotton. 

t seems like if they could get more information out to the farmers 
on some of these things, it might be every farmer would be informed 
on these things. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THompson. You say you need more credit to buy machinery ? 

Mr. Epps. I think some of the farmers need a little longer credit, 
on these smaller farms, because they are not able to pay for it in the 
given length of time they have. 

Farmers do more mechanization. They cannot compete with a mule 
to do these things, and they can’t pay for the machines on the limited 
time, some of them ; they just can’t. 

Mr. Tuompson. Who controls that credit now? Do you go down 
to the implement company and say “take the paper on it’’? 

Mr. Epps. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompeson. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Epps. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. Before we get through with these hearings, we are 
going to ask the implement people to come in and give their opinion. 
They are very much interested, too. They want to sell the machinery. 

Mr. Epps. That is right. 

Mr. THomrson. And we heard, 2 or 3 times, that you would buy 
—_ machinery, and mechanize more, if you could get a little more 
credit. 

We will put that question to the implement people when the time 
comes, and see if they can find some solution. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bass. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. You say they need longer credit. For instance, if you go 
down to one of these tractor companies now, how long does he give 
you to pay for it? 

Mr. Epps. Ordinarily, I understand about 3 years. 

Mr. Bass. About 3 years? 

Mr. Epps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Does he require a downpayment if you do not have a 
tractor ¢ 

Mr. Epps. Most of them require a third down. 

Mr. Bass, A third down? 

Mr. Epps. Right. 

Mr. Bass, And 3 years to pay for it? 

Mr. Epps. Right. 

Mr. Bass. What is the average life of a tractor that is used through- 
out the year on the family-type farm ? 
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Mr, Epps, I couldn’t say. We have some that have been in-use 10 
to 20 years, probably. 

Mr. Bass. It would run much longer than 3 years? 

Mr. Epps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. If a person had a mortgage on it, there would still be 
some equity left in the tractor after the 3-year period ¢ 

Mr. Epps. Right. 

Mr. McMiruan. What you want is long-term credit at a low interest 
rate; is that correct ? 

Mr. Epps. That is right. These fellows have a 5-acre cotton allot- 
ment and cannot pay very much a year on a tractor. 

Mr. Jenntnes. Do you raise any livestock ? 

Mr. Epps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jennines. Where do you market your livestock ? 

Mr. Eprs. I raise mostly poultry and hogs. I market at Allen. 

Mr. Jenntneas. Through an auction sale? 

Mr. Epps. The hogs and poultry all go to the dressing plants. 

Mr. Jennines. As to the cost of selling, yards, and insurance, 
how does it compare with 2 or 3 years ago? 

Mr. Epps. Right at the present, on hogs, in some prices, it would 
probably be about the same, on account of corn being so low. 

Mr. Secunia I am talking about the auction price, yardage and 
insurance; has that changed ¢ 

Mr. Epps. It varies with price. The hog brings under $40 to sell 
him, over $40 brings $1.25. 

Mr. Jennrnos. As to the change over the years, were you getting 
more for that ? 

Mr. Errs. The same thing, no. 

Mr. Jennrtnos. Do you know of any effort that has been made to 
reduce the price along with the decreasing price? 

Mr. Epps. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Jenninos. I wonder if anyone here knows of that, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

In other words, my small] farmers are complaining about the fact 
that they still have to pay the same amount to sell their cattle now 
that they are bringing 15 cents a pound as it cost when they were 
bringing 25 cents a pound. I wonder if the commissioner of agricul- 
ture can answer that? 

Has any effort been made, Commissioner, to reduce the price of 
yardage and insurance on sales, percentagewise, because of the 
decrease ? 

Mr. Topp. No effort in the State of Alabama, as far as I know. 
But you realize, they have a fixed cost, these people do, and the cost 
has been about the same as they had. 

Mr. Jennrtnas. Do you feel that perhaps it would be a good thing? 

Mr. Epps. I think that would help that much. I don’t know what 
hardship it would put on the salesman, but I do think it would help 
that much to the farmers. That is right. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is fine. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Houston Kimbrell, from Jackson County. 
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STATEMENT OF HOUSTON KIMBRELL, JACKSON COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Kimprety. Gentlemen, I live over near Woodville, Ala. I own 
a farm of about 150 acres and I have about 95 acres in cropland that 
I utilize for row crops and pastures. 

I have a 7.8 cotton allotment on 95 acres, which is fairly small. 

TI have a renter on the place. He has been on the place for a number 
of years, and you cannot just push him off and buy a tractor and give 
him nowhere to go. 

Public works are fairly limited. I have about 20 head of cattle on 
the farm. I maintain about that number. I have been maintaining 
them at a loss, I think, for the last 2 years. 

I fertilize my pastures. I feed my cattle and fence them and I sell 
my cattle. There is not much profit left. 

Our corn and cotton yields, I think in my area, and on my farm 
are, I would say, about the average for the county. The farmer cer- 
tainly, as we all know, is caught in the price-cost squeeze. The farmer 
is at a disadvantage, it looks like, anywhere he turns. We take our 
products to market and ask the man what he will give us for them. 
We get our money and go down the street to make a purchase and 
say, “What will you take for your article?” I believe our statistics 
will show—and {'beliove I read not long ago that our income in the 
last 12 years has dropped some 121% percent, which is a pretty good 
slice out of our pocketbooks, percentagewise. 

Our hogs—we realized a very good price for hogs, up until this 
year, I believe, and they are down just about to the cost of producing, 
if you are a good operator or a good hog raiser. There is not too much 
profit to be realized from them now. 

We have a lot of headaches, the small farmer, and anything we 
do now—for instance, hogs, if I maintain my standard of living 
depending on hogs, cotton, and corn at the price, I have to increase 
that amount that I produce on the farm. I have to double up my 
hogs to make up for 20- or 25-cent hogs, and that has added to our 
problems again—more surpluses. We are plagued. 

Our credit has been mentioned. We have several FHA’s, which 
is a good source of credit, but I don’t think it covers enough people 
especially in our territory. 

Je need, as has been mentioned, a little bit longer terms on equip- 
ment that we need on the farm to produce our products economically. 

Our foreign markets have been mentioned, and something must be 
done to gain some of them back some way. Cotton, for instance, we 
are all aware, our exports are practically half what they were even 1 
year ago. 

We are going to have to get back some of our reciprocal trade, I be- 
lieve. Weare going to have to give and take. Weare going to have to 
trade with our neighbors. 

We could stand a lot of help in agricultural research. Maybe that 
would be something that you could help us out with, by more money 
being appropriated for our experiment stations. 

As to one I am familiar with, they have to do a lot of farming on 
the side to pay for the expense of operating the station, when they 
should be trying how we could produce crops economically, better 
crops and other things. I think that is one thing in which we could be 
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helped greatly. The small farmer has to farm his farm intensively. 
He has to use the best know-how. 

Then, in connection with that, after we have out research we need 
some programs. We have a lot of good ones. Maybe it could be in- 
tensified or increased,in some way to educate our farmers in different 
farming lines. We must get this information to them that has been 
found out through research. I believe that is about all I have to say. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, Mr. Kimbrell. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Kimbrell, how old are you? 

Mr. Kimprewty. Thirty-five years old. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Then you are old enough to remember that cot- 
ton has for many years been a problem here in the South. 

Mr. Kiwpretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AserNetHY. However, it is a fact—and I am sure you are fa- 
miliar with it—that our agriculture programs and our agriculture 
advisers had pretty well taken the southern farmer away from one 
crop, cotton, and had put him on a diversified farm program. 

Every witness who has come in so far this morning has stated that 
he produces cotton, corn, hogs, milk, some of them peanuts, and other 
crops. 

So we quit one-track farming down here; did we not? 

Mr. Kimprewyu. Oh, we almost have been forced to do that. 

Mr. ApernetuHy. It was a good thing for us, 

Mr. Krmpretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ApernetHy. But after we quit and got into a diversified pro- 

ram, we reduced our cotton acreage. Then a new area came into pro- 
Faction, did it not? A new area started producing cotton? 

Mr. Kimpretu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Producing cotton? 

Mr. Kruprett.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Now you know that those people in that new area 
appeared before the Federal Government, the various branches, and 
represented that they were in the cotton growing business only for 
a short while to help the war effort and sought tax amortization cer- 
tificates so they could rapidly write off the cost of those new gins out 
there. 

Mr. Kimerety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And they told the Government they would not be 
in the cotton business very long, they were getting in it to help us out 
on the Korean war. So it was on that theory they were permitted to 
rapidly write off their gins on income tax. 

r. Krmprewy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. And you are also familiar with what Congress 
did 2 or 3 years ago; are you not? 

Mr. Krmprety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. They decided that those folks out there did not 
mean what they said. They were not in the business just temporarily, 
but they were in it permanently, and they wanted to change the rules 
of the game. You remember that; do you not? 

Mr. Kimeprety. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Anerneruy. And they did change the rules and took some of 
the cotton acreage away from us, after we had gone into a balanced 
farm program. They were given a part of our acreage. 

Maybe this is not the place to talk about that, but I just do not 
think they treated us fairly ; do you? 

Mr. Kimprety. No, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. No. I sure do not. 

Mr. Kimpreiti. They have us on a 5-year history, and their allot- 
ments are going up and ours down. 

Mr. AsernetHy. They not only got increased acreage—they took 
the acres from us, and we lost our history. They are using that 
history every year now to take more acres from us; are they not? 

Mr. Kimprewy. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. Does that not sort of leave your 
farmers so that they do not know whether it is a safe thing to practice 
a balanced farm program any further, and, if they do, somebody 
is liable to come along and take another crop away from them ? 

Mr. Kimprery. Looks that way. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Looks that way; does it not? 

Mr. Kimprey. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I think you are exactly right. I think it is unfor- 
tunate that it ever happened. They took the acreage from people 
like you, who plant 6 or 7 acres, like you down here. 

Mr. Kiwprety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Alabama at one time planted 4 million acres of 
cotton, Mississippi planted 4 million acres. Alabama does not have 
1,500,000 acres now. 

Mr. Kimprety. That is getting down to Alabama fast. 

Mr. Apernetuy. They cut us down a good deal, then cut us more 
to give it to the new cotton growers out west. Then we are going to 
have to take another cut this fall. 

Mr. Kimprewyi. Yes, sir; I am sure we will. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What about the yields of cotton in your county? 
have they gone up this year? 

Mr. Krmpretu. This is the first year we had a good crop, I’d say, 
as to the farmers in our area, this far south, since 4 or 5 years, that 
we’ve made a crop of corn and cotton not very much off, except in 
volume. We are worrying about where to store our corn. 

Mr. AperNetHy. You know, when yields go up acreage goes down 
the next year. 

Mr. Kruprety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AspeRNETHY. You mentioned our trade with the world and we 
“—- to do something to move our products ? 

Mr. Kruprett. It is a big field, I believe. 

a ABERNETHY. You believe in trading across the lines; do you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Kroprety. We are going to have to trade somewhere. We are 
getting to that point. 

Mr. AperNeTHY. You do not mean trying to live in your own little 
bailwick ? 

Mr. Kiprett. No, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And you would not confine that to the State of 
Alabama ? 
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Mr. Kimprevt. I understand we had a little trouble. I am not very 
well versed on that. I believe you are trying to lead the witness, [ 
am not sure. 

— ABERNETHY. Are you serious about believing in expanding 
trade ?¢ 

Mr. Kimprecy. Well, seriously, that has to be, I am sure. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. 

Mr. Kruprett. I think we have to live and let live. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. I feel you have made a good 
witness. 

Mr. Bass. Will the gentleman yield ? 

You are referring to the fact that we cannot sell milk in Alabama, 
now; is that right? Iam from Tennessee, you know. 

Mr. Krupretx. I understand we are having a little trouble along 
dairy lines. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Grant. Thank ou. 

Mr. Dennis Bailey, sn Conecuh County, Ala. 


STATEMENT OF DENNIS BAILEY, CONECUH COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Barmy. Gentlemen, I live in the northeast part of Conecuh 
County. I farm 100 acres. I have 9% acres of cotton allotment, 3.9 
acres peanut allotment. I have about 15 brood cows, and I have brood 
sows, and also I have 200 acres of land, and out of this 200 I have 75 
in cultivation and rent the balance of it. I believe that is about all, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Grant. Any questions of Mr. Bailey ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Bailey, where is your county, what part of 
the State ? 

Mr. Battery. Down in the southern part of the State. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Over in Mr. Andrews’ district ? 

Mr. Grant. He lives in my district. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Your district goes all along down here? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. He gets around, too. 

Mr, Baty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AserNerHy. What about your peanut program? How is it 
getting along ? 

Mr. Bamxry. Well, I don’t really know what to tell you about the 
peanut situation. I notice back here in the summer I picked up the 
paper one day and I saw where they were exporting peanuts over here 
to this country. 

Mr. AnernetHy. No, no. You mean importing them over here. 

Mr. Batter. That is right; importing. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Now they cut you back; did they not? 

Mr. Batter. Yes, sir; they cut me back. 

Mr. Asernetuy. They cut you pretty bad; did they not? 

Mr. Battier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And then they had a meeting and decided to im- 
port peanuts from—what was that place ? 

Mr. Batrey. I don’t remember. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. They came from a long way from Alabama. 

Mr. Battzy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And they tell me they had some worms in those 
peanuts. Did you read about that? 

Mr. Batuxy. I read it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Those were the peanuts that these candy people 
brought in here ? 

Mr. Battery. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. They were the ones that were fighting you? 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And you know that they almost won; do you not? 

Mr. Bamey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asperneruy. And now they are stuck with rotten peanuts; are 
you not glad ? 

Mr. Batey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you so much. 

Mr. McMiutzan. Mr. Bailey, we are down here for one main reason 
of trying to find out why so many people are leaving the farms. Can 
you give us any suggestions of how to solve that question from your 
experience on your own farm ? 

. Batter. If you were to ask me for my individual self, my in- 
dividual problem would be this: I don’t see where it is going to help 
us, if we get some more cotton if we get some more peanuts. The 
thing we are going to have to have is more money for what we are 
selling. You see, we can’t make both ends meet as it is, and, on my 
individual farm, outside of harvesting my cotton, picking my peanuts, 
or harvesting them, I do the work myself, you see. My labor is based 
on 30 or 40 cents an hour. That is all I get for what ldo. You see? 
And that is, where I do all the work myself. 

Mr. McMirzan. You would support a higher support price on 
peanuts and not additional acres ? 

Mr. Batter. I don’t know whether that is the answer or not. It 
looks like we have as much production as we can sell, more, too, it 
seems. 

Mr. McMirxan. Do you have any tenants on your farm? 

Mr. Battzry. No; I don’t. 

Mr. McMinxian. You do not have the problem of keeping them 
ve when you do not have sufficient acres in production ? 

Mr. Battzy. No. I use 1 2-row tractor. I do all the work myself, 


except the oe the a picking the cotton. 
ou i 


Mr. McMiiian. 
on farm machinery ? 

Mr. Baty. We get a third down and I believe one gentleman 
spoke this morning, that we get 3 years, but we don’t get but 2 in our 
county on our equipment. We pay a third down and the next fall 
make the next payment and the next fall the rest. 

Mr. McMiixian. How much interest do you pay ? 

Mr. Barry. 7 and 8 percent. 

Mr. Bass. How much? 

Mr. Batter. 7 and 8 percent, usually. Usually our equipment peo- 
ple go to the bank with the papers and get the money for them and 
we pay the bank. 

Mr. Bass. You mean you pay 7 and 8 percent on money you borrow 
here, in the banks, in Alabama ? 


would like to have low, cheap interest credit 
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The Auprence. Sometimes 8. Never less than 6. 

Mr. Battery. Never less than 6. 

The Auprence. All short loans take 60 or 90 days. 

Mr. Battey. We buy equipment. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Bass. You do not have a maximum-interest State law in Ala- 
bama ¢ 

Mr. Battery. 8 percent—I believe it is 8 percent. 

Mr. Grant. We would like to have some of that Tennessee money. 

Mr. Battery. On 30 to 90 days we have to pay the bank 8 percent. 
On all loans over $1,000 we have to put up collateral at 6 percent. 

Mr. Bass. If you are big enough to borrow $1,000 they give it to 
you at a lower interest. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much, sir. 

We have a witness from Pike County, Mr. Botts. I have known 
him for a long time, and he is one of our fine citizens here. 

Mr. Botts, come around, please. 


STATEMENT OF N. J. BOTTS, PIKE COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Borts. Gentleman, now, I don’t know much and I am not going 
to say much. 

I think we are taking up quite a bit of time, anyway. The county 
agent here told me that you wanted to find out what to do for the low- 
income farmer, and so I got out, as I didn’t know myself, I got out and 
asked some low-income farmers, what would help them most. 

They almost invariably said that cheap money would help them 
most, if they could, say, borrow some money at a low rate of interest 


and pay for it over a period of 10 or 12 years. 

They said their cotton and peanut allotments were so small that they 
could hardly make a go of it at all, and they couldn’t expand their live- 
stock business because they weren’t able to buy fencing and wire, to 
do their proper fencing. 

Several men said if they could borrow some money at a low rate of 
interest and have 5, 10 or 15 — to pay it back, that they could go 


more into the hog business and cattle business. 

They also said that they thought we should do all we could to induce 
more industry to come into our area. 

During the last few years, we have had some new industries come in, 
and it seems to be helping wonderfully. 

We have a glove factory at Seiealidin and a garment factory at 
Troy, employing people. Maybe if a man can’t make a living, his 
wife can help him. 

My nearest neighbor’s lady started to work at the glove factory this 
year, since this year came in, and she has already put in a new electric 
range and a new refrigerator and a new deep freeze, home freezer, and 
I wouldn’t say it is all paid for, but she is using it, and getting the 
benefit of it, anyway. 

I think that is about all that I can say. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, Mr. Botts. 

Mr. Borts. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Grant. Any questions? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Chairman. He raised one question here that 
I think is important, and should be developed. 
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The majority of low-income family sized farmers of this com- 
munity has indicated to you, as I understand you, that the thing that 
would help them most at this time would be more liberal credit? 

Mr. Borrts. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Now, you did not go quite far enough. What 
do they want with the money? To live on or improve the farm? 

Mr. Borrs. They said they wanted it to buy fencing with. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Buy fencing? 

Mr. Borrs. Fencing. It takes a lot of fence to go into the live- 
stock business. Most everybody has some livestock, but they can’t 
expand without fencing. 

Mr. Apernetuy. In any event, they want it for the purpose of en- 
abling themselves to further diversify their operations, or expand 
their present operations to move over from a one crop cotton or peanut 
farmer to a diversified farmer. 

Mr. Borrs. They want to supplement their small allotments. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes, that is what I mean. 

Mr. Borts. By expanding their livestock business. 

Mr. Aserneruy. And they do not feel sufficient credit is available 
from the various Federal agencies we now have, particularly the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Mr. Borts. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. I would like to ask the witness a question, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I would like to know a little more about this interest rate. If a 
farmer wants to buy cottonseed or fertilizer to put in the cotton crop, 
and if you went up to the bank the first of April to borrow money, 
what kind of interest would be charged him by that local bank? 

Mr. Borts. Six percent, I think. 

Mr. Bass. Six percent? 

Mr. Borrs. Yes, sir. I haven’t tried that. 

‘ a Bass. What is that 7 and 8 percent? Does that not go around 
ere 

Mr. Borrts. I understand they are allowed to charge up to 8 per: 
cent, but anything over that is usury ? 

Mr. Bass. They are allowed to charge 8 percent? 

Mr. Borrs. That is lawful—up to 8. 

Mr. Bass. That is pretty rough. That is like some of these small- 
loan sharks who do that in Tennessee and get away with it; 6 percent 
is our maximum, and there is much money floating around. I think 
the banker ought to help the small farmers a little better than they 
do, if they are charging them 6 and 8 percent on their money. 

Mr. Borrs. It looks like they can lower the interest rate. OF course, 
1 don’t know their side of the question. 

Mr. Bass. I do not, either. 

Mr. Borts. I do not. 

Mr. Bass. I am not a lawyer. I do not know either. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much, Mr. Botts. 

While Mr. Botts was testifying about all those new electrical appli- 
ances, I noticed one man here, and I want him to stand. I want to 
introduce him because I think he has meant more to REA in the State 
of Alabama than any other one man. 

Mr. Thompson, manager of the Alabama Electric Co-Op of 
Andalusia. 
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Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you, Congressman. 
Mr. Grant. We will next hear from Mr. E. E. Edmonds, of Mar- 


shall County. 
STATEMENT OF E. E. EDMONDS, MARSHALL COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Epmonps. Gentlemen, this is E. E. Edmonds, from Marshal! 
County, Ala. 

I did not think I was going to make a talk down here, but the way 
I look at it, if we had our cotton allotments more adjusted for the 
little farmer, where he could get a little more cotton, we could get 
along better. 

Now, out in my community I had to quit work. I have a 76-acre 
farm, 52 acres in cultivation. 

Last year I had 111% acres allotment for cotton. This year they cut 
me down to 7%» acres. 

Now, I am renting this out, If it had not been for my brother living 
in Michigan, I don’t know what I would have done. He quit his farm 
on account of he had only 4 acres allotment. 

The renter got that 4 acres, and he could get help enough to make 
a crop. 

We have some farms out there that is the size of mine, maybe 15 or 
20 acres more cultivated land, that has 40 acres in cotton. 

Some of these folks did not do a bit of farming before, but since 
this cotton program came up they took up farming and moved the 
tenants off. 

I live in a small community. We have 23 houses out there where 
folks moved out and left, where they can’t afford to farm there. 

I think if we could get this cotton allotment on a, percentage basis, 
or something like that, we could do pretty well. 

I believe that is about all. 

Mr. Grant. I might say for the benefit of the committee that Mr. 
Edmonds is from the northern part of the State, in Marshall County. 

Mr. Bass. Close to Tennessee. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Edmonds, when you say on a percentage 
basis, what do you mean ? 

Mr. Epmonps. On a percentage basis of cultivated acres we have. 

Mr. pany: Regardless of whether they ever had grown cotton 
or not 

Mr. Epmonps. Yes, sir; whatever the farm would call for, whatever 
it would take. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Of course, it is your opinion that if that were 
done, they would have more cotton, the people of the community would 
have more. 

Mr. Epmonps. I don’t think we would have any more, but it would 
be divided. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Whom would it be taken away from? 

Mr. Epmonps. It would be taken away from the farm that had the 
bigger cotton allotment. He is making mney, and putting it in the 
bank. The little farmer is just barely getting by. 

Mr. ABpeRNETHY. I am sympathetic with that. What would happen 
to the tenants on that so-called big farmer’s place that you talk about? 

Mr. Epmonps. There are not too many tenants there. 

Mr. Asernetuy. There are not? 


* 
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Mr. Epmonps. They are cultivating that with maybe some hired 
hands. That is the reason there are vacant lands out there—vacant 
houses out there. Their farms are small and they could not stay with 
it. 

Mr. Aserneruy. You do not think it is fair to allot cotton to States 
and counties, and to farms, on the basis of what each has been growing? 

Mr. Epmonps. No; I don’t think it is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, if they allotted it on any other basis we 
would have less acres in this section of the Cotton Belt than we have 
today—did you know that? 

Mr. Epmonps. Well, of course, I don’t know, but it looks to me that 
if you know how much cotton acres you have, then 

Mr. AperNetHoy. We know how much we have. 

Mr. Epmonps. That is right. And you know how much cultivated 
extra you have. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonps. Then you take and divide that up. I don’t see how 
we would lose it. 

Mr. AserNetuoy. Have you ever been across the big river, the 
Mississippi and out west ? 

Mr. Epmonps. No, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. They just have acres and acres of land out there 
on which no cotton at all has ever been planted, but could be. The 
State of North Carolina has more cultivatable acres than Ala- 
bama.| Alabama has 1,100,000 acres in cotton allotments now. North 
Carolina only has 475,000. So, if your plan is adopted, some acres 
wow be taken out of Alabama and given to the west and also North 
Carolina. 

Now, the State of Georgia has as many acres as Alabama, I am sure, 
but they do not have as many cotton acres as Alabama. It would 
pick up a little bit from Alabama, too. 

The point I am making is this—I am not criticising you. We can 
all conceive of a system of changing allotments which we think will 
bring us more acres. But, when it 1s put under the light, and all the 
facts are before us, you will find that actually the historical system 
brings to those who have been producing cotton the longer a fairer 
shareof the allotment. Had they stuck with that system, as I said a 
moment. ago, 2 years ago, we would not have lost that two hundred 
and-fifty-some-odd-thousand acres to the West. 

When you take an acre of land that only produces 250 pounds of 
cotton and transfer it to a farm that produces 800 pounds of cotton 
and when it produces that 800 pounds of cotton that reduces the little 
man that gave up the acreage that much more the next year. So 
actually, the system we have brings to Alabama more acres than you 
would get under the other system. 

As to whether they are giving you a fair share of it, you should go 
by your county manager’s office and talk with him. 

Mr. Epmonps. We don’t have much say-so about that. You take 
last year, in our county. There had been several acres, so much last 
year, and the same land planted this time, and some of it planted this 
year is less. It decreased and some farms increased. 

Mr. ApprnerHy. You mean some farms got increases ? 

Mr. Epmonps. I mean they increased in measurement of land. You 
have the same cotton you had last year and you have 2 or 3 acres more 
this time that you had last year. 
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Mr. Aserneruy. That is a human error, not the fault of the law. 

Mr. Epmonps. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. AserNETHY. That is the error of the fellow doing the measur- 
ing. 
Otr, Epmonps. We try to plant within our allotments, and if you 
get over it you are penalized; and then if you come under your allot- 
ment you are penalized, and they will take that away from you. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If you get under by more than 10 percent. 

Mr. Epmonps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Have you used the premeasurement feature of the 
law ? 

Mr. Epmonps. I haven’t. 

Mr. ApernetHy. You have?’ 

Mr. Epmonps. Not. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why not? 

Mr. Epmonps. This is the reason why: For the last 2 years I haven't 
been a farmer—the renters have, but the fact is, they didn’t have the 
money to pay for it. 

Mr. Aserneruy. It may not be worth much. I put it in the law 
in 1949. When you overplant you go out and have to plow it up; 
Do you not? And you lose your land, fertilizers, seed, and you lose 
your temper too; Do you not? 

Mr. Epmonps. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetny. So if you use that premeasurement feature, you 
would not lose that land, would not lose the seed, would not lose the 
fertilizer or your temper, either, and you would protect yourself 
from underplanting. It is a good provision, and I do not understand 
why it has not been used. 

Mr. Epmonps. I think it will be used from this on. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

Mr. A. A. Clemans, Jackson County. 


STATEMENT OF A. A. CLEMANS, JACKSON COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Ciemans. Gentlemen, I live up in the northeastern part of the 
State, and I own a small farm and I rent 17 acres. This farm I am on 
is the size of 111 acres and about 70 acres of that are in cultivation. 

I have on a farm a cotton allotment of 7749, and on this ground I 


have rented I have 2%» acres of cotton allotment, and I have about 8 
head of brood cows, and I keep 6 sows. I used to sell from 75 to 90 
head of hogs each year. 

I grow cotton, wheat, grain, and sorghum. 

It is easy for all of us to criticize what is happening to us, but, when 
we come down to things that we should do to remedy the situation, it 
gets a lot harder. 

There are several things that I think might help the small farmer. 
One of them is that we need more research. I think that when we 
pave to compete with these foreign markets, we have to compete with 
them. 

You mentioned the soybeans in Indiana. We have to compete with 
those people, and we are going to have to produce as cheaply as we 
can. When we get more research we can get better varieties. 

We know that we made a lot of improvement on that in the past 
years, but still there is a great need for research. We need a lot more 


. 
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information, a lot more information on disease control. The bottom 
has not been scratched on fertilizers, and things like that. 

When we get this information, it is not going to do any good unless 
we get it before the people, and we need to have some way of getting 
this out to the people. 

Now, I am limited in my capacity, and there are a lot of details that 
I cannot work out, but I was enon about Congressmen and other 

eople. By them the details of these, I think, could be worked out. 
Ve do need to try to get back some of our foreign markets. 

Now, that is the thing I do not know how to do myself, but I still 
believe there is something that could be done to get some of our foreign 
markets back. 

And another thing: I think, essentially on a small farm, it would 
help to have easier credit, especially for equipment and improvements 
on the farm over a long period of time. 

Just take this—and I will just give an example of that. On my 
own farm there I paid $125 for a man to take my corn crop this time. 
Say I did that for a period of 3 years. In other words, I could hire 
someone to pick the corn cheaper than I could do it myself, because 
the pees would not pay for itself over a period of 3 years. 

That is one thing we have to remember, the fact that the small 


farmer is not able to finance an operation like a tractor or a corn picker 
or something like that, over a short period of time. He can’t pay for 
it with the income he receives. It is true he can get it. 

I could go up to my hometown and buy a corn picker, tractor, for 
maybe 4, 5, 6, or 8 thousand dollars. That has to be paid for, and 
I know that. I believe I could pay for it over a long period of time. 


Those are some of the things that I think might help the small 
farmer. 

That is all I have tosay. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. Any questions? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. You made a very excellent. statement, and have given 
some very sound ideas. 

I am sure that you are very much interested in research and exten- 
sion work. I think you are probably familiar with the fact that, in 
the last 3 years, both agriculture research and extension have had the 
largest sums of money appropriated in the histories of research and 
the extension program, and that part of our agricultural program is 
getting some attention. 

Mr. Cremans. I realize that. I think a thing like that can’t take 
place in a year ortwo. It does take plenty of time. But, in the mean- 
time, we want to keep on increasing this, and we need more and 
better information and more and better research all the time. We 
need to keep increasing instead of keeping it at a standstill. 

Mr. MoInrtiee. I think we are all very much in favor of that. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, you think we need more extension 
services ? 

Mr. Cremans. I didn’t necessarily say extension services. That is 
one, 

69255—56——138 
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Mr. Bass. More research, getting more per acre? 

Mr. Cuemans. That is one thing. 

But the thing I am thinking stots more than anything else is pro- 
duction. 

Take, we will say, a bale of cotton, produce it as cheaply as we 
can, and if we get better varieties and fertilizers, we can do that. 

Mr. Bass. The more information we get the more cotton we produce 

er acre, and the more wheat per acre, and corn. The problem we 
1ave now, according to the information I read in the newspapers is 
surpluses. 

I do not think surpluses mean a thing in the world. I am not 
worried about surpluses; some people seem to be. That would not 
decrease our surpluses any ; would it ? 

Mr. CLemans. No. That would allow us to sell our stuff cheaper and 
still make a better living. 

Mr. Bass. If we spend some of this money to get rid of some of this 
stuff we have on hand it would be so that the farmers weuld have 
more acreage to grow their crops on instead of teaching them to grow 
more per acre. 

Mr. Cremans. If you got rid of it in the way it should be—that is 
what I don’t know. In other words, I don’t believe in just dumping it, 
or anything like that. 

Mr. Bass. That is all. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

We have Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Brantley, from Pike County. Would 
you come around please? Have a seat, Mrs. Brantley. 

I would like to say to the committee that this is Mr. and Mrs. 


Brantley, of Pike County, Ala. I have had the pleasure of visiting 
their home, a fine place that they have out here, and I think the 
have done a remarkable job on that farm. In fact, I went out wit 
the assistant county agent, and they have been operating on one of 
the farm plans in this county. 

We would like for them just to tell you in their own words what 
has been accomplished on that farm. 


STATEMENTS OF MR. AND MRS. GERALD BRANTLEY, OF PIKE 
COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Brantiey. George, I do not have any formal notes, or 
anything. 

Mr. Grant. Just go ahead. 

Mr. Brantiey. I live on a 327-acre farm which has been in my 
family for a generation or two, and the house is 40 years old—45, 
maybe. 

1 raise some cows, some hogs, hogs have been my main cash income 
for the last 3 years, on account of the drought cutting down the yield 
of the row crops. 

We have three children. At the beginning of a crop year this 
spring I owed the bank $1,900 that I did not owe them before. it 
was a year ago that I borrowed the money. That was primarily 
because of the drought, and the peanut crop failed. There was no 
one to blame for that—it just happens to be a fact. 

I had to borrow on my insurance to get through the winter, to pay 
up the interest. 


> 
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The crops looked better this year, but prices are weak. If it had 
not been for the hogs the last 2 years, I don’t know what I would 
have done. 

I sold $4,000 worth of hogs last year and the year before that about 
that amount. This year I might sell $2,000 worth of hogs, about 
the same amount of head of hogs, but the price is so much lower, 
same amount of work, same amount of corn and everything, but the 
money is quite different. 

Gentlemen, primarily, all of our problems stem from economic 
conditions. 

We are just hopeful that we can go on. Since the late 1900’s eco- 
nomic conditions have been working against us, but in the last 20 
years we made more progress than probably we have had for a long 
time before that. We have a long way to go. 

Here in this section we need everything. Anything you can men- 
tion, we need it, more and more, houses and everything you can 
mention. 

We need more education. Our neighbor had to stop 2 or 3 of his 
children from going to school to help take up his peanuts. I plowed 
them up for him. He had two exceptionally smart children, one just 


finished high school, the first child in his family that finished high 
school, to my knowledge, in a generation or two. 

He had to stop his children from going to school to help take up 
his peanuts. That is economic, you can’t call it anything else. 

I believe that the Federal Government can help this area as they 
have helped this area especially in the last 20 years, particularly in 
the 15 years prior to—well, beginning in 1930, up to 3 or 4 years ago. 


I think we ought to have allotments. Certainly the Government 
can’t support a price of a commodity with no control over production, 
but have to support the commodity at the price at which it can be 
grown with a living wage. 

Cut the acresdown. If you don’t get but 2, let those 2 be profitable, 
and the other time you are not working the other 4 or 5, you can go 
fishing or sit on the porch with your wife—there is a difference. I 
would rather grow 1 acre of cotton and make a profit on it, George, 
than 2 and lose money from it. I would rather grow 1 acre of cotton 
and get it than grow 2 acres of cotton and get off 1 acre of cotton what 
Ican get off 2. There is just too much involved. 

That is about all I would like tosay. Mother? 

Mr. Grant. Thank you. I think that is a fine statement. 

I believe you want to tell us about the plan and how you are oper- 
ating, something about the home. Did you can anything? 

Mrs. Brantiey. Since I am the cook, I am mainly interested in 
producing as much stuff as I have to cook, and I think that the southern 
farmer should produce what he eats. If he is not going to produce a 
good bit of what he eats, he already loses. 

I do not think the southern farmer does produce as much as he 
should. We don’t have winter gardens as much as we should. We 
grow plenty of beets and peas, probably, and butter beans, in the 
summer. But how many of us grow head lettuce in the winter? Not 
many. 

We should have a year-round garden. I think with the Extension 
Service, and the new program we have in Pike County, it can be a big 
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help in that respect. Weshould study our soil that we grow vegetables 
on. We have that problem on our own farm. 

Gerald will tell me that one little corner of this land will produce 
tomatoes, and I will work a whole summer on the tomato patch think- 
ing I will have enough to can and a surplus to can for my winter uses, 
and it will come up and does not produce that surplus. 

I will say, “What was wrong?” and he will say, “That corner of 
land was not good to grow tomatoes on.” 

We need to test our soils and study our soil before we waste a whole 
year trying to grow on it or produce vegetables. 

I think maybe we need some scientific research in that respect. We 
need that in our place, at least, and maybe we can get that from the 
Extension Service. 

Other than food, that is about all I have to say. 

Mr. Grant. I think that is a st fine statement. 

Any questions by the committee 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask some questions. 

Mr. Grant. 

Mrs. Knutson. 

Mrs. Knutson. Do you mean to tell me that folks around here do 
not use the goods they raise on the farms for themselves? Do they 
not grow enough for that? 

Mrs. Brantigey. I don’t think so. During the winter we don’t 
grow winter crops, winter vegetables, like we should. 

I have neighbors around me, and they will have a spring garden 
and it is hot in the spring and in the summer, and they will grow peas 
and butter beans, but that is the best they do. 

Mrs. Knutson. Could they otherwise raise the same kind of crops 
over again? 

Mrs. Brantiry. No; Ie cannot. 

On account of the cold weather, we could not produce that same 


kind of crop but we can grow any kind of hard be arem ers Br 


broccoli, celery, not celery, too much, but we can grow enoug 
——— vegetables in our garden the year around. 
rs. Knutson. I am very much interested in what you, as a 

woman, would contribute and tell what we could do to help you in 
this particular farm program. We are at a loss on a lot of these 
things ourselves. That is why we have come out here to ask you these 
questions. Would you offer some suggestions as to how we can help? 

Mrs. Brantiey. Well, I would have to have somebody there to 
stay, at least to visit me once a week, somebody that knew a lot more 
about these problems than I do, maybe, and who might answer my 
questions. 
a Knutson. And you would like some sort of personal help, 
then 

Mrs. Brantiey. That would be a help. 

And if we were to have any new dhvelopevnts in our farm, I would 
need assistance. 

Mrs. Knutson. Do you have clubs and organizations that could 
help you in that way? 

Mrs. Brantiey. That I think would help. 
oni Knutson. Do you think the women would accept help like 

a 


to have 
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Mrs. Brantiey. The majority would; yes. 

Mrs. Knutson. The home demonstration agents are supposed to 
take care of some of them ¢ 

Mrs. Brantiey. Yes; they do. 

Mrs. Knutson. Do you think that is enough; or do you want more 
than that? 

Mrs. Brantiey. Well, now we have this new program in this county, 
and it is new, and I think maybe we are expecting a lady to work with 
the ladies who are members of this organization. 

Mrs. Knutson. Oh, yes; that is fine. 

Mrs. Brantiey. That would be a very good thing. 

Mrs. Knutson. Where I come from we had those for many, many 
years, so I wanted to find out what the consensus of opinion here 
was. Do you have other clubs besides the home demonstration groups 
that would be of any service? 

Mrs. Brantiey. No, ma’am, 

Mrs. Knutson. Nothing else? 

Mrs. Brantiey. That is right. 

Mrs. Knutson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant. Any other questions? 

Mr. McMittan. I am certainly delighted to hear your statement. 

I represent a farming section and I believe that 90 percent of the 
farmers could have good gardens and produce 90 percent of the food 
that they eat. However, they go to the chainstores, and buy packages 
of peas and greens and beans, and everything else, that they could 
produce themselves, and pay a high price for it. 

I do not believe any man can be a successful farmer on a small 
farm if he depends on buying his family food from a grocery store. 
I hate to say this, but I believe 90 percent of them depend on these 
stores. In fact, I had a lot of them tell me that they could buy meat 
in the grocery stores cheaper than they could produce it. If they 
do not have the dollars to purchase it, they certainly can raise it and 
produce it cheaper than they can buy it. 

Mr. Grant. Any further questions ? 

Thank you so much, Mr. and Mrs. Brantley. 

We have some of our colored farmers with us here who are very 
deeply interested in this program, and as to how they can better 
themselves. 

I believe we have one from Marengo County, Chapman Bennett. 

Will you come around here, please? 


STATEMENT OF CHAPMAN BENNETT, MARENGO COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Bennett. Gentlemen, I am Chapman Bennett, from Marengo 
County. I own a 90-acre farm and 30 acres of the land is in wood 
and timber. I cultivate and farm 60 acres. 

I began farming my farm, and I bought it by the help of the FHA 
in 1942, 

The farm was run down, badly, and I worked with two mules at 
the time. 

I planted most of my open land in cotton and corn. The first year 
I planted 17 acres of cotton and made 3 bales and I planted 10 acres 
of edt and made about 50 bushels of corn. 
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Well, in 1944, with soil-conservation techniques, the farm supervisors 
recommended planting cover crops on all of the land that was, you 
know, too steep for cultivating. Txiantal several crops, fertilized and 
planted all my idle land with hay. It was not until 1948 that I real- 
ized that I had developed a pasture, and hay land asI did. I planted 
all the land with clover and Bermuda grass. I added more cows to my 
herd and I began selling grade B- milk, which averaged now about $200 
amonth. Soil conservation just naturally paid, and in 1953 I averaged 
a bale of cotton a acre. Last year, on 7 acres I picked 8 bales, and on 
10 acres of corn I averaged about 60 bushels of corn per acre. I have 
a fairly good year-round income. I raise most of my feed. Then I 
have a tractor, a cultivator, and combine. We have about 150 laying 
hens. With my feed, my eggs, and milk, that is a fairly good income 
the year round. 

I believe that through the FHA and soil conservation, I believe it 
has helped me wonderfully, but it is one thing in there, we need just 
a little more help. We need to get the thing worked up and developed 
kind of like this: We need « little bit more. I don’t know exactly 
what, but it looks like whenever the supervisor, the soil-conservation 
people come around and get things sort of lined up, what we need is 
just a little bit more management, or help, or something. 

I don’t know exactly what it is, but it looks like when a fellow 
goes, he needs to come back a little bit earlier than what he does. 

Mr. Asernetuy. You mean he ought to get there sooner in the 
morning or earlier in the season ? 

Mr. Bennett. He should come back more regularly. You see, we 
run into the problem there that we need just a little more advice. He 
helps us wonderfully, but we need more help. We need him to spend 
a little more time with us. 

Mr. McMutan. I hope it will be possible for these officials to spend 
a little more time with you. 

Mr. Bennett. In other words, I need a little bit more money and a 
little cheaper money. 

Mr. Grant. I think that is a fine statement. 

Any questions by the committee? 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wixurams. Did I understand you to say, sir, that you produce 
milk? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wii11ams. How many cows do you keep? 

Mr. Bennett. About 12 head. 

Mr. Wiuu14Ms. Twelve head? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Did I understand you to say that you produced 
about $200 worth a month? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Grade B milk? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiittams. Where do you sell your milk? 

Mr. Bennett. At Uniontown, the plant. 

Mr. Wi11ams. What do you get per 100? 

Mr. Bennerr. Averaging around $3.15. 
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Mr. WitiaMs. $3.15 a 100 pounds? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. Thank you. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How many acres did you say is in your farm? 

Mr. Bennett. Ninety acres in all, but there are 30 acres in woods. 

Mr. AperNnetuHY. You bought that farm through the Farmers’ Home 
Administration ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. How are you getting along with the payments? 

Mr. Bennett. I am keeping up my payments fairly good there, 
but it is a fairly close rub in there. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You have tremendously improved the quality of 
that land, have you not, with the help of the soil-conservation people, 
and so on? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It is now much better than it used to be? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And where you were at one time just producing a 
thumbful of cotton, you are now producing how much? Better than 
a bale per acre? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir; better than a bale per acre. 

Mr. ApernetHy. You are to be congratulated. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How much corn are you making? 

Mr. Bennett. Sixty to sixty-five bushels. 

Mr. Apernetruy. And you were making 

Mr. Bennett. Five. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Five. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ABeRNETHY. On the same land? 

Mr. Bennett. The same land. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I do not know, as well as you have been doing, I 
expect you have been getting too much advice. Maybe you are pro- 
ducing some of the surpluses we have. I said that through fun. You 
ducing some of the surpluses we have. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you. 

Felix Jenkins: Is he here? 

How about Albert Ross, from Lowndes County ? 

Mr. Ross, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grant. Just go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT ROSS, LOWNDES COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Ross. Gentlemen, this is Albert Ross; I am from Lowndes 
County. 

Of course, I own my own home. I own about 200 acres, and I have 
done it up on my farm to pay for it. I have about seven children in 
the family and I put all of them through high-school and some of them 
finished college. I have been helped a lot by my county agent. 

My yield used to be small, on my farm. All the children have 
grown now, and left home. I don’t have more than about one son on 
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the farm with me. Ihavetwointheservice. The girls have married. 
I have a few grandchildren at home with me. 

I still operate a small farm. I have just about 14 acres in cotton, 
and I average a bale per acre. I average about 60 bushels of corn 
per acre. 

I raise some hogs to sell, I raise some cotton to sell. I raise some 
hogs to sell, and I have some cows. 

ut, of course, there are a lot of small farmers around me who have 
not been quite as successful as I have been, because I suppose I started 
in time, and whenever I made a little too much I tried to save part of 
it, and I tried to put it to good use. 

My first idea when I got out, was to buy me a home, so, after I got 
my home bought and paid for, then I was able to start to do some of the 
other things that I wanted to do, but a lot of small farmers around me 
don’t have—I know some farmers with 6 and 7 in the family, who don’t 
have more than about 3 acres of cotton and nothing else to get any 
money out of at all. What can a farmer do with 2 and 8 acres of cot- 
ton? Everybody now has learned what it takes to bring up a family. 
All of you know that who have ever farmed. 

By the time you pay for fertilizer and probably pay rent, with 6 
and 7 in the family, you can’t do nothing but be there. 

Of course, I feel like something should be done for these small 
farmers. 

If you are living on a man’s place, and if you can’t get but 3 acres of 
cotton, then if you haven’t got nothing to do to get money out of, then 
you know there is not any money for you and you got to leave. You 
can’t stay there. 

Everybody knows what it takes for a person to live. I don’t mean 
just stay there—to live—and I don’t just see how a man can stay on 
a smal] farm when he hasn’t got no other income to bring him in the 
money but a farm 

But, of course, I have learned to try to grow everything on my farm 
that it takes to do my family. Of course, I just want to say, last year 
we had a kind of dry year, but, at that, I raised enough on my farm 
to take care of my family. Water got scarce in our community, among 
our people and I thought that one time water would be a problem, be- 
cause I had had a problem with water. So I had got me a pretty good- 
sized pond, it cost about $500, and it was about 12 feet deep. So it fur- 
sisal water for all my stock during the dry time. T hia to let a 
couple of neighbors that lived near me that had cattle, go over to my 
pond to water their cattle. 

We got together in my community, and we tried to make a borrow 
of money to have a well bored. It wasn’t successful. We needed 
drinking water at once. We had to haul drinking water about 10 
miles; and it got so we couldn’t get it at that rate when we went after 
it. 

So we got together in our community and we had a well bored, and 
it cost us about $3,600, In other words, that is what went into it. It 
didn’t cost us more than $115 a piece, so we do have plenty of drinking 
water in the community, but we have to haul it. 

Still, we are making plans to run a main line about 1 mile each way 
from the well, and let every man pipe in at his nearest convenience, at 
his expense, to his home. Then we will have running water, but, at 
that, we do have plenty of water, even if we do have to haul it. 


. 
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That is about what I have to say. 

Mr. Grant. That is a fine statement. 

I was in Lowndes County last year, during that. dry season, and 
some people told me you had catfish up there 6 months old that did 
not even know how toswim.. [ Laughter. | 

Any questions? 

Mr. Anernetny. I want to say the same thing of this witness that I 
did the other. 

I want to congratulate him. He has taken advantage of the services. 
He has done well, and has lived a good, full life, and evidently raised 
a fine family. It has been a pleasure to listen to your statement. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

Next is Theodore McKinzie, of Macon County. 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE McKINZIE, MACON COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. McKrwzre. Gentlemen, this is McKinzie from Macon County. 
I have a very small farm, 10 acres, and my allotment was very small 
this time. 

I have six in the family. I don’t make enough on that small allot- 
ment to take care of my children. I would like something to be done 
about it, if possible. 

That is all. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How many acres do you have ? 

Mr. McKinzie. Nine acres. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Nine acres of cotton. 

Mr. McKinzie. Nine acres of cotton. 

Mr. McManxan. Do you have six in the family ? 

Mr. McKinzte. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitz. What would your cash income be from your cotton ? 

Mr. McKrnzie. On that allotment ? 

Senator Hi. Nine acres. 

Mr. McKinzre. About $1,500. 

Senator Hux. That is your gross income. What does it cost you 
to make it ? 

Mr. McKinzie. About $800. 

Senator Hix. So you will have a net income of $600? 

Mr. McKinzm. That is right. 

Senator Hiri. And you have six children ? 

Mr. McKinzm. That is right. 

y a Hix. What other cash income do you have from your 
arm 

Mr. McKrnzie. Not any other kind. 

Senator Hii. That is all. 

Mr. MoMu1an. What do you think it will take to help you out? 

Mr. McKinzie. I think if I get a better price for what I do produce, 
that will help me some. 

Mr. McMixan. Do you think that would do you more good than 
more acres. 

Mr. McKtnzie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. Did you sell your cotton or put in a loan? 

Mr. McKtnzip. I sold it. 

Senator Hitz. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. James B. Gillespie, from Chilton County, Ala. Is he present? 
Mr. Giutespie. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Grant. Come around, Mr. Gillespie. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. GILLESPIE, CHILTON COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Gutespre. Gentlemen, I am James B. Gillespie, from Clanton, 
Route 5, Chilton County, Ala. 

I operate a family sized farm of 76 acres, of which 42 are devoted 
to crops or improved pasture. 

Twelve acres of the forty-two are partially improved pasture. Ap- 
proximately 30 acres are devoted to cotton, corn, berries, and feed for 
beef cattle and hogs. Poultry and dairy animals are kept for home 
use. 

In operating a family sized diversified unit I cooperate with and use 
certain of the Federal programs available to me. My statement is 
based on my observations and experiences with the agencies mentioned, 
= the overall opinions of farm people in my community and Chilton 

ounty. 

In aswell I am strictly in favor of continuing to have all programs 
administered locally. The committee system of formulating and ad- 
ministering the agricultural soil-conservation program is an example 
of local control. This type of program approach is sound and in line 
with the wishes of the farm people in Chilton County. 

I have used, to advantage, the soil building benefits of the agricul- 
tural soil-conservation program, and think that aid for soil building 
should be continued and increased. 

I feel that provisions should be made in the agricultural soil-con- 
servation program to permit me to receive assistance on mineral fer- 
tilizer to maintain sod crops. 

I think the provision transferring up to 5 percent of the farmers’ 
money for conservation practices to the Soil Conservation Service 
should be eliminated. 

Loan and price-support programs must be maintained and/or im- 
proved, if we are able to stay in business. Cotton producers that 
are not eligible for loans today are taking a $5 to $15 per bale licking 
on today’s spot market. 

The Smith-Doxey Classing Service is of great value to me. It 
should be maintained and if possible improved. 

On agricultural credit, I feel that the Federal land bank has the 
most desirable type of farm loan. The basis for evaluating farm 
property is out of date, an evaluation, similar to that used Sy the 
major insurance companies, and other sound commercial concerns, 
would make the land-bank loans workable for many more farm people. 

One of my major problems is that of finding a satisfactory market 
for products produced. More marketing research and more extension 
maitostings assistance is badly needed. ‘The extension program, based 
on findings of the land-grant college at Auburn, and worked out in 
accordance with the thinking of members of the county extension coun- 
cil, is sound and fits the needs of all farm people. 

Keep and strengthen the county and home agents’ programs. The 
farm and home development demonstration program should be a part 
of every county extension program. 
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o, 0 : 

Present-day surpluses of all farm commodities make farming a. 
hazardous occupation. Without community loan and other Federal 
programs, farmers would be forced out of business. Let me encourage 
this committee to prevail upon the Congress to continue to strengthen’ 
farm programs to enable the farm people to maintain their equitable 
share of the national income. 

I believe that is about all I have to say. 

Mr. Grant. Any questions? 

Thank you very much,sir. Your statement will certainly be studied 
by the committee, sir. 

Mr. Aubrey Dean Smith. . 


STATEMENT OF AUBREY DEAN SMITH, CONECUH COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. I, like 
some of the rest of them, have got a prepared speech, but, thanks to 
Jones-Bankhead, I have a farm, and I have made satisfactory pro- 
gress. Itisasmall farm. It looks like sometimes we are on our way 
out. We need some assistance somewhat. 

Like Mr. Bailey said, I do not believe larger acreage will help much. 
As to my particular situation, I am by myself. I have to gather what 
Imake. If I make too much, I cannot gather it. 

The main thing I would say would be price support. If we can 
make it more cheaper is our only way out. If we divert our acreage 
to something else, we are treading on somebody else’s toes. 

A lot of us would probably go into dairying, but I understand our 
Mississippi markets have us headed off there, in Alabama. That is 
what a lot of people have said, but I am just not able to say what 
the problem is. I just do not know. We are just a small farmer and 
it looks like we are going to get smaller. 

We have to do for ourselves and our family, and we are going to 
have to mechanize and use this long-term interest—long-term money. 

Just like the gentleman said a while ago, we can’t pay for a corn- 
picker or a combine or a cottonpicking machinery in 2 or 3 years, and 
if we can’t get it spread out over a longer period of time we cannot 
buy them. 

Outside of that, I don’t know just what the situation is here. 

Mr. Grant. What sized farm do you have? 

Mr. Smrru. 188 acres, with about 50 acres of my own in cultivation, 
and I rent about 25 acres. 

Mr. Grant. When did you purchase the farm ? 

Mr, Smrru. 1944. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I would like to explore the situation a 
little more, about this milk thing. 

There has been a little bit of publicity in my papers in Tennessee 
as tothat. Evidently you heard some of it. 

Where do you live in Alabama? 

Mr. Smrru. Conecuh County. 

Mr. Bass. Where? 

Mr. Smrrx. Conecuh County. 

Mr. Bass. Where is that? 

Mr. Smrrn. South central Alabama. 

Mr. Bass. South central Alabama. You say the reason you have 
not gone into the dairy business down here is because the dairy prod- 
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ucts pains into the State of Alabama from Mississippi have decreased 
your price 

Mr. Smrru. We can’t get a quota. We can’t get into the dairy 
business. 

Mr. Bass. You do not have any market to sell your milk? 

Mr. Smrru. Not in our section; no. 

Mr. Bass. Have you ever talked to any of these boys, or some of 
the big cheese or milk companies that are interested in buying all the 
milk they can gett 

Mr. Smrru. I have had all I can do. 

Mr. Bass. Have any of your agricultural leaders done it? 

Mr. Smrru. There are people in our section that are in the dairy 
business. 

Mr. Bass. It seems to me that there has been some misunderstand- 
ing, and adverse publicity given this situation. 

You see we, in Tennessee are feeling the result of it. What the 
restriction is and what is causing it, 1 do not know. I hate to see 
oe one State cannot sell its products across the borders of another 

tate. 

For instance, it would be awfully bad if your peanut manufacturers 
in Alabama would not be able to ship their peanuts out of Alabama. 

Mr. Smiru. I don’t know. 

Mr. Bass. It would be awfully bad. Do not ever get the idea that 
your neighboring States are running you out of any business, as lo 
as you are given a free rein of choosing — occupation. I think 
it is a bad situation that misinformation has been given out to the 


dairy farmers in Alabama on this very subject that you brought up. 
Mr. Smrrxu. What I mean, if we quit cotton and convert to soybeans, 


we are in the soybean market and if we go to corn, we are competing 
with the Midwest. 

Mr. Bass. You have to compete with somebody on everything. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. We have to be a little better, a little more progressive ; 
we cannot have a commodity and say “We are not going to compete 
with anybody.” If it ever gets to that point, then we will have to estab- 
lish tariffs in interstate commerce in America, and that, of course, as 
you know, would be very bad. We do not want anything like that, do 
we. 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Bass. So I just wanted to bring that out. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much for your statement, sir. 

Mr. Jesse Kirksey, from Conecuh County. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE KIRKSEY, CONECUH COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Kirxsey. Gentlemen, I am Jesse Kirksey from Conecuh County. 
I live on a very small farm, 65 acres, with 30 acres in cultivation, and 
with a 4.6-acre cotton allotment, and 2 acres of peanuts. 

I have to hire most of my labor through the hoeing, picking, and 
gathering season. I realize very little profit from the farm for my- 
self after going to the expense of operating a tractor, buying gas. 
What I think we need most is some way to cut down on the expense 
of — we _ to buy and get more for our produce. 

at is all. 
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Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anprews. You get a small part of what your produce brings, 
in the farm market place; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Kirxsey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

G. W. Stanfield, from Butler County. Come around here, please. 


STATEMENT OF G. W. STANFIELD, BUTLER COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Sranrretp. Gentlemen, I live 10 miles southeast of Greenville, 
in Butler County. I listened to the men come up here and talk, and 
they are all in earnest. _ | 

Now, what I propose is this: We have to do something about this 
situation, so the farmer can buy stuff. 2 OY, 

Now, hundreds of thousands of small farm families in the cotton 
South, now need cotton goods, cotton clothing, cotton sheeting, cot- 
ton dresses, hundreds of cotton items. If you could work out some 
kind of a program subsidizing the farmer, it might be better for the 
cotton mills. It might not be so complicated to enable the farmer and 
his family to buy more cotton goods. 

You take me right here now—I have no socks on, because I didn’t 
find any in the bureau drawer this morning [indicating]. 

This will stimulate trade, both of the merchants, work it through 
the merchants and the cotton mills, and will get rid of the lower grade 
of cotton, blue shirts, sheeting, that sells for 20 cents a yard. It takes 
5 yards to make a sheet, but subsidized, the sheet will not cost the 
farmer as much, and the cotton-mill workers will be benefited too. 
Everybody will be happy. I think you could get this legislation 
through Congress. 

That is what we need to do, that is, to work on something that we 
could pass through these conservative Senators in Congress. 

I hope the time will not come when you will not be telling your 
Government anything, and it will be telling you everything. 

I thank you. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Justa minute. I want toask you a question. 

You brought up something about the consumption of cotton mer- 
chandise. Did you know that synthetic fabrics such as rayon, nylon, 
and orlon and paper have replaced 4 million bales of cotton ? 

Mr. Sranrtetp. Well, I will tell you—I knew a farmer one time 
who had 10 boys and they all stayed at home on rainy days and 
traded among Gueaciives. They all made $100 apiece. That cannot 
be done. Somebody has to sacrifice in this thing. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Those materials have replaced 4 million bales of 
cotton. How many cotton farmers do you know of that insist on 
cotton or cotton material ? 

Mr. Sranrrexp. I'll tell you, because—— 

Mr. AnernetHy. Do you know any of them that do that, that insist 
on cotton merchandise ? 

Mr. Stanrtew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernerny. A lot of them buy rayon, too, do they not? 

Mr. Sranrieip. Like you say, they buy some rayon, but the cotton 
farmer needs blue shirts. He is wearing ragged overalls. He needs 
<a to be more comfortable in, to work, so he ean do more 
work, 
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Mr. Anernetuy. That is right. 

That is all. 

Mr. Anprews. Your point is he is not buying anything? 

Mr. Stanrietp. The way I understand it, you got an underconsump- 
tion of clothing in the South. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you so much. 

Did Felix Jenkinscomein? Come around. 


STATEMENT OF FELIX JENKINS, LOWNDES COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Jenxrins. I am Felix Jenkins from Lowndes County. I have 
a farm, and I have about 215 acres of land. On the farm I have 
two tractors, a combine, and all that, but my question is allotment— 
at least, I have a small allotment, and not enough, either. 

As to the conditions, I am like some who spoke—we are not getting 
enough of what we produce. We have to buy and pay a high price, 
and what we sell is low. It costs a lot to produce the stuff, but when 
you go to buy the stuff, you have to buy them at a big price. That 
is the point I am dissatisfied with. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Grant. Any questions? 

Mr. Apernetuy. No; I do not care to ask him anything. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you for your statement. It will go in the 
record. 

Stanford Simpson, of Macon County. 


STATEMENT OF STANFORD SIMPSON, MACON COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Stupson. Gentlemen, I am Stanford Simpson, from Macon 
County. 

I have a small farm, a 55-acre farm, and on this farm my allotment 
is 814 acres, but I didn’t plant that, I didn’t have the money to do it, 
so I planted 8 acres. 

In my family, I have a wife, and three children. Those 8 acres are 
all I have for a cash crop. I cannot live successfully on these 8 acres 
of cotton allotments. I am a mechanic, and I have to work on auto- 
mobiles some to get some other cash to get by on. 

I bought this farm in 1947, and my county agent has been coming 
around and has me planting cover crops. Now the farm is doing fine 
on what I have. I have 33 acres in cultivation. This year I think it 
did pretty good, because he came out there in the spring and tested 
my soil and had it sent to Auburn, and they tested it, and sent me the 
name and grade of fertilizer touse. On those 8 acres, I made 10 bales 
of cotton this time. 

I am ina farm program. There are 20 of us in this program, as I 
understand it through him, in Macon County. He can’t get around 
to us as he should. 

I believe if he could get around and had more help where he could 
come and visit us more regularly, we could still do better. 

One of my problems is that if I could borrow money at low interest, 
I could better myself on this farm by buying fences, and going into 
the hog business some, to help to have more money for the home use 

I think that is all. 
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Mr. Grant. About how much of your income is derived from 
farming? 
Mr. ee I would say about $1,800. 

Mr. Grant. I mean, percentage, about half? 

Mr. Sumpson. Just about half. 

Mr. Grant. Would you prefer and like to devote all your time to 
farming ? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes, sir; I would. 

Mr. Grant. Any other questions? 

Senator Hux. How much time do you devote to farming? 

Mr. Srmpson. I would say about two-thirds of it. 

Mr. McMuxan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Grant. Go ahead. 

Mr. McMmuan. Do you produce on your farm the major portion 
of the food you eat? 

Mr. Smpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMin1an. You do not purchase from the stores any food you 
could produce on your farm, do you? 

Mr. Grant. ‘All right. Thank you. 

Robert Williams, from Lowndes County. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT WILLIAMS, LOWNDES COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Wiu1aMs. This is Robert Williams, from Lowndes County. 

I live in Lowndes County on a farm, about 95 acres, and on this 
farm they give me 5 acres. 

That was me and my wife. All my children have gone—and we 
do mighty good. We don’t have no hard times. I made seven bales 
of cotton this year, nobody but me. I made that by myself. She 
was in the house and I worked the fields. I have a pretty good bunch 
of cows and bunch of hogs. And I did have a little money. Of 
course, last year I had to build me a house, and it cost me about $3,200. 
But I didn’t have to ask nobody for that, though. And so I think we 
are doing pretty good down there. 

I hear everybody putting up a hungry mouth. I think what these 
people need is to pray some more and live right. Of course, if folks 
live right and don’t do the wrong thing, all this will come from God. 
You have to depend on God for something, you know. You see, God 
rules y’all. 

If 1 want something from y’all, I pray, you see? 

So we are getting along all right. I hear some of these people 
— up a poor mouth. I didn’t know much about the white folks. 

thought before I came up here today all the white folks were doing 
fine. I thought all of them had money. But of course, if y’all are 
down here to help us, help us all. I don’t like a man putting up a 
poor mouth if he is not hungry, you know. I don’t Seles in that. 
Tell the truth. Say you are starving and you need plenty. If y’all 
going to help anybody, help Lowndes County farms too. In Lowndes 
County, people aren’t starving down there, you know. If you are 
going to help those folks, help us, too. 

So I thank you. 

Mr. Grant. Have many of the folks on the farms in Lowndes 
County left farming and gone into town? 
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Mr. Witit1aMs. Quite a few of them have gone, quite a few of them 
have gone. 

Mr. McMitxian. Why do you think they have left ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Some of them just went, I reckon. I don’t know— 
they just went, and thought they could make more money. But-when 
they come home on weekends, we have to give them money to get back 
on. Part of them they come back here, and we had to give them 
money to get back. 

Mr. Bass. Somebody told you that you were not doing so good, but 
when you got down here and listened to some of these other people, you 
thought you were doing good 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Yes, sir. I don’t think people in Lowndes County 
are starving. They are talking about the cotton allotment. We don’t 
need any more cotton acres. If we make a whole lot, we don’t get 
anything for it. 

Mr. ApernetHy. That is it. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I’ve seen it at 4 cents. I’d rather have 36, and if I 
got to raise 2 bales to get what I can get for 1, I’ll take 1. Vd rather 
have these 4 acres than 15. I think this allotment is just the thing we 
need, 

You take me and the other fellows in Lowndes County, we have 
enough. If I had 10 I would work myself to death and wouldn’t 
make nothing. I think it is just right. I think it is just right. I 
don’t think we need any more. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think you made one of the best witnesses we have 
had. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I thank you. 

Mr. Hate (from the audience). I would like to ask him: How 
close is the nearest white man to your farm? 

Mr. Wiuu14ms. The nearest white man ? 

Mr, Hate. Yes. 

Mr. Wiit1aMs. About 4 miles, 

Mr. Hate. You are getting down in my country now. 

Mr. Wixt1aMs. Yes. 

Mr. Hate. You live on the east or west side? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. West side of Lowndes County. 

Mr. Harz. Of the Alabama River. 

Mr. Wiii1aMs. On this side. I am below Haynesville. 

Mr. Hatz. Below Montgomery ? 

Mr. Wru1aMs. Below Montgomery. 

ig Hare. How far do you go to get artesian well water on your 
side 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. 300 feet. 

Mr. Haz. Well, on the other side you can get an artesian well on 
the river; is that right, from Searcy on down there; can you not? 

Mr. Wiu14Ms. I haven’t been there. I was born in Lowndes 
County, raised in Lowndes County, and haven’t been anywhere but in 
Lowndes County. 

Mr. Hare. Have you been through Wilcox County ? 

Mr. em I never get out of Lowndes County, and I am 63 
years old. 

Mr. Harz. We have a section down there, and that is my old home, 
and it is 6 miles to the first white person’s house. There are darkies 
down there, every one of them, and they are as humble as that person. 


- 
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Mr. Grant. That completes the list of witnesses here, that I have, 
with one exception, and he might possibly wish to testify. 
It is O. K. Greathouse. If he is here and would like to testify, all 


right. 
Grae a seat. 


STATEMENT OF 0, K. GREATHOUSE, DORA, ALA. 


Mr. GreatHousE. Gentlemen, I am O. K. Greathouse. I live in 
Jefferson County, about 25 miles from Birmingham. I had a speech 
made up, but I heard all this and will change it. I operate 105 acres 
on this farm, with 85 acres in open crop and pasture. I also work on 
a public job. Of course, the cotton allotment did drive me into the 
public job, but the biggest thing that drove me to the public job was 
those good wages. 

The main thing, I think—and this is a problem in your labor—we 
need to reduce prices of steel. The farmers need to buy steel a 
little cheaper and get more for their products. 

The oer price needs to be higher. I think the allotment program 
is good. 

belong to the CIO union, and I hope there is no one here, but 
if they are here, they will cut my throat before they go out, but that is 
what is ruining the prices of the steel. It is labor. 

You take uipaht-t put in about 8 hours on the job and I put in 3 
hours going and coming, and approximately 3 hours on the farm. 

have a 9-acre cotton base, but with the good Lord’s help I will 
make around 15 or 16 bales of cotton. 

So that is what I say. I think the price of steel needs to come 
down alittle bit. Your people could buy tractors. They were talking 
about borrowing money. If the prices of steel and stuff don’t come 
down, if they do borrow that money, when are they going to pay it 
back, and how ? 

If it is taking all that they can do to live now, and prices keep going 
on up, I don’t see how they could pay for that. It is not the amount 
of money they need to borrow, it is to live on what they make. 

I think prices of steel need to drop or export prices need to go up. 

ThatisallIhavetosay. Thank you. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

We are going to have to rush here. The committee is invited to 
be guests at a lunch over at Greenville. If there is anyone that wishes 
to testify, we will be glad to hear from you for a brief statement. 
I want to make this additional statement—this does not close this 
meeting. If there is anyone here who is a farmer, or anyone interested 
in the Fesnily-sised farm, that has any information or any suggestions 
that they feel that might be helpful to the committee in solving this 
problem, I will be glad for them to come by my office here in this same 
building, and let the stenographer take down their statement, at any 
time within the next week or, if they will mail that statement here to 
me at Troy, I will see that it goes in the record and becomes a part of 
the permanent record of the committee, and it will be used and studied 
by a committee in the same manner that this other testimony is 
received. 


69255—56——14 
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Mr. GreatHousse. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say one word, 
please sir. 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

Mr. Greatuouse. We were talking about prices of equipment. In 
1947, I started out farming and I bought a Ford tractor. That tractor 
cost me less than $1,000. oday if you go and buy that tractor it costs 
you approximately $2,000. There is where your differences are, I 
think. Cotton was 40 cents to 42 cents. Now we are selling cotton 
at 35 to 36 cents. We were getting 60 to 80 for seed, and we are now 
getting 42 for seed. There is too much margin there between the 
steel and what we produce. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

Mr. GreatrHouse. Thank you. 

Mr. Hester. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes,sir. Give your name, please? 


STATEMENT OF ROY HESTER, CONECUH COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Hesrer. I am Roy Hester from Conecuh County. 

There is a law there that only provides a farmer with a variation of 
nine one-hundredths, if he plants or overplants nine one-hundredths, 
they cancel it, and it is not counted against him. 

Supposing a farmer plants 10 acres out there, and overplants one- 
tenth. That farmer has to put up $3.60 to get that check when he 
plows it up. I am just wondering if that is right, to charge that 
farmer $3.60 for overplanting one-tenth when he goes out there and 
does the best he can? There are no 2 men that can come out there and 
check those 10 acres of cotton the same—no 2 men can check them the 
same. One will check it at 10149 acres and maybe the next one will 
check it at 9% acres. I just wonder if it couldn’t be in the law there 
that we could not have a variation there of just a few tenths to play on? 

Mr. Apernetuy. May I answer that ? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Asernetuy. We really are making too much cotton; are we 
not ? 

Mr. Hester. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What would we do with the cotton that was 
planted on this increased allotment that you are talking about ? 

Mr. Hesrer. I am not asking for an increase. 

Mr. Asernetuy. We would automatically have it, though; would 
we not ? 

Mr. Hester. This is what I am worrying about now: There is more 
criticism on that one thing in my county, and from the people where I 
live, than anything else. They are going to say you can’t get justice 
on that one particular thing, so we are going to vote against it. 

Mr. AnerNnetuy. Here is what you are saying: You have an allot- 
ment of 10 acres, say 10 acres. 

Mr. Hesrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And the farmer plants 10149 acres. You would 
not make him plow it up; is that what you are saying now ? 

Mr. Hester. You make him plow it up if you got 10% o9. But you 
are not allowed one-tenth over. 

Mr. Asernetuy. You make him plow it up if he got 10% 99? 
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Mr. Hester. I believe that is right. In other words, he has to put 

up $3.50. 
ir. ABERNETHY. Just a minute. Do you mean if he has 10%o9 of 
an acre he has to plow it up ? 

Mr. Hester. He don’t have to plow it up. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes, he does, too, if he has one-tenth over. 

Mr. Hester. You are right. He has, if he has one-tenth over, he 
has to put up $3.50. 

Mr. Asernetuy. [f he is over he has to bring it in compliance, abso- 
lute compliance, if he is just one one-hundredth over. 

Mr. Hester. That is the question. No two men can measure that 
within one-tenth. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Maybe the measurements of one of those farms 
that he made was to the farmer’s advantage. 

Mr. Hester. Well, I don’t know just what would be the best. I 
wanted to bring the question up. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Time is running short, but I want to bring this up. 
I brought this out a moment ago. 

In 1949 we put a provision in the law to the effect that if a farmer 
wanted to determine exactly where his corners would be on his allot- 
ment, he could get it done and it would cost him very little money. The 
Government pays $5,000 or $6,000 a year to measure that cotton. I 
asked a committee of Congress for the Government to pay for that 
premeasurement. They would not do it. I am not saying they were 
right or wrong. They would not do it. 

But, if you would take advantage of that premeasurement provision, 
you would not have that situation at all. 

Mr. Hester. I don’t want the panel to misunderstand me. I vote 
the Democratic ticket and I grow cotton. 

Mr. Grant. Well, friends, that closes the meeting. 

Let me reiterate: Anyone who has any statements that they wish 
this committee to have the benefit of, if you will mail that statement to 
me here at Troy, or leave it at my office upstairs, it will be made a part 
of the record, and will receive consideration by the committee. 

In closing, I want to give my thanks and the thanks of the whole com- 
mittee to these witnesses, not only from Pike County and surrounding 
counties, but particularly the witnesses who have seen fit, at their own 
expense, to come from far distances here in the State of Alabama. 

We members of the committee appreciate your help in attempting 
to solve this problem. 

Of course, we are glad that Senator Hill is with us. He is greatly 
interested in this program, and we are glad that our neighbor here, 
aera James Andrews, from the Third Congressional District, 
is here. 

Of course, the majority of the members of the committee here are 
members from cotton States, but we have two fine gentlemen here, 
who are Republicans, and who have come from, one from Maine and 
the other from New York State, who do not have the problem that we 
have, but we, on the committee, try to see this thing from the non- 
partisan standpoint. 

I particularly want to give my thanks to these two men who have 
come down here to visit with us and to help in solving our problem. 

In closing this ae I want to turn it over to our fine chair- 
man, Congressman Clark Thompson, of Texas. 
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Mr. THompson (presiding). Thank you very much, Mr, Grant. 

The gentlemen here who have been watching this will be interested 
to know that the Troy radio station WTBF has been broadcasting 
the whole proceeding. 

When I went to the telephone a little while ago, I heard it upstairs. 
Your neighbors know what has been going on, and they know what 
you have said. 

Station WFSA-TV, Montgomery, has this machine down here that 
I have been curious about, until I inquired. I suppose all over the 
world this will be on TV, 

We thank you for your services. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Maine, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInrme. I did not want to have this hearing close before I 
had the opportunity to express on behalf of Mr. Williams and myself, 
who are a curiosity in the South in that we are Republicans, but 
nevertheless we are deeply interested in the roblem of the small 
farmers, be they in the South, West, or Central part of our country, 
or in the Northeast. 

We are particularly pleased that we have had the privilege of visit- 
ing in George Grant’s district. We think a great deal of him on our 


side of the aisle, let me assure you very firmly. It is my pleasure to 
work with him on subcommittees. And let me say, you folks are 
adequately represented in the Congress by George, as I hope you 
realize. 

This is not my first trip. It is my second trip down here, and it is 
extremely interesting. 

We wanted to say that on our side of the aisle we, too, are deeply 


interested in the problems of small farms, We are interested in the 

rogram, which has already been outlined by the President and the 
Recretasy of Agriculture. Certainly these hearings, as conducted un- 
der the leadership of Clark Thompson of Texas, will form the basis 
for a most interesting background of factual material, on which our 
subcommittee and the full Committee of Agriculture in the House 
can, we certainly hope, take constructive action. 

It has certainly been a pleasure for us to be here. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, Cliff. 

Senator Hiiu. May I make a motion? 

Mr. Tuompson. Let me tender the floor to your Senator. 

Senator Hix, May I make the motion that we give this fine, splen- 
did committee, a vote of thanks for coming down to Alabama, and 
doing the great work they are doing? [Applause.] 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, Senator. 

And also, I appreciate and extend the appreciation of the commit- 
tee to the witnesses for their patience and for the clear and concise 
way in which they have presented their problems. 

think you will be interested to know what press people are here. 
I think I have identified the radio and TV. 

Will the press representatives please rise and identify themselves? 
- om Driecers. I am Ed. Driggers, fram editor of the Dotham 

agle. 

Miss Carcyix. I am Trudy Cargyle, of the Birmingham Néws. 

Mr. Cuesnoutr. I am Bob Chesnutt, Alabama Extension Service. 

Mr. THompson. The publisher of the Troy paper has been here 
right along with us, and has been covering this. 


- 
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Mr. Grant? 

Mr. Grant. Before the chairman closes the meeting I want to par- 
ticularly thank the press and radio, and also Mr. Will Anderson, 
president of the Troy Chamber of Commerce, who has been most 
helpful in arranging this meeting. Some of the committee members, 
and other visitors who are perhaps used to air-conditioned rooms, may 
ask why we did not have this meeting somewhere else. 

I want to tell them we had this meeting here because it is the farm- 
ers own building. This belongs to the farmers of this county, and 
we thought it would be an appropriate place to hold this meeting. 

Mr. THompson. We thank you all very much, ladies and gentle- 
men, for your interest. 

The meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m. the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at Fulton, Miss,, on Tuesday, October 11, 1955.) 

(The following statement was submitted to the subcommittee :) 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Auburn, Ala., October 8, 1955. 
Hon. GEorRGE GRANT, 
Troy, Ala, 


My Dear GeorGe: The House Committee on Agriculture may be interested 
in the facts herein presented about people and about farming in Alabama. 

About 2 percent of the people of the United States live in Alabama on 2 
percent of the Nation’s land area. By the 1950 census our people were 31.6 
percent farm and 68.4 percent nonfarm, against 15.7 percent farm and 84.3 
percent nonfarm for the United States. Current figures for Alabama are not. 
available but for the United States on April 1 the figure was 13.5 and 86.5. 

The last census gave Alabama 211,512 farms; and 59 percent of them are 
owners and 41 percent tenants. The United States figures are 73 percent 
owners and 27 percent tenants. 

Although our cotton acreage has declined since 1930 from roughly 3% million 
to 1 million acres, or an average of 100,000 acres per year, cotton accounted 
for 35.3 percent of our cash income last year, against 47.2 percent from all 
livestock and poultry combined. 

Your hearing at Troy will be in the peanut area; and peanuts accounted last 
year for 2.9 percent of Alabama’s cash farm income. Peanuts, as you know, 
are produced primarily in nine Alabama counties. Total peanut income for 
Alabama farmers last year was $11,535,000 against $139,827,000 for cotton. 

Official figures make clear the fact that Alabama is a State of small farmers. 
The average harvested cropland per Alabama farm is 30.2 acres. ASC allot- 
ments show that 40.7 percent of the 118,246 farmers in Alabama with cotton 
allotments had under 5 acres. 

Those having from 5 to 15 acres were 47.1 percent and those from 15 to 25 
acres, 6.71 percent; 25 to 50 acres, 3.57 percent; 50 to 100 acres, 1.27 percent; 
100 to 200 acres, 0.44 percent; 200 to 300 acres, 0.11 percent; 300 to 400 acres, 
0.04 percent ; 400 to 500 acres, 0.01 percent; and 500 acres and over, 0.01 percent. 

Last year the average yield per Alabama acre was 298 pounds of lint cotton, 
or 3 bales for a man with 5 acres. 

The 1954 parity price of cotton was 34.72 cents per pound basis Middling 
average. Thus we see that the 5-acre man, at full parity, has a cotton income 
of $520.20, not including seed; and 90 percent of parity would have given him 
$468.72, and 80 percent would have given him $416.64. 

Obviously, cotton does not now offer small farmers in Alabama a way to an 
adequate income. At best it offers only a minor part, even at full parity. 

Unfortunately, most of these small farmers do not have enough land and 
capital to develop livestock operations as needed. However, a good many of 
them have done this. In some counties poultry has become big business. We 
believe that hogs and sheep offer good opportunities on many small farms. 

Peanuts are important, as already stated, in 9 counties in southeast Alabama 
where 15,540 farmers have peanut allotments totaling this year 201,616 acres 
of the State total of 217,588.5 acres. This averages 13 acres per farm. We 
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do not have a breakdown on peanut acreage by size of farms aS we have shown 
for cotton. 

A study of low-income farmers in Alabama reveals the following facts about 
most of them: 


1. Their farms are small. 

2. They don’t have enough capital to equip themselves for efficient op- 
eration, including enough power and equipment. 

3. Their farms are not planned for efficient use of labor, land, and other 
assets throughout the year; and there are many managerial deficiencies. 

4. Due to these deficiencies their production per acre, per animal, and per 
worker is low. 

5. Consequently, their income is low. In fact it is entirely too low, in 
most eases, to provide the standard of living needed. 


In view of these facts, plus the fact that our two (cotton and peanuts) cash 
crops are under rigid control, it appears that nonfarm employment offers the 
best opportunity for these people to have more work that is productive and, as 
a result, more income, 

If more facts are needed, I’ll be pleased to assemble them at your request as 
they are available. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. O. Davis, Director. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1955 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON Famity FarMs or THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Fulton, Miss. 

The subcommittee met at 9 a. m., in the Itawamba County Junior 
College Auditorium, Hon. Clark W. Thompson (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Clark W. Thompson, George W. Grant, 
John L. McMillan, Thomas G. Abernethy, Ross Bass, W. Pat Jen- 
nings, Mrs. Coya Knutson, Clifford G. McIntyre, and William R. 
Williams. 

Also present: Mr. Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture; Mr. Theodore S. Gold, representing the De- 
partment of Agriculture; Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, agriculture senior 
specialist of the Library of Congress. 

Dr. SHEFFIELD (president, Itawamba County Junior College). 
Ladies and gentlemen, this is an occasion that the people in north 
Mississippi have never had before. 

As president of the junior college, I want these people who are our 
visitors, to know that we appreciate their kindness in selecting this 
section of the State to stop and hear our people. 

The facilities of the seal are at their disposal, not only for them, 
but for you. We want you to feel at home. The cafeteria will be 
open at 11 o’clock, and those of you who would like to go by and have 
lunch are welcome to do so. We want everybody to feel at home here 
today. 

Thank you. [Applause. | 

Mr. Broom (agriculture coordinating council). Thank you, Mr. 
Sheffield, for those remarks. We, as an agricultural people in this 
northeast Mississippi, certainly thank Mr. Sheffield and his staff here 
at the junior college, for offering these facilities for this hearing. 

You know, friends, the people who down through the ages have 
prayed for guidance have never needed an alibi. So at this time we 
are going to ask Reverend Lott, of Fulton, Miss., to come forward 
and offer our prayer for guidance. 

(An invocation was delivered by Reverend Lott.) 

Mr. Broom. On behalf of our farmers, who till the soil, and on be- 
half of our agricultural people as a whole, may I say that we certainly 
thank the ladies and gentlemen of this Congress, who have come this 
way to hear our problems. 
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So at this time, I am going to introduce to you Mr. Clark Thomp- 
son, of Texas, who is chairman of this Subcommittee on Agriculture. 
Mr. Thompson. [Applause.] 

Mr. THOMPSON. Thank you very much. 

We are happy to be here with you in Mississippi. The reason may 
surprise you a little, but we have come here because we think that: you, 
in telling us of your problems, and then perhaps advising us as to 
what it would take to cure those problems, can shed some light that 
will bring a ray of hope to the troubled family farmers all the way 
from down in Texas through this old South belt, to the Atlantic 
coast. 

There are many other parts of the country where the small farmer, 
the family farmer, the one who wants to make his living on the soil 
and to do nothing else, is having a lot of trouble. 

There has never been a congressional committee that had a more 
serious problem, nor has any group with which I have ever been as- 
sociated, tackled the problem with any more determination to hear 
it all, and then, to find the answer, than has this subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

There are some truly great Members of Congress here this morning. 
In a few moments they will be introduced to you, and you will know 
who they are, and will then, I think, take encouragement through the 
knowledge that people like this have tackled the problem and have 
come here to you. 

It is true that I was made chairman of this subcommittee. Quite 
frankly, I tried to wish that chairmanship off on some who are longer 
in Congress than I, and whose experience, it would seem to me, would 


entitle them more to this responsibility, but for one reason or another, 
here I am as your chairman. 
Now, before I agreed to it, I went to Tom ee and I said, 


“Tom, I will tackle this, with your help.” He said, “Do you want 
me to come into your part of the country when we start hearings.” 
I said, “I certainly do. I want you over in Texas.” 

He said, “Well, you boys are in trouble over there, are you not?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

He said “All right, I will be there.” I think that very simple 
little statement about Tom Abernethy tells the whole story of him. 
When you are in trouble and he can help you, you tell him, and he 
will come to you. That is one very big reason why we gathered here, 
because he said, “My boys have a little trouble too, and I want you to 
come here,” and of course, here we are. There is no one more dedi- 
cated to his people than Tom, and therefore, none better qualified to 
sit and hear their problems, and then find the answer. 

There’s a little story about successful Members of the House of 
Representatives. I heard the present Speaker of the House, Sam 
Rayburn, who is a Texan and a woriient statesman, say this, many 
times : 

Success in the Congress is 5 percent intelligence and 95 percent hard work. 


Tom gives it the 95 percent hard work, all right, and he gives it a 
whole lot more than any 5 percent intelligence. 

I would certainly be presuming to sit in his country and preside 
over any such gathering as this. I agreed to satis tian with the 
understanding that when we arrived here, Tom was going to take the 
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gavel, and I was going to sit beside him with the other members of 
the committee. 

So, it is an honor, Tom, to come here to meet with your own people, 
whom you have served so well, and to turn the gavel over to you, 
and ask you to take it from here. 

Ladies and gentlemen. Now it is a general rule in these sessions— 
and, after all, they are business sessions of the Congress, of a com- 
mittee of the Congress, that we do not ordinarily applaud. But I 
will still be chairman, and if you want to applaud when I turn the 
gavel over to Tom Abernethy, that is up to you. Fi orang 

Mr. ABERNETHY (presiding). Mr. Thompson and ladies and gen- 
tlemen, first may I take advantage of this opportunity to welcome 
to Mississippi, and particularly to my congressional district, these 
colleagues of mine, of whom I am very fond, and of whom I am sure 
you will be very fond before they leave today. 

These people, some of them particulary, have come a long way. 
They are from various sections of the country. I want to first make 
you acquainted with them. Before I do so may I tell you something 
about this school. 

I would like for my colleagues to know that we have in Mississippi 
15 of these junior colleges, maintained by the State and the counties 
surrounding each college. 

I think Mr. Sheffield told me that there are enrolled in our junior 
colleges around 9,000 students, where they get their first and second 
year of college training. Many of them, because of high cost, would 
be unable otherwise to get their education. 

It is a rather unique education system, and has received very wide 
publicity in America. So I just wanted you to know tliat we are on 
the campus of one of the most unusual educational systems in our land. 

Now, to make you acquainted with those who are here today, and 
you can hold your applause, as the chairman has just stated, until I 
get through. 

On the left is Mr. Ross Bass, of Tennessee. 

The next man is Mr. Bill Williams, of New York. Now, he is a 
Republican. If you want to applaud him right now, I will let you 
doit, [Applause.] 

And he is a very good one, incidentally. 

Next is a very charming lady, and who, in all of the history of 
the Congress of the United States, is the first woman to serve as a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture. She is Mrs. Coya Knutson, 
and lives just about as far north as anyone could go and still be in 
the country. She is a Democrat from Minnesota. 

Next is our neighbor and friend George Grant from Alabama, and, 
of course, Mr. Thompson, who has just addressed you. 

And here is another Republican. He has come even farther than 
the rest of us, from way up in the northern tip of Maine, and he lives 
in the largest county in the United States, Clifford McIntire, a Re- 
publican and a good one. 

Next is John McMillan, of South Carolina. If he were anything 
but a Democrat they would run him out of his State. 

Next is Pat Jennings from the good State of Virginia. 

Now, traveling with the committee, and representing the Secretary 
of Agriculture is Mr. Theodore Gold. I think he is this long-armed 
fellow with a pipe in his mouth. 
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Also with the committee, from the Library of Congress, is Dr, 
Walter Wilcox, who will designate himself by raising his hand. 

Next is our official reporter, Mr. Smonskey, from the Alderson Re- 
porting Co., Washington, D. C., who does a good job. He is taking 
down everything that is said here. 

And next is Mr. Francis LeMay, who is an Alabaman, incidentally, 
and is a member of the committee staff. He was reared just across 
the line over here. 

Where is the bus driver? Stand up back there. That boy is a 
Texan, and he can drive that bus just lke a Texan rides a steer. We 
have been on that thing now since the middle of last week, and he 
has really brought it over the country. 

I think in the audience there might be a few people from over the 
State, prominent in the field of agriculture. Some of them may be 
here, if they are not here, they will come in later. Is Cy Corley, the 
commissioner of agriculture here? There is T. B. Fatheree, of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. Is Boswell Stephens here ? 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. C. B. Anders. Is C. B. here? 

Then, J. R. Williams, representing Mr. C. W. Sullivan, with the 
ASC and Mr. A. P. Fatheree, State vocational agriculture. 

Dr. Clay Lyle, director of extension and dean of agriculture. 

Pat Daugherty, of Tupelo, Production Credit. 

Mr. Daueuerty. Yes sir. 

Mr. Aperneruy. And, of course, we have a good many newspaper- 
men sitting around here. I will introduce them later. 

Now we will get down to business. As your name is called, would 


you please come to the platform and seat yourself at the witness table 
to my right? I believe most of you have statements. We will run 
until 12:15, and at that time we will announce the length of the 
recess, and make other appropriate announcements. 

The first witness will be Mr. W. G. Robinson. 

All right, Mr. Robinson, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF W. G. ROBINSON, ITAWAMBA COUNTY, MISS. 


Mr. Rosrnson. Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture, I am glad to have the opportunity to come before you 
as a small farmer of Itawamba County, and relate to you some of 
our problems here, also mine, and try to help you solve, in a way, 
some of them. 

There are 47 acres on my farm, with 32 acres in cropland. 

This land is planted chiefly in feed crops. I have 50 acres of other 
land rented, that is devoted mostly to row crops. 

The type of my farm is general farming, with cotton, corn, milk 
production, and broiler growing. 

There are seven in my family. One of our first problems here is 
our cost of farm expenses that are growing higher every year. We 
have had steady increases in prices of tractors. For example, in 1947, 
we could buy a 1-row tractor for $1,600, with necessary equipment 
to make a profit. Today that same tractor will cost around $2,400. 

Then the price of gasoline is higher. The cost of fertilizer is some 
higher. The cost of food that I have to buy is going up. The cost 
of clothing is going up, and the cost of all housshela appliances is 


. 
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higher. In contrast to that our farm income is getting lower all the 
time. 

Now, a lot of the small farmers of our county have left. I under- 
stand, according to the United States Department of Agriculture 
figures, we have lost about 12,000 farmers out of the State of Missis- 
sippi in the last 12 months, and we have been cut so low on our cotton 
acreage that we go out and rent enough cotton land to get by on. We 
have to cultivate cornland too, so that runs a surplus in corn. Then 
the price of our milk is down. As a grade C milk producer myself, 
the price of milk has gone down in the last 5 years about $1 per hun- 
dredweight on 4 percent butterfat. 

In contrast to that, our protein feeds have gone up. 41 percent 
cottonseed meal is higher, according to what it was 5 yearsago. Now, 
5 years ago we got $90 a ton for cottonseed at a gin. We swapped our 
cottonseed for 41 percent meal, even. 

We received about an average of 40 cents a pound for cotton in 
1950. ‘Today we are taking $42 a ton for cottonseed. We are paying 
$13 a ton difference between our cottonseed and cottonseed meal, and 
we are getting on an average of 34 to 36 cents for cotton. 

That means from $40 to $45 a bale less for cotton than we had in 
1950, just 5 years ago. 

To make a fair living on a farm, I think that I should receive about 
$2,000 for my family labor. In 1954, I received $1,137 for my family 
labor. In 1953 I received $973 for my family labor. 

I had a little more income in 1954 than I did in 1953 for the simple 
reason that I entered the broiler business. And, with yields as high 
as they are in 1955, I expect to receive around $1,500 for my family 
labor. 

Now, as far as my land that I have rented for 1955, it is up for sale 
for 1956. So, if I stay on the farm, I will have to look elsewhere for 
enough land to cultivate. 

Now, in comparative conditions, going back to farm equipment, we 
will take a plowpoint, for instance. 

In 1947, which was my first occasion to buy plowpoints for a tractor, 
it bought for $3.25. ‘Today that same plow point costs me over $7. 
That is over 100 percent rise in that 1 item right there, and I have 
not made anything like a 100 percent rise in anything I sold. 

Now, on the suggestions to these problems: We are renting so much 
land where they have to plant so much corn, and this is for what little 
cotton acres we get, and all small farmers this year have a surplus 
of corn. 

Now, it is not practical for us to buy expensive grain bins, for we 
have not the facilities on our farm to store this corn, so I would like 
to suggest that the Government help in the cost of erecting a county- 
wide storage bin, where the farmers of our county could store corn. 

I understand that some of our elevators are as low as 85 cents a 
bushel on corn delivered at their place. 

And I favor cotton allotments. I think we need cotton allotments, 
but the present way we have been doing it is that the small farmer 
of our county, and other hill counties in the State, and other States, 
have lost their cotton acreage. 

Now, these small farmers didn’t create this surplus that they are 
being penalized for. In 1955, we got 1,950 allotments from our ASC 
office. 
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To break that down, each farm in the county would get 6.3 acres of 
cotton, and some of these farms have as many as 4, 5, and 6 tenants 
on them. 

But we had to go on a history basis, and some of the farms in Ita- 
wamba County have less than 1 acre. 

I know, in some instances, they have 0.5 of 1 acre of cotton for an 
allotment. 

If this cotton acreage continues to be cut like it is, a farmer cannot 
go to a bank to borrow money. One of the first things they ask you 
is: “How many acres of cotton do you have this year?” 

So, my suggestion on that would be to restore a part of this cut to 
the small farmer, and do it from the national level. I do not think 
you can take a flat 10 percent or 15 percent from the national cotton 
allotment and treat the small farmer as he should be treated. 

_ Now, as far as I am concerned, I don’t ask for anything or any 
special favors from our Government; I just want a chance to make a 
decent living and do the thing I know best, and that is farming. 

I thank you all. 

Mr. AserNETHY. You made a fine statement, Mr. Robinson. 

Are there any questions from members of the committee ? 

Mr. Wiut1aMs. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Mr. Robinson, how many cows do you milk ¢ 

Mr. Rosrnson. I am milking five right now. 

Mr. Wiitrams. Where do you market your milk ? 

Mr. Rogrnson. Tupelo; Carnation. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. What do you get for it. 

Mr. Rostnson. I get about $3.05. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Do you deliver it yourself? 

Mr. Rostnson. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. Is it picked up at your farm ? 

Mr. Rostnson. It is picked up, and we pay 40 cents per hundred- 
weight for delivery. 

r. WILLIAMS. Do you grow your own feed to feed those cattle? 

Mr. Rostnson. I grow every bit of it. 

Mr. Witu1aMs, You grow all of it? 

Mr. Rostnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wut1aMs. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AnernetHy. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Bass. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. You mentioned the fact that the cost of your tractor has 
gone up. How many acres of row crops do you raise? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Around 50 acres this year. 

Mr. Bass. About 50 acres? 

Mr. Rostnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. That is corn, cotton, and everything? 

Mr. Roxprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. You can put a tractor to pretty full use throughout the 
year on that, can you not? 

Mr. Rostnson. Pretty full use; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. What about these farmers that have just 2 or 4 acres 
of cotton, and maybe a small amount of corn, what do they do? Do 
they own a tractor? Do they try to own a tractor? 


- 
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. Rosinson. Some of them do; yes, sir. 

. Bass. Do any of them rent tractors? 

. Rosrnson. No, sir, we don’t have any tractors renting. 
. Bass. In other words, you either own a tractor 

. Roprnson. Own. 

. Bass. Or you cannot raise it; is that right? 

. Rosrnson. That is right, unless you mule the farm. 

. Bass. Do you have much mule farming here? 

Mr. Rosinson. Not much. 

Mr. Bass. It is a thing of the past, is it not? 

Mr. Rosrnson. A thing of the past. 

If a man has a small acreage allotment, he has to have a trac- 
tor like a man who has a pretty good sized one. Of course it is 
better to have a tractor, but I think he could farm if you find him 
a pair of mules, if he had a pair of mules. 

Mr. Bass. You think a man could work cotton mules if he wanted 
to? 

Mr. Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. That is, if he had a small acreage ? 

Mr. Rogprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you. 

Mr. Rosrnson. In going ahead and answering your question a 
little more fully there, we have a lot of land that is being rented 
by owners. Now, if you own the farm you could put a tractor to 
more use than you could on a farm that you have rented. 

If you rented a farm you just pay attention to your row crops and 
that is all. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Abernethy ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Robinson, I was impressed with what you said 
about the things that the farmer has to buy going up, which you il- 
lustrated by the plow point increasing 50 percent since you began your 
farming. I presume that you heard that the minimum wage has 
been increased from 75 cents to $1, within recent months? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grant. Of course, we all realize that that could mean only 
one thing; that is, these manufactured articles that the farmer is 
going ia hew in the future are going to be higher; is that not right? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grant. And the only way by which a farmer can make a living 
is to get an increased price for his products. 

Mr. Rosrnson. He has to offset it somewhere; yes, sir. 

Mr. Grant. It has to be offset, if he is to stay in business. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grant. You mentioned the matter of the small allotments to 
individual farmers in this section, and of course, this is pretty true 
also over the Southeast section, that is, the old Cotton Belt, and that 
their allotment should be increased from a national level. 

Now, how would you do that? Would you think that the allot- 
ment of acreage should be increased from what it was this year and 
past years, or that it should be cut down? Of course, if it is cut down, 
cotton will have to be taken from someone who is now growing cotton. 
How would you suggest that be done? 
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Mr. Rosrnson. I think the national cotton allotment should be 
raised just a little. 

Mr. Grant. So as to take care of these small farmers? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. THompson. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Avernetuy. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THompson. What would you do with the additional surplus? 
You would have more if you increased the allotment all over the 
country. 

Mr. Rogrnson. Now, that is a question I can’t answer. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I know that is a very difficult question, and I 
suppose there is no answer to it. We had other suggestions come 
to us, which is, that you start all over again with our program, 
using yields instead of acres, as the base, and in that way, when you 
cut an acre off your production you cut maybe a bale of cotton. 

Mr. Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. And if you cut an acre off out in California, or 
west Texas or down in the irrigated sections somewhere, anywhere, 
you may take 3 or 4 bales—— 

Mr. Ropsrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson (continuing). Off the market. 

Now, going at it another way, when they begin to increase acre- 
age in those irrigated sections, that is when you begin to get in trouble, 
with surplus. 

Mr. Rosrnson. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomrson. If you allow them acres, they make a lot more 
cotton than we do, so a suggestion has come to us, as I told you, to 
start over again and figure it on a yield basis. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Going to that, 1 have heard—and I have not actu- 
ally experienced it—that yonder—you know we had yields per acre 
one year and the farmers were issued stamps, and I heard the state- 
ment made that some farmers made more money off the stamps then 
they did off the cotton. 

Mr. Tompson. I know. It is complicated, any way you do it. 

Mr. McMiutxzan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. AsperNetHy. Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMuuan. Mr. Robinson, do you feel it would be of any as- 
sistance to the small family farmer if the Government should grant 
some long-term loans at low interest for the purpose of purchasing 
farm equipment, such as tractors? Would that be of assistance to 

ou? 

: Mr. Rogrnson. Yes, sir; it might be an advantage. 

Mr. McMuxan. I just do not see how a noel erence can buy a 
$1,000 tractor and pay for it in 2 years. 

Mr. Roprnson. That is one of your problems. Say for a $2,500 
tractor, you have to pay $800 down. Then you get 2 payments, 1 this 
fall and 1 next fall, so it is a problem there, and it is hard for them 
to pay it. 

aa McMittan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Any further questions? 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman may I ask a question ? 

Mr. AsernetHy. Mrs. Knutson. 
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Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Robinson, I understand the State of Mississippi 

has one of the best grazing lands in the entire United States, wonder- 
ful hay crops, and so on. Would it be possible for you to increase 
your daity erd? This is definitely against anything in Minnesota, 
vou know, but would it be to your advantage to increase your dairy 
herd ? 
; Mr. Rosrnson. I am trying to do that. As far as I am concerned, 
I am trying to do that, and work out of cotton. But the problem is 
this: With a man renting land, the landlord doesn’t want to make a 
basket for him, so it is only cotton and corn left for the tenants. I 
think the landowner could work on a problem like that. 

Mr. AperneTuy. Mr. Robinson, I want to make one observation— 
if there are not further questions from any member of the committee. 

You have suggested that you thought the cotton acreage allotment 
ought to be increased a little bit. 

Mr. Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AserNetuy. Now, from the standpoint of solving, if it would 
solve, the problems of the cotton farmer, I would agree with you, 
but last year—or this year, rather—we have had the lowest national 
allotment in history, a little better than 18 million acres. Yet we 
planted considerably less than that—I think 4 or 5 percent under that, 
throughout the Cotton Belt; let us say 17,500,000 acres. That is 
pretty close. 

Yesterday morning, the Department of Agriculture estimated that 
the crop this year was approaching 14 million bales. Eleven years 
ago, the average production per acre was 260 pounds throughout the 
belt, from one end of the belt to the other. Now it is over 400 pounds. 

Up until Monday it was a 44-percent increase ; I do not know what it 
is now, probably 50 or a 55 percent increase per acre. 

If we make a 14-million bale crop this year it is going to add 3 
million additional bales to the national EMIS 

What are we going to do with that cotton ? 

Mr. Rostnson. As far as our section is concerned here, this is just 
1 year out of 10. We will not make this much lint cotton again in no 
telling when. 

Mr. AperNeTHyY. That is true. For the past 2 or 3 years the rest 
of the belt made a large crop, and ours has been short. 

Mr. Rogrnson. Short. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Nevertheless, there has been more cotton produced 
per acre than has been the custom. Is that not right? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is true, is it not ? 

Mr. Rogrnson. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Do you favor a program which has for its purpose 
the bringing of cotton in line with demand ? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Well, if it can be done, I would favor it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is the objective of the program. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anrernetuy. And in consideration of that the Government has 
agreed to support the price of it at 90 percent of parity. Incidentally, 
the — this year might enlarge the surplus so much that it is quite 
probable that the sliding scale of price supports, which has already 
gone into effect, would result in a reduction of price next year. There 
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is a gentleman here with us who made that observation this morning. 
He knows what he is talking about, incidentally. I mention that to 
let you and these people know the effect of this big crop this year. 
We thought we had trouble? We really have it now. We really have 
it. That is not good news I know, but it is quite true. 

Mr. Rosrnson. We have to face it, aap 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. We thank you for your statement. 

Next is Mr. Harvey Hall. I ask the witness to move along faster 
because we have a great many to be heard. We will try to do the same 
thing. 
Mr Hall is from Alcorn County. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY HALL, ALCORN COUNTY, MISS. 


Mr. Hau. I am Harvey Hall, Cornith, Miss., Alcorn County. 

This information has been assembled by the following farmers of 
Alcorn County: John H. Dilworth, Ben Sherard, Mark Lamberth, 
John E. Moore, Charlie Glissen, Hershel Voylas, Harvey Hall, Amos 
Bradley, B. E. , and D. Mercier. 

All of these are small-farm owners in Alcorn County. Some of 
our problems are as follows: 

Cotton allotment: We feel that the bona fide small-farm owner 
should be given special consideration on his cotton allotment and that 
this should not come from the State allotment but from a special na- 
tional allotment set aside for such purpose. 

Taxes: Special consideration should be given to the exemption of 

art or all of the taxes on farm equipment and parts, and repair work. 
fund gas tax should be conshdaeed on a national level as it is on the 
present State level. 

Cost of equipment : In 1924 the cost of a new tractor was $725. This 
year the same tractor costs $1,735. That is a two-row tractor. The 
price received for cotton in 1944 was an average of 33 cents which was 
a fair and reasonable price, considering the cost of living. The price 
being received this year is around 34 cents, or has a loan value of 
around 35.63 cents. 

Milk sold in 1944 for around $3.50 per hundred, whereas now it 
is around $2.80. 

We feel that a similar comparison could be made of beef, hogs, 
fertilizer, cottonseed, and many more farm products. 

Parity, based on the years 1909-14 is as far out of date as a scooter 
stock anda mule. A special study should be made on this and possibly 
moved forward a number of years. This should be done in order to 
put parity more in line with present price trends. 

More encouragement should be given to the diversified farming and 
a good life-at-home program. Encouragement should also be given 
to carrying on more and better soil conservation practices. 'Too much 
land in this county is being eroded and turned out. 

These problems have been presented to the best of our ability and 
solutions recommended for some. We respectfully submit this for 
your consideration. 

Mr. Anernetuy. All right. 

Are there any questions 
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I would like to make this observation. You have made a suggestion 
which we have not heard at other points along this trip, and I think 
it is a good one. 

You have pointed out that gasoline which is now used so exten- 
sively—you have pointed out that you are required to pay taxes on 
casoline, which is used so much on the farms; you know that those 
taxes actually go to the construction of highways. That is right, 
is it not? 

Mr. Hatz. That is right 

Mr. AverNETHY. And it is your feeling that gasoline purchased for 
use on the farms should be exempted from highway taxes! 

Mr. Haru. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think that is a good suggestion. That is one 
that has not been brought to the attention of the committee. I agree 
with it. 

Mr. McMiuuan. I would like to state that we exempt, in South 
Carolina, all gasoline used on the farm. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is not Federal. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is at the State level, John, not at the national 
level. The national level is what he is speaking about. 

Mr. McMi1an. That is right; that is at the State level. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You made another suggestion, which I, for one, 
and the members of this committee, have advocated for a long time, 
and that is that a portion of the national allotment should be set aside 
or an allotment in addition to the national allotment should be desig- 
nated for the benefit of small farmers. 

Mr. Haw. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetiy. You have suggested that it is just as much the 
responsibility of the entire Cotton Belt to give consideration to the 
small farmer as it is for Itawamba, or Alcorn or any other county 
to give such. 

Mr. Haux. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And I think you are right about that. In fact, 
the wheat law provides that everyone can plant up to a certain number 
of acres of wheat—15 acres—regardless of what the national allot- 
ment is. 

I do not think that could exactly be made applicable to cotton, 
but it could be put on the basis of saying that this farmer shall have 
a certain number of acres, whatever they agree upon, whether it be 1, 
2, 3, 4, or 5 acres, provided he has grown that much, and then the 
rest of the allotment shall be distributed proportionately. 

What do you think should be the minimum allotment for a small 
farmer? 

Mr. Hau. I think if he is a bona fide farmer, I mean, a lot of people 
call themselves farmers that are working, maybe, in the city, and they 
have a few acres and ask for a few acres in cotton, and have not been 
growing cotton until this came along. I do not think he should be 
considered too much, but this farmer that owes his livelihood to the 
farm, should not have less than 5 acres. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Five acres. All right. 

Any questions from any members of the committee ? 

Mr. Jennines. Mr. Chairman. 


69255—56——-15 
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Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman? I think the gentleman should be re- 
minded that this committee, the House Committee on Agriculture, 
reported out such a bill during the last session of Congress, and it 
passed the House of Representatives, which set aside or increased the 
cotton allotment by 3 percent to take care of those small 5-acre men. 
It did not pass the Senate, for one reason or another, and did not be- 
come a law, but your House Committee on Agriculture saw that prob- 
lem just like you see it now, and we did take care of that in the last 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think that is a good observation, and of that 
acreage, 53,000 acres would have been added to our State allotment. 
All of it would have gone to small farmers in Mississippi. 

Mr. Bass. 1 would like to ask the gentleman one other question. 

Do you have any other supported crops in your county other than 
cotton ? 

Mr. Haui. We dairy farm—I reckon you would. 

Mr. Bass. It is not an allotted program. Really, what I mean is: 
Do you have any other allotted programs? 

Mr. Asernetuy. He is speaking of cotton, corn, rice, tobacco, and 
peanuts. 

Mr. Hau. Nothing that I know of. 

Mr. Bass. Nothing that has acreage allotments? 

Mr. Hatt. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Bass. Do you think your State and county agricultural soil 
conservation committee is completely impartial and fair in the ad- 
ministration of the law here? 

Mr. Hauw. Let me get that question one more time, please. 

Mr. Bass. Do you think that your State and county agricultural 
soil conservation committee is completely impartial and fair in the 
administration of these laws, all the way, up and down the line? 

Mr. Hat. I do. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr, Jennings. 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Hall, you mentioned these part-time farmers. 
Where would you make a differentiation between a part-time farmer 
and a bona fide farmer? What percentage of the income would you 
say should be derived from the farm in order to qualify him as a 
bona fide farmer ? 

Mr. Hau. Well, you take around the city of Corinth, there are a 
lot of fellows that Cit in their backyard an acre or two and they 
run up to the cotton committee and want to get a cotton allotment, 
but had not been growing cotton before and had not been interested 
in it until this compulsory allotment came about. 

Mr. JENNINGS. f agree with you entirely, but my question was: 
What portion of the income should be derived from the farm, in order 
to differentiate them—75 percent ? 

Mr. Hat. 75 percent. 

, sag JENNINGS. 75 percent of the income should come from the 
arm ¢ 

Mr. Hatu. 75 percent. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Thank you very much, Mr. Hall. 

John Estes, of Lee County. All right, Mr. Estes. 


. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN ESTES, LEE COUNTY, MISS. 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the congressional Subcommittee on 
Agriculture, I am a small farmer. We have about 100 acres on my 
farm, and we do about 24 acres of cotton. That is what is allotted 
on my farm. We have about 11 people on that place that raise cotton, 
and we are going to make about a bale per acre this year. Some of 
these people are share workers, and by the time we get our part, and 
that crop is cut up, that leaves them with less than a bale per person. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Do you mean per family ? 

Mr. Esres. I mean a bale per person. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I see. 

Mr. Esres. And at the present price of cotton that is just about $75 
or $80 that they get for that part for each person. How they can get 
by on that, I don’t know. Yet this is the cotton allotment. We have 
not very much cotton, but I think we have all we are going to get, 
and maybe probably all we deserve. If we build up our acreage, we 
build up our surplus. We already have too much cotton and it is 
getting the price down. 

Mr. AperNeTHY. What you are trying to say is you would rather 
have some cotton at a good price than a lot of cotton at a poor price? 

Mr. Esres. Yes, sir. Cotton is going down a little bit, now, and 
other things are going up. We are getting too wide a gap between 
what we sell and what aha to buy. These men were talking about 
their tractors. Well, implements are going up, farm implements have 
gone up at least 50 percent in the last 10 years. I paid $8 for the first 
tractor points I bought, today they are $15. Those are buster points, 
for a tractor. I think when we paid $8 for buster points, we were 
getting more for cotton than we are getting today. 

We produce corn and hay, but we feed that to the livestock. We 
do not have any corn and hay to sell off the farm. 

Cotton is my money crop solely. I donot sell milk. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Generally speaking, cotton and milk are the only 
real money —_ through this section, are they not ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes. 

Mr. Asnertuy. There is considerable cattle raising through here. 

Mr. Estes. Everybody raises cotton, and some ple mx milk 
with this cotton raising and do a little of both. If people have the 
grass, well, they can do a little of both. 

And as for expenses, why, it ain’t only tractors gone up, but it’s 
everything we buy that is up from what it was a few years ago. 

Cotton has not gone up in proportion to the other things. Plow 
tools of all kinds have gone way up. Some of that staff has doubled 
100 percent. We have these acres that we plant in cotton, but we 
cannot plant but so many, and it is causing our young people to leave. 
All of our young people that finished high school in the last 10 years, 
75 percent of them have gone to town to work, and that has left a few 
old folks and children on the farm. They have done that because they 
can make more money in town than they can on the farm. Then, when 
these young men leave, they carry their families to town, and that 
hurts our churches, hurts our schools, and it puts the rural community 
in sort of bad shape. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The rural schools and churches are disappearing; 
are they not, Mr. Estes? 

Mr. Sena Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Apernetuy. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Estes. They are disappearing pretty fast, too. 

And, as to this surplus cotton, I don’t know what we are going to 
do. with that, but I would suggest that the Government sell this surplus 
cotton at the best price possible. 

Mr. Aserneruy. That is what we have been encouraging them to do. 

Mr. Estes. I think the Government can stand a little of that, if the 
farmers have been standing it all these years. 

And I think it would affect more people directly, and put money in 
the farmers’ pockets, for the Government to get rid of some of this 
cotton and reduce the price than it will for farmers to raise it at a 
reduced price. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Is that all, Mr. Estes? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Are there any questions from the committee? 

Mr. Wita1ams. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Aserneruy. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Witti1ams. Mr. Estes, your main concern in your operation is 
cotton. 

Mr. Estes. Cotton. 

Mr. Wuai1aMs. You say here that you produce some milk? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir; no milk. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I am sorry. I thought this statement here said milk 
production. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Anerneruy. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Estes, as you look over the available enterprises 
on your farm, do you see any commodity, either livestock or crops, 
which you could produce to supplement your cotton income 
appreciably ? 

Mr. Esres. No, sir. 

Mr. McIntime. Is the limitation there a matter of markets for those 
commodities? I mean: Do you have markets for other crops, other 
products ¢ 

Mr. Estes. We have a market for other crops, but. it so happens that 
my farm is not situated for livestock. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, in meeting the problem of the medium and 
small-sized farms, would it be of any particular advantage, in your 
opinion, if there were a larger available staff, perhaps, in extension 
work, to assist in counseling on some of these problems in this squeeze 
that you are apparently in? 

Mr. Esres. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntimee. And do you think that the credit tools which are 
available to you as a farmer are adjusted to the situation that you are 
in at the present time ¢ 

Mr. Esres. I think the credit is all right; yes, sir. We probably 
get more credit now than we deserve. 

Mr. McInrime. Thank you. 

Mr. Asernetny. I thank you very much, Mr. Estes. 

Mr. Estes. I will tell you what I think is the thing hurting us worst. 
We have to pay too much for what we buy, and we get too little for 
what we have to sell, our cotton crop. Everything we use in the 
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home ‘has'gone up. All appliances, and electrical appliances, have 
goneup. The only thing we have that has not gone up at all is electric- 
ity, in the last 20 years. That has about held its own. Other than 
that, I cannot think of anything. , 

Mr. McIntire. Do you think that anything in particular could be 
or should be done to reduce the cost of the things that we have to buy 4 

Mr. Estes. Well, you are getting into unions there. 

Mr. MoIntime. Is there anything wrong with that? 

Mr. Estes. What is that? 

Mr. McIntire. You say we are getting into unions there. Is there 
anything wrong with getting into unions? 

Mr. Estes. I think so. 

Mr. McIntime. In other words, you do not support the efforts of 
the unions? 

Mr. Estes. In other words, if the unions call for a raise and get it, 
the people who manufacture this stuff have to go up on their product, 
and we come along, and we have to pay for it at a higher price. 

Mr. McIntire. And your idea is that the increase in the cost of feed 
is by virtue of the increase in the cost of the labor? 

Mr. Estes. And that makes it worse all the time. 

Mr. McIntire. And your idea is that the increase in the cost of 
things is by virtue of the increase in labor costs? 

Mr. Esres. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntime. It is perfectly appropriate. 

Mr. Esres. I really think the increase in costs has hurt the farmer 
worse than the decrease in prices. I really think it has. 

Mr. McIntire. But the problem could be met by the avenue of price, 
and not around the other way, through the matter of costs? 

Mr. Esnes. We have to pick up our end of the stick instead of bring- 
ing the other one down, because they are not coming down. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Thank you, Mr. Estes. 

Mr. Roy Black. 


STATEMENT OF ROY BLACK, MONROE COUNTY, MISS. 


Mr. Buack. Mr. Chairman, and members of this congressional 
committee, I have been selected as a spokesman for the farmers and 
businessmen of Monroe County. I have these thoughts that have 
been presented to me by leading citizens, farmers, and businessmen, 
from this section of the State. 

I want you to know that in contacting these men I not only asked 
for their problems, but I asked for the solutions. 

These men want you people to know that they do not have the solu- 
tion, and they are certainly in sympathy with you in trying to solve 
the problems of the farmers. 

We want you to know we appreciate your coming to our section of 
the State, in order that you might know of what we are facing, both 
as farmers and businessmen. After all, we, as businessmen look to 
the farmers for our living. When they prosper, we prosper. 

But, for the last few years, we have had our problems, and you 
realize them. 

I would like to give to you at this time what we consider some of 
the larger problems of our section of the State. 
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First, serious consideration should be given to the disposal of the 
surplus cotton by some method of exportation, so that the farms can 
be assured of a fair price and enough acreage to justify the operation 
of our small farms. 

Secondly, the farmers are unanimous in their opinion that every 
effort should be made to maintain the various farm loan programs. 
The Production Credit has been a lifesafer as a sending speney. We 
hope that it can continue to operate at its present high level of effi- 
ciency and that the interest rate can be held to the lowest possible 
percent. 

We also feel that a veteran should be able to secure a 100 percent 
loan for a farm home, just as they do in the city. 

It is also felt that there should be more consideration given to 
worthy people for low interest long-time loans in securing a farm. 

Third, the farmers feel that the Soil Conservation and Extension 
Service should be maintained as separate agencies, because of the 
peculiar incidents to each program. 

Fourth, it is the belief o penne that it will continue to be neces- 
sary for the small farmer to be able to grow all the feed and food that 
is needed for his own use, without acreage control. 

Fifth, it has become evidence that pressure is being brought to bear 
each year to curb the vocational education program, but we feel that 
this is an excellent educational advantage, both to the youth and 
adults. 

Sixth, many of the farmers feel that since it is necessary to have 
acreage control, the Government should pay for premeasurement, in 
order to eliminate loss of acreage and cost. 

Seventh, it is also felt that the dairy farmer should be given some 
serious consideration, since his income has gone down to such a great 
extent after the lowering of parity. 

These are only a few of the outstanding thoughts that have been 
brought to my attention. It is a pleasure to have given them to you 
as a committee. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Abernethy ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. I might say, sir, in regard to your sixth item, that 
your own Congressman, Mr. Abernethy, has worked very hard on leg- 
islation to carry out this premeasurement cost to be paid by the 
Government. 

Mr. Brack. Thanks. 

Mr. Grant. That is all. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. I would like to call attention to this fact. He suggests 
here that the veteran should be able to secure a 100-percent loan for a 
farm home, just as they do in the city. There was legislation passed 
the last session of Congress which made the same loans available for 
farm homes that the boys had in the city. 

Many of us felt the same way you do for years, and, finally, last 
year, that was made available. 

Mr. Buiack. I understood it was only 90 percent. 

Mr. Bass. Regardless of the percent it is the same percent. 

Mr. Brack. I see. 
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Mr. Bass. The farm veteran has the same availability as the city 

boy. 

Vir. Brack. I see. 

Mr. Bass. There is no discrimination there. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is there anything further? 

Mr. McIntire. I have just one question. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntirg. In relation to your item (c) in paragraph 2, you 
state: 

It is also felt that there should be more consideration given to worthy people 
for low-interest, long-time loans in securing a farm. 

Now, do you have in mind there that the farm-purchase program 
which is administered by the Farmers Home Administration, and in 
which some admirable work has been done 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntme. Is a little more restrictive than it should be? I 
mean, don’t you feel it should be a little more flexible? 

Now, the period of a loan there, I believe, is 40 years? 

Mr. Buack. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. That interest rate is probably 4 or 414 percent? 

Mr. Buack. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Depending on whether it is an insured loan or a 
direct loan. 

Mr. Buacx. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. That should be expanded somewhat, from those 
terms? 

Mr. Brack. I think it should be able to reach more people, if pos- 
sible. 

Mr. McIntire. That is a matter of eligibility more than it would 
be a matter of term or interest rates? 

Mr. Brack. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you think that the interest rate is, perhaps, a 
little too high? That is a matter of opinion, I know. 

Mr. Buack. That is right. I think that would vary, as conditions 
vary in our country. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you have in mind a particular restrictive feature 
of that program relative to eligibility that you think should be 
modified ? 

Mr. Brack. No, sir, I don’t. I understand that the repayments of 
these loans have been very good in the past. 

Mr. McIntire. That is fine. 

Mr. Buack. And I thought perhaps if we could reach more people 
with that type of loan we would be rendering better service to 
humanity. 

Mr. tints Your thought is that the program should be so 
framed up that it would reach greater numbers, rather than limited 
numbers ? 

Mr. Buack. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Rather than any particular modification of detail? 

Mr. Brack. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. TuHompson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr, Thompson. 
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Mr. THomrson. Over in my State, the reason why there is not more 
activity in the farm ownership program is that the price of land is 
going up so much, and a man cannot make a go of it on that piece of 
property because of what he has to pay for it. I was wondering if 
that was why you do not have more activity over in your State. 

Mr. Buack. I think that that is perhaps true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. There is plenty of money available, and the pro- 
gram would work beautifully, but the land price has gone up so much 
now that it is difficult. 

Mr. Buack. It is hard; yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Of course, everyone in the room knows Roy Black. 
But I would like to say, Roy, for the benefit of the members of this 
committee, that they have heard from one of the outstanding aggres- 
sive young leaders of this section of the South. 

Mr. Black is well known as a community and civic leader. He 
made a nationwide reputation for himself. He has made a tremendous 
contribution to the economic, as well as the spiritual development of 
the people of this section. We are certainly honored, Roy, to have 
a man of your ability and your standing and your character, bring 
us these views and recommendations. We know that, coming from 
one like you, they are worthy of consideration. We appreciate your 
presence. 

Mr. Buackx. Thank you, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. McMuzan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMirxan. Mr. Black, do you think the present Government 
credit system is ample to take care of the farmers’ purchases of imple- 
ments and farm machinery that they should have? 

Mr. Brack. I would like to give you an example of an experience 
I have had for the last 2 or 3 years. 

I happen to deal in fertilizer, poisons, and other farm needs. Last 
year I was dealing with a man and it was necessary for him to buy a 
complete farming outfit, his tractor, and all the implements. 

I understand that he had to pay approximately $800 down on this 
machinery, and then make another payment in the fall. He borrowed 
all the money he could borrow. He purchased between $400 and $500 
worth of fertilizer, not telling me that it was necessary for him to 
buy this machinery at that time. 

In the fall we had a short crop and it. was not possible for him to 
meet that fertilizer bill, and it is still on my books today, because 
he was either going to lose his tractor and farm machinery to the 
people he purchased it from, or else he would have to leave his fer- 
tilizer bill off. You know what happened—that bill is still on my 
books today. That is just one instance of what I have had for the 
last 3 or 4 years, in dealing with the farmers and the people that 
try to make a living. 

Mr. McMizan. You feel that long-term credit and low rate of in- 
terest would be of assistance to the small farmer ? 

Mr. Buack. As much as anything I know of. 

Mr. Jennines. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. JENNINGS. If interest rates were free, no interest at all, would 
you recommend for the small-type farmer purchasing the equipment 
necessary to go into farming at present-day prices? 


Sa 
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Mr. Buack. Not with free interest. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I mean no interest, or relatively cheap interest. 

Mr. Buack. I think we all need to pay some interest. 

Mr. Jennrinos. Not at the interest rate. The point is, at present 
prices, at any interest rate, would you recommend that he go into 
farming with long-term payments on farm machinery ? 

Mr. Buiack. Do you mean you think it would be justified ? 

Mr. Jennines. I am asking you that question. 

Mr. Brack. Well, these men that are farming are going to have to 
make a living at something. Many of them are not situated where 
they can go into other businesses or other industries, and I think it is 
necessary for them to have some method of farming. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Roy, I think what he means—I think this is 
right—is that he is asking you whether or not the economic outlook 
is such that that is an attractive calling for a new man to follow, in this 
day andtime. I think that is what you mean. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right. 

Mr. Buack. I misunderstood your question. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And obligate himself to pay over a long period 
of years, the cost of purchasing all of the equipment that is necessary 
to put him in the business, 

Mr. Brack. I will say this: It does not look too good at the present 
time. However, from the very beginning of our country we had to 
have faith in our country and in the people that led us. 

With that in mind, I think we should have faith enough to be able 
to venture out. It does not look too good, but at the same time, we 
are going to have to seek some method of livelihood. 

Mr. McMiizan. At present prices would you recommend to a 
young man to purchase a farm today, at any price ? 

Mr. Brack. With no more acreage than we have, it would be hard 
for him to obligate himself, I guess. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntime. Mr. Black, coming from New England, where dairy- 
ing is a substantial enterprise, I am interested in your thoughts rela- 
tive to the present situation of dairying. 

Our prices in New England, while they have not improved substan- 
tially, nevertheless are firm. Are the prices in this area of your dairy 
ornate that is, particularly milk, moving upward or downward at 
the present time ? 

Mr. Buack. They are moving downward, and we are experiencing 
something now in this section of the State that is going to make it 
even harder on us, because of the attitude, and of some of the things 
that have taken place in other States. 

Mr. McIntire. You have a limited market, is that primarily the 
reason ? 

Mr. Buack. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. The problem is more a local situation rather than 
a national price level in the dairy industry ? 

Mr. Buack. The dairy industry does not offer a very bright future 
unless we are able to find a market for it. : 

Mr. McIntire. All right. Thank you. 
fi Mr. Apernetuy. Roy, I would like to make an observation right 

ere. 
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We were down in Troy, Ala., yesterday, and I am not kicking my 
friend here from Alabama, because he is all right. 

Mr. Buack. I know that; yes, sir. 

Mr. ApernetHy. And so are the Alabamians. 

There was a witness over in Alabama who appeared before the 
committee and said that he had 4 or 5 acres of cotton, that he had 
corn, and 16 cows. 

I asked him where he sold his milk. He said “Tupelo.” 

I said, “That is in Mississippi, is it not ?” and the crowd all laughed. 
They knew what we were talking about. 

Roy, if you have nothing further, we certainly appreciate your ap- 
pearance. 


Mr. Mike Rackley. 
STATEMENT OF MIKE RACKLEY, PONTOTOC COUNTY, MISS. 


Mr. Rackuey. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, and lady of this congres- 
sional Committee on Agriculture, I appreciate the opportunity to 
come before you and talk with you a few minutes and present a few 
things, part of them personal affairs, and others general situations 
in my own county. 

My income in 1951 from cotton, was approximately twenty-six hun- 
dred dollars for myself and a tenant, six persons. 

Fertilizer, poison, and other ee siren costs were about $550. 

This farm income, however, has decreased, year after year, until 
this year the farm income will be around $2,000 and production costs, 
not including labor, will be approximately $650. 

In 1952 the average price on 4 percent C grade milk was $4 per 
hundred, hauling not included. Thus far, in 1955, the average price 
received has been $3.04 per hundred. 

All equipment and facilities have increased roughly 40 percent while 
the price received has continued to decline. 

In fact, it has dropped 24 percent. 

Other costs have increased as follows: 

Tax on real estate, $6 to $7; 

Cost of living, clothes, doctor bills, et cetera, up 25 percent ; 

Production and maintenance costs up 25 percent. 

Each small farmer in the county, in order to hold his farm history, 
also the county and State history, must plant as near as possible his 
allotment. In doing this numerous farmers, unintentionally, plant 
from 0.2 to 0.5 acres over his allotment. We don’t mind destroying 
the excess, but quite often find it very difficult to secure the “plow up 
deposit for getting the acreage destroyed checked by the county office. 

e are not criticizing the county office for this charge since we’ve 
been informed that it is in the national law or regulation. However, 
we would like to see the law changed in this respect. It would not 
cost, I’m sure, over $1,000 to $1,200 more in our county to cover this 
cost. 

This business of paying, especially where we do not overplant more 
than 0.5 of an acre, irritates the farmer in lots. of cases as much or 
more than plowing up the cotton, 

In view of these things you are really able to see where the small 
farmer is really in a squeeze as far as cash income is concerned. 

I might say all we are asking is just a few conveniences and comforts 
which we might have, not in a special amount of money. 


° 
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I realize this committee is not meeting on TVA today, but I'd just 
like to make this statement relative to TVA. Rural electrification, 
since its very beginning, has been one of the most beneficial programs 
toward providing sanitation, improving our standards of living, and 
providing more comforts than any program we have had in rural areas. 
It has been directly responsible for bringing numerous industries and 
increase in employment throughout the TVA area where excess farm 
labor can be utilized. 

As a result of this power being available three factories are already 
located in our county and arrangements are complete for another 
moving in very soon. These factories now contribute materially to 
the economy, not only of the small farmer, but to our entire county. 

I believe I express the sentiments of all rural people in the entire 
TVA area when I say “all of us are definitely opposed to any action 
being taken that will jeopardize the continuance of this splendid 
service. 

Gentlemen, the small farmer, cotton, cotton-dairy, livestock, or any 
combination of these enterprises, is continually being caught in a 
squeeze—his income is decreasing yearly, whereas his costs of pur- 
chasing, maintenance, and upkeep, as well as our cost of production, 
are continually rising. 

It boils down to this: We receive less for what we produce and 
market and pay more for everything we purchase. 

I realize that the small farmer is not the only segment to be con- 
sidered in our national economy, but when it reaches the point where 
more and more farmers are forced to leave the farm, it is a serious 
threat to our national society, welfare, and existence, as a world leader. 


May I ee soy my gratitude for the opportunity of a appeared 


before this distinguished group to present the down-to-earth problems 
of we small farmers. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. AperNeTHY. Any questions? I would like to make an ob- 
servation with regard to the premeasurement of cotton acregage. 

Up until 1949 there was no provision whatever in the law provid- 
ing for a premeasurement. As Mr. Grant brought out a moment 
ago, I was successful in putting an amendment in the law which 
authorized a premeasurement. I had hoped in accepting the amend- 
ment, that the committee and the Congress would direct the Federal 
Government to pay for it as a part of administering the cotton pro- 
gram. But they did not see fit to do so. 

Incidentally, a very outstanding member of this committee who 
has since retired from the Congress, and I will not mention his name, 
as it is not necessary, but who was from the cotton South, and who 
probably contributed as much of his time and effort toward the 
problems of the cotton farmer as any man, himself felt that it was 
unwise to ask the Government to pay for that premeasurement. 

The administration of the program, the cost of it, runs into a very 


large sum of money. 

Mr. Racktey. That is right. 

Mr. ApernetTuy. The cost of measuring alone is several million 
dollars a year—I do not know exactly how much it is. It used to 
be 5—I mean they estimated it at 5. I think it is less than that. Any- 
"ao is somewhere between three, four, five, and six million dollars. 

at is heaped upon the per diem of the county administrative 
officers, the per diem of the county committees and the per diem of 
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the State committees, and that is paid for by the taxpayers of this 
country. 

Mr. Racxtey. That is right. 

Mr. Aperneruy. And the people up in Maine where Mr. McIntire 
comes from, and the people up in New York, where Mr. Williams 
comes from, and up in Minnesota, where Mrs. Knutson comes from, 
help pay that. 

Now, it was the feeling of the Congress that we could strain this 
thing a little too much and put too much cost upon them, and their 
people would rebel. 

It was for that reason that they did not go so far as to agree to pay 
for the cost of the premeasurement. Nevertheless, a premeasurement 
is possible if the farmers will take advantage of it. 

Mr. Racxury. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnetuy. And I contend, if they will take advantage of it, 
that it will make them money. In our congressional district alone 
last year, we had some twenty-five-thousand-odd acres of cotton that 
went unplanted. Some of it would have gone unplanted regardless 
but. had they used the premeasurement, many thousands of acres o 
cotton would not. As a result of it going unplanted, we lost our 
history, and this year we received a smaller allotment. 

There was acreage that went unplanted this year—not much, but 
some—and, as a result of that, next year we will get a still smaller 
allotment. ; 

Any time a farmer leaves any of his acreage unplanted, he con- 
tributes to a reduction in the economy of that county. He loses the 
benefit of the money himself, the merchants lose what the farmer 
would have spent with them, the ginner loses what he would have 


paid to gin the cotton, and the banks lose the benefit of the deposits, 
if there is any to be deposited, and so on. 

So I think it will be to the advantage of everyone, even though it 
costs a little bit, to premeasure that cotton. 

One other thing, and I will let you go: 


You farmed in Pontotoe County a long time? 

Mr. Racktry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I know that. And you were farming back in the 
days when the Agriculture services and particularly our fine extension 
services, were encouraging a rotation of farming? 

Mr. Rackiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And to move out of a strictly cotton economy ? 

Mr. Racktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. As a result of this section of the South, while 
still very largely confined to cotton, actually reduced its cotton acreage 
voluntarily. 

Mr. Racktgey. We did. 

Mr. ApernetHy. And moved to other crops—and dairying is one 
of them? 

Mr. Racker. That was the beginning of dairying. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And that was 20 years ago; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Racktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And some of them produced turkeys. I think you 
produced some? 

Mr. Racxuey. That was my brother. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. Your brother, yes. 

Mr. Racker. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And first one thing and another. So, actually, so 
far as these little folks down here in this section of the United States 
are concerned, they had pretty well solved their cotton problem; had 
they not? 

Mr. Racktey. That is right. ;' 

Mr. Anernetuy. And, all of a sudden after we solved it, some 
people out in another section of the country got in, which they have a 
perfect, right to do, and if I can use this word, messed it up for us. 

Mr. Racktey. Yes. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And they even took some acreage away from us 
last year, did they not? 

Mr. Racktey. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. The average cotton allotment through this section 
of the Cotton South is how many acres, would you say, per farm? 

Mr. Racktey. In our county, I would say 60 percent under 10 
acres—60 percent of the farms. 

Mr. Anernetnuy. I think the average runs about 8 acres per farm. 

Mr. Racktey. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Less than the average. 

Mr. Racktey. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And I agree with one of the earlier witnesses here, 
in that I think something ought to be done on a national level for 
reserves on these farms. They voluntarily cut their acreage. 

Mr. Racktey. They did. 

Mr. Anernetuy, And I moved into a diversified type of agriculture, 


and solved this problem, and then we had the misfortune of some 
other people getting in and aggravating our troubles. 


Mr. Rackiry. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Thank you very much. 

The next witness will be Mrs. Geno. 

Mr. Tuomprson. Mr. Chairman, while the next witness is coming 
up, if the Chair will indulge me a moment, I think it would be of great 
interest to all of you to learn who called me on the telephone just now. 

It was a long-distance telephone call from San Antonio, Tex., head- 
quarters of the Southwest Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

They are holding what they call a congressional forum in Laredo, 
Tex., this month, where the farmers irrigate the land, and grow 
3 or 4 bales of cotton an acre. 

He asked me to sit in on that forum, and to speak at the luncheon, 
which is first on the schedule, to tell about the results of this trip. 

He said, “We are tremendously interested in the hearings that are 
now going on, and we would like to hear about it at this forum.” 

I said, “Well, I think what I will have to tell may not suit those 
irrigated farm folks who will be at the congressional forum.” 

He said, “That is all right. We in the South Texas Chamber of 
Commerce—which, by the way takes in the whole of the irrigated 
section along the Rio Grande, feel that we have to take care of the 
small farmer. If we do not do it, we face a spreading depression 
which will take us all in.” 

T said, “All Cece the understanding that what I say may not 
be popular I will come down and tell the results of the hearings, as I 
have seen them.” 
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So it is a matter that is arousing up tremendous interest and even 
some of those who have received cotton acreage at our expense appar- 
ently realize that they will have to assume responsibilities. 

As they took advantage of the larger production, I suppose they 
realize they may have to take a larger proportion of the reduction of 
acreage, and divide that with the rest of us. 

I thought you ought to know that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Who is Mrs. Geno? We are glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MELVIN GENO, PRENTISS COUNTY HOME 
DEMONSTRATION COUNCIL 


Mrs. Geno. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional Subcommittee on 
Agriculture, it is an honor and privilege to appear before you today. 
It is a lot easier to tell you what is wrong with farm conditions than it 
is to give you the solution to our many problems. 

We must work out a more suitable farm program to keep our young 
people on the farm. During the past few years our young, farm 
couples in Prentiss County have gone to industrial sections. This is 
not good. 

With farm population going down each year and our overall popu- 
lation increasing, shouldn’t we stop for a minute and consider the 
blessings of surplus farm products instead of considering the head- 
aches we have with them now? 

Farm commodities are too low and farm needs and necessities are 
too high. Seed, fertilizer, machinery, household appliances, and 
labor have gone up. 

Let me say here, we cannot pay $1 per hour for farm labor with the 
»rices we are receiving for farm products. It seems to me that labor 
fa profited at our expense the past few years. Labor has had in- 
creases in wage rates and yet been able to buy food and fiber produced 
by farmers at a cheaper price. We have on our farm two families 
that we will have to move next year because we do not have enough 
cotton for them. 

I know that you gentlemen and your colleagues in our national 
lawmaking body are capable of solving our farm problems if you will 
be nonpartisan, forget about being Democrats and Republicans—as 
you attack the farm problems. Leave politics out of it, if you please. 
If you are to use politics use that with labor or some other group. 

f arm production continues to rise even with acreage allotments, 


yet prices for farm commodities have gone down. 

T The first suggestion I would offer is that research be expanded, find 
more use for farm products, find ways of producing things cheaper. 
Then our education should be expanded seneng up to date on 


research. More emphasis placed on marketing. More stress on pro- 
ducing quality products. More advertising, more selling. 

With millions of people starving and without proper clothing and 
shelter why isn’t our surplus placed on world market ? 

With millions of people starving and not properly clothed and 
sheltered, why can’t our lawmakers see that some of these surpluses 
go to these people? Why can’t surplus food and fiber be used in the 
lend-lease instead of money ? 
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Another suggestion, and I make this in the form of a request for my 
neighbors, myself, and all the people throughout the Tennessee Valley 
area, this request is that TVA not be strangled or stopped. 

TVA means more and has meant more to farm people than any 
other single factor. Through TVA our farms and our homes have 
modern conveniences, labor-saving devices which enable us to pro- 
duce not only the necessities, but also a few luxuries farm people have 
never before enjoyed. 

TVA power has enabled us to produce more and produce more effi- 
ciently. We realize that we still must become more efficient. 

We earnestly beg of you, congressional help for TVA, which is just 
in its infancy. It has not only brought light, relieved drudgery, and 
increased farm production, but has also brought relaxation, entertain- 
ment, and enjoyment to thousands of tired weary farm families. 

TVA has carried on valuable research on fertilizers, their value on 
row crops, and grass which has helped to restore and relieve eroded 
acres throughout the valley. 

I realize that I have not given you the solution to our many prob- 
lems, but I do believe that the suggestions I have made would help 
our people some, and we really need help. 

Thank you. 

Mr. AperNETHY. We certainly do appreciate your statement. You 
pepped things up a little bit, so I am going to turn you girls over to 
one another. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. AnerNetHy. Now, Mrs. Knutson, let us see what you are going 
to do with this witness. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mrs. Geno, I enjoyed your statement, too. There 
are a few discrepancies in it that I would like to look at from a woman’s 
point of view, and from a buyer’s point of view. 

You made the statement that labor is buying food from farmers at 
a cheaper price. Can you tell me where that is being done? It seems 
to me that the farmers are getting less price all right, but it seems 
to me that consumer prices or prices to consumers are very, very high, 
and there is a tremendous spread between the two. Where could 
they get and buy food from the farmers at a cheaper price? What 
did you mean by that ? REF 

Mrs. Geno. For instance, we have several factories in Booneville; 
and, if we carry our vegetables to them to sell our truck patch farm- 
ing, we don’t get anything very much for it, just the regular market. 
These people from the factories come out and buy beans and tomatoes, 
and things like that from us, and give us whatever we take, just 
very little. 

Mrs. Knurson. Do you mean you cannot get your price on it, 
even when you bring it in the market? 

Mrs. Geno. We could, but we don’t get it, if we could. 

Mrs. Knutson. Well, do you not think we ought to take a lesson 
from labor, then? They are organized and they have some marketing 
power, and they do something with their prices. Do you not think 
it would be a good idea if we did the same thing as farmers? 

Mrs. Geno. I don’t know. 

Mrs. Knutson. Do you not think we could have more bargaining 
power, too, if we stuck together like labor does? 

Mrs. Geno. I guess so. 
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Mrs. Knvuvrson. We have to be organized, and we could say we 
could market our food, our products through a certain channel, 
whereby we could say: “This is the price I-want. It cost me so much. 
I have to have this much in order to realize what my labor is, the cost 
of production, and so on.” Do you not think that that would be a lot 
better ? 

Mrs. Geno. Yes, if the farmers were organized to that extent, you 
know, and had a set price on their farm products, I think so. 

Mrs. Knutson. I agree with you. I think that would be a good 
idea, because that is how they have some bargaining power, because 
they are organized. 

Mrs. Geno. Yes. 

Mrs. Knutson. And that is one thing that we have to a great dis- 
advantage as farmers; we are not organized, whereby we cannot say, 
“We want this.” 

Mrs. Geno. That is right. 

Mrs. Knutson. And that would possibly be one of the first steps, 
then, do you not think, to better conditions ¢ 

Mrs. Geno. I think so. 

Mrs. Knutson. You said something about the fact that if we would 
have a committee that would be nonpartisan, we could get a lot more 
done. I am happy to say, Mrs. Geno, in this committee, and this is 
my first time in it, there have been many, many issues settled on a 
nonpartisan basis. I am happy to say that. I feel our committee has 
worked for the good of the people and most times we have put the 
welfare of the country above party politics. 

The millions of starving people that are not properly clothed over 
the country and throughout the world should have some relief, by all 
means. In Congress this year we instituted a food and fiber pool, and 
we introduced that as a bill, whereby our country would put surpluses 
into a food and fiber pool, and that could be taken care of, let us say, 
through the U. N. organization. The countries could come to this 
place and either buy with their currency or barter with something 
that they have, so that these countries could get the food and fiber 
that they need. 

That 1s something that we feel is a very important thing to work on. 
And we would like also the support of our people back here in the 
grassroots, because we have to build public opinion in order to put it 
across. 

I feel, if we could do this, we certainly could have a place for our 
surpluses. Let them find a certain market level that way. 

And, of course, we feel that we have to have a support program on 
the basics, and then maybe certain other products could find a level of 
their own; and by that way, we could move some of these surpluses. 
These are just ideas. 

If you have any suggestions to offer on that, we certainly would like 
to hear your suggestions, Mrs. Geno. 

Mrs. Geno. I don’t think I have. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you. 

You did a very good job. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr, Chairman ? 

Mr. Aserneruy. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THomrson. Before Mrs. Geno leaves, I would like to say how 
wise her suggestions are is demonstrated by the fact that the Con- 
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eress has passed what is known as Public Law 480 of the 83d Congress, 
under which we can barter. Just as Mrs. Knutson said, we can barter, 
we can sell for foreign currency, and we can also give some of these 
surpluses away in place of sending them money. 

May I just whisper a little word here for the REA, which had a 
large part in distributing the TVA electricity. I think they ought 
to be boosted, too. Iam avery strong REA man. And that goes all 
over the country. 

Mrs. Geno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. And takes up where the TV A—not where they quit 
exactly. The TVA turns power over to them, I expect, in this part 
of the country ; do they not ? 

Mrs. Geno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. Let us give them a little boost, too, and look after 
them. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you very much, Mrs. Geno. 

The next witness will be Mr. Skinner. 

All right, Mr. Skinner. 


STATEMENT OF L. E. SKINNER, TISHOMINGO COUNTY, MISS. 


Mr. SKINNER. We, the farmers of Tishomingo County, which is 
located in the northeast of Mississippi where ‘the foothills of the 
Allegheny Mountains abound. 

The topography of the land links itself to an area of small farms, 
with the total cropland of 47,791 acres to be divided among 2,248 
farmers. The 9,819 farm people that live in this county have less 


than 5 acres of cropland on which to produce all their needs. 
The princi ipa cash crop in Tishomingo County is cotton, a crop that 


the farmers have grown up with and might be well said, “The only 
crop that they know, on which to rely for their income.” 

The cotton allotment in 1955 is 10,505 acres and 1,175 farms have 5 
acres, or less. The cotton production has dropped from 11,000 bales 
to 7,250 bales under acreage control. 

Mr. Apernetuy. We are aware of that. 

Mr. Skinner. This means a loss of $750,000 in gross income or an 
average of $312 for each farm in the county, while at the same time 
produc tion cost and cost of living have gradually increased. 

A fair income has been realized from the forest in the past, but that 
source of income has been materially decreased, because the growth 
has not kept up with the use of the products. Some revenue is derived 
from other crops as corn and soybeans, but with corn selling for $1 a 
bushel and less, the small farmers are still found wanting. 

It is true that some livestock are grown as beef cattle, dairy cows, 
hogs, and poultry; still there is the same problem of overproduction 
and the price squeeze. 

There are three small garment factories operating and a shoe factory 
that will be in operation soon in the county. If it had not been for 
these payrolls many more of the families would have been separated 
from the breadwinner trying to find employment in other areas, or 
the entire family being torn loose from their little homes, the way of 
life they love most. 

Relief rolls would have been the destination of many. 


69255—56 16 
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Our people do not want to be forced to cut loose from their family 
ties a their way of living, even though meager it has been in many 
instances, and go into a new environment and a strange way of life. 

Our people would love to work and receive a fair share of the 
consumers’ dollars. 

Much has been done by the Federal Government to help conserve 
and build up our soils; this aid has helped a lot and we feel like it 
should be continued. The Federal Government has helped in many 
other ways, as coming to our aid with the drought relief grain and 
the grants of surpluses to the needy and many other ways, for which 
we are grateful. 

In a very few words, I have tried to paint a true picture of the con- 
dition in Tishomingo County. 

The farmer that can get 10 acres or more of cotton seems to be able 
to make a go of it, but the men that are going to need help are the 
1,175 with a cotton allotment of 5 acres or less. 

Mr. Anernetnuy. That is a fine statement, Mr. Skinner. 

Are there any questions from any of the members of the committee? 

Mr. McMiunzan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMuzan. I would like to ask Mr. Skinner if he has any sug- 
gestions how we can help these farmers, other than what you stated. 
I know you stated the conditions they are in. I wonder if you have 
any material suggestions. 

Mr. Sxrnner. Mr. McMillan, the way I see it, there are three groups 
in our county. There is the group with the acreage, and the acreage 
he can get a hold of, and he can get along with that fairly well. 

Then there is a group that is on the relief rolls already, that are 
being helped out with the commodities and with payments, too, 
mostly. 

And there is the group between there that I am concerned about, 
the fellow that has an acre or 2 acres, or 5 acres of cotton, that is almost 
impossible for him to make a go of. 

Well, he can rent that cotton land and get something from it. But 
that is still not enough for him to make a go of it. 

So there are a great number of those people that are showing up in 
increasing numbers every year. 

But then, how to reach that group. I don’t know. Of course, I 
know that commodities are being passed out to them, but they have to 
have some money from some source or other. 

Now, the young people that have been referred to this morning, of 
course, they are moving out. And we know that there is no inducement 
for them to stay on the farm, and buy farms there, because there are 
surpluses showing up in every line of farming that we have now. So 
they have to find employment elsewhere. 

But now, then, here is a group of people that can’t go out and find 
jobs, the parents of these people, they are left there. And they don’t 
meet the requirements that are set up by the welfare departments, 
and other agencies for relief. 

So they are in a pitiful plight, it seems to me. And it looks to me 
like that the bars are going to have to be lowered and the restrictions, 
that we can help more of these people that are left behind in these 
middle classes. 
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Mr. MoMitxan. Those are the exact conditions we have existing 
in my State, and I was hoping you could —e us solve this situation, 
finding out some manner by which we could keep these people on the 
farm, as many as possible. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an observation and 
ask a question, too. 

I see you mentioned the fact that you have a couple of factories in 
your ee: So far most of the witnesses here of the mer said 
they did not think that was very healthy. They did not like for 
veople making a good income outside of the farm to be around much. 
| am glad to see that you recognize a balanced income in a com- 
munity is important. 

Mr. SKINNER. It is, Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. Wage earners are important, just like the small farmer, 
in order to build up the small farmer, we do not have to tear down 
somebody else. 

Do you believe we do? 

Mr. SKINNER. We don’t want to tear down anybody. We need all 
to get along. 

Mr. Bass. You made one statement here, which is the key to all of 
it, that we, as small farmers, want to get our fair share of the con- 
sumer dollar. Is that not what you thing the problem is today? 

Mr. Sxrnner. That is it exactly. That is the way I see it. 

Mr. Bass. The prices of our commodities on the retail market have 
not gone down, have they ? 

Mr. Sxrnner. They have not. 

Mr. Bass. They have gone down to the producer, but the retail 
market to the consumer has not gone down. 

Mr. Sxinner. The spread is too great. 

Mr. Bass. There you are, but it is not the fault of either the man 
who is working for a living in the factory that has to buy the mer- 
chandise nor is it the fault of the small farmer that produces it. 

Mr. SKINNER. No. 

Mr. Bass. But it is somewhere else in the middle. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is there anything further? 

We certainly thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Allen, please. 


STATEMENT OF CARL ALLEN, UNION COUNTY, MISS. 


Mr. Auten. I am Car] Allen, owner and operator of a 40-acre farm 
in Union County, Miss. I am 39 years old, and have 20 years of farm 
experience. 

fy family consists of two children, my wife, and myself. We de- 
pend on farming for our living. Each member of the family realizes 
their responsibility on the farm and we make a complete team so far 
as organization and efforts are concerned. 

I want to state here that the present agriculture conservation pro- 
gram as set up in 1955 and 1956 meets with the approval of all farmers 
in my county that I have had the opportunity to discuss it with. The 
Soil Conservation Service has done a splendid job, along with flood- 
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control work, farm conservation planners, and other conservation 
people. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration, whom I have borrowed money 
from, is one of the most needed agencies for the small farmer. The 
present farm program with high supporters and rigid control is abso- 
Jutely a necessity In my opinion. 

However, the reduction of cotton acreage must be spread over a 
period of years. Approximately 5 percent each year. 

As to my knowledge of farm operation, I have had 2 years of voca- 
tional agricultural work in high school and 4 years agricultural and 
vocational training of World War Il. I have always taken advan- 
tage of all kinds of agricultural extension work that has been set up 
by the Government. Therefore, I feel like I know the needs of the 
smal] farmers in my section of the country. 

Let’s use my farm as an example. I have $10,000 invested in live- 
stock and machinery. Eight head of dairy cattle I use to supplement 
cotton as a means of farm income. This farm has 7 acres of cotton 
allotment to it. 

However, had it not been for the committee knowing the situation 
on my farm, I would have had only approximately 3.5 acres allotment 
under the present cotton-allotment law. This means that they gave 
me approximately 3.5 acres out of the reserve that was withheld. 

This also means that the farms that had been growing cotton and 
held this acreage for the county was reduced in order to help hardship 
cases like myself. Even with 7 acres this will not furnish one half of 
the needed money to operate and maintain and supply the farm needs 
on this 40-acre farm, to say nothing of the $2,000 that I owe for farm 
machinery purchased through the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Any reduction of acreage, more than effective at the present time 
on the small farms, means that they will have to give up the situation 
as a total loss and become a burden upon the public welfare as in most 
cases this is the only occupation that he knows anything about. 

Is farming not a clean, honorable occupation in the land of freedom ? 
Why are farmers so tramped upon when the produce the milk and 
honey for civilization? A $10,000 investment should be sufficient to 
support an average American family of four if they receive a chance 
to earn a living on an equal basis with other small operators of the 
world. It seems to me that the lawmaking bodies of our land should 
spend more time securing world outlets for farm commodities rather 
than restricting production. 

In other words, let the Department of Agriculture operate the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State Department operate the State 
Department. 

The farmers of the United States are not able to carry the load for 
the whole world if you are going to hold our commodities off the 
world market and at the same time buy cotton from foreign countries, 
then we must be allowed a fair acreage to plant regardless of the sur- 
plus on hand. 

For several years the Government has been spending more money 
training technicians and leaders to teach farmers how to produce more 
and better production methods and spent a lot to conserve and enrich 
the soil. And had it not been for these programs the whole Nation 
would be suffering, but as a result of hiss programs the farmers 
occupations have been restricted. 
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In closing let. me ask this question: How does the return of my 
investment compare with other investments made in the different 
occupations of various people, and how can you as representatives of 
the people of the United States raise the minimum-wage law to $1 
per hour, and, at the same time, cut the total income of the farmer 
from 35 to 40 percent by reducing the amount of production that he 
can produce. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you, Mr. Allen. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. McMittan. I have one. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right, Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMuuan. I certainly agree with your statement. We in the 
United States Government should spend more time in trying to find 
better markets and more markets. I agree with several other state- 
ments you made there, the Agriculture Department should take care of 
its business and the State Department should take care of its affairs. 

We at one time, I understand, here not so long ago had people on 
Government payrolls in Europe advocating the purchase of Greek to- 
bacco and Indonesian tobacco in preference to tobacco in this country. 
That affected the people in South Carolina. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You pee would suspect, and rightly so, Mr. 
McMillan comes from a tobacco-growing area. 

Mr. McIntrme. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Aperneruy. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. I would ike to make an observation. And I appre- 
ciate the statement made by Mr. Allen and the points he made. I 
think it should be pointed out, and perhaps he may be familiar with 
it, that in the 83d Congress—A griculture attachés, as you know, are 
stationed in practically every embassy abroad and, as you may or may 
not have known, have been for many years in the State Department— 
through legislation passed out of our House Committee of Agricul- 
ture, these agriculture attachés were taken from the jurisdiction of the 
State Department and put into the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Agriculture. About 2 weeks ago it was my privilege to be 
in Washington at the Department of Agriculture and to spend a few 
minutes with about 12 of these folks who are going out into various 
countries of the world, their assigned posts as agriculture attachés. 
They were in the Department of Agriculture receiving instructions 
by virtue of the law passed in the 83d Congress through which they 
are agents of the American farmer in foreign countries, looking for 
opportunities to assist the American farmer. And they are completely 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture. 

I think that was one of the most constructive moves which could 
have been taken as a progressive step toward developing foreign mar- 
kets and bringing those who are abroad into an area of responsibility 
to the American farmer. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. You operate a 40-acre farm ? 

Mr. Atnen. Thatis right. 

Mr. Bass. Well now, how much did you sell off your farm last year ? 
Do you remember ? 
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Mr. Auten. I would say approximately about $1,600 worth of 
products. 

Mr. Bass. $1,600? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. We as a congressional committee, we as the Congress, 
want you to advise us as to what kind of laws we can pass which will 
assist you in making a livelihood for your family. How much would 
re think would be fair for us to regulate the Sooneeng: et you to 

1ave an income? How much would you think would be a fair in- 
come for you? 

Mr. AuuEN. I don’t see how a farm family of 4 can at all exist on 
anything less than $2,000 with the standards of living the way they 
are today. 

Mr. Bass. I am glad to hear you say that. I see over here you crit- 
icized us for passing a law which will let the workingman get not less 
than $2,000 a year. Now do you think it would be fair for us to pass 
laws which will allow a farm family to make $2,000 a year and not 
help the workingman at all ? 

Mr. Auten. | am not saying, not help the workingman. 

Mr. Bass. I know. But we have helped the workingman and we 
have helped the farmer, too. 

Mr. Auten. Thatisright. LIadmitthat. Sure. 

Mr. Bass. All right. Do you think it is bad for us to raise the 
workingman, where he was making $30 a week, paying house rent, 
buying groceries, and paying taxes, with three children? It is a 
pretty rough squeeze on 30-bucks a week, is it not, and living in town 
to work in a factory ? 

Mr. Auten. Perhaps, I don’t know about the city life. 

Mr. Bass. It isa rough deal. And it is rough on you on $30 a week 
to live in the country and send your children to school, and buy food 
and clothing. 

Mr. Auten. I admit that. 

Mr. Bass. The point that I want to make is this: We want to help 
the farm people. That is the reason we are here, the reason we are 
traveling 1,500 miles across the country and the reason we are talking 
to small farmers and family-type farmers, trying to find out how we 
can help them. But at the same time we do not have to tear down one 
segment of our economy, we do not want to make one segment suffer 
in order to make another one do better, do you think we do? 

Mr. Auten. I don’t advocate that at all. I don’t advocate the 
farmer bringing up the rear under all circumstances. 

Mr. Bass. That is the reason we are here. He should not bring up 
the rear. We think he should have support prices for his products. 
And that is the reason we give him support prices for his products. 
And that is the reason why some of us think Me should have at least 
90 percent of parity for everything he produces, he should have more 
acres, and I was the one that worked hard as I possibly could to give 
a 3 percent increase for our farmers of Mississippi. 

ank you very much. 

Mr. Grant. Did I understand you had a loan from the Farmers 
Home Administration for farm equipment? 

Mr. Auten. That is true, yes, sir. 

Mr. Grant. What length of term was that ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Five-year term. 
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Mr. Grant. Why I ask that is because we have heard so many wit- 
nesses say they bought farm equipment and had to pay a third down 
and the other two-thirds, one-third each succeeding year. That is 
divided into five equal payments ? 

Mr. Auten. That is right. 

Mr. Grant. Is that right? 

Mr. AuueN. Yes, that is right. Five equal payments. 

Mr. Grant. I think more of our farmers should take advantage of 
that. 

Someone called attention a moment ago to the fact that when Mr. 
McMillan was asking you the questions and Mr. Abernethy said Mr. 
McMillan was interested in tobacco because he was from a tobacco 
State, somebody else said Mr. McMillan did not even use tobacco. Of 
course, we are not going to criticize him for that, any more than we 
criticize the man from Kentucky who did not drink bourbon. 

Mr. AperNETHY. With regard to the observation of our friend from 
Tennessee on the witness’ statement, I think what the witness was say- 
ing just now when he was speaking of the dollar-an-hour wage was 
that he was not complaining so much about that, but what he was com- 
plaining about was that it was so long in getting around to the farmers. 

That was your point, was it not? 

Mr. Aen. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And there have been a few times where they have 
not gotten around to it at all? 

Mr. Auten. That is right. In most of the cases, it is that way. 

Mr. Apernetuy. At this time I would like to recognize Mr. Thomp- 
son, of Texas, for a statement, and then an announcement by Mr. 
Broom regarding lunch. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, I have been trying to get to this 
microphone for the last half hour to make an observation. I would 
like for the people now present to hear this. I do not know whether 
you will be back after lunch or not. 

Tom, I would like to say this: I have been in many congressional 
hearings, but I have never seen one as well organized as this, as to 
witnesses and subject matter of the testimony, the concise manner in 
which it is presented to us. Before I leave, 1 want to personally meet 
and shake the hand of every one who was responsible for this. I real- 
ize, too, that each witness is entitled to credit for the way he or she 
has presented the facts. But I want to meet the man or the men or 
women who organized it. Certainly they are to be complimented. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Of course, if we were to give you time to meet and 
shake the hands of all people responsible for it, we would have to 
leave you behind and you would have to catch us up in Tennessee 
somewhere. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is all right. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Thank you very much, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Broom? 

Mr. Broom. I know the Congressmen are just as hungry as you, so 
we are going to make arrangements about eating. r. Sheffield, 
through Tits courtesy and that of his staff, has arranged for the com- 
mittee members and their staff, along with the heads of our various 
State agencies—and we are asking the heads of the State agencies to 
meet with the committee and their group—to be fed in the home eco- 
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nomics department, which is just north of here. Of course, for other 
people in the audience, Mr. Sheffield has informed me that food is 
available in the cafeteria, or you can go up town, either one. So just 
fall right in line with the students as they go into the junior college 
-afeteria. 

Mr. AnerNeTHY. What time are we to reconvene? 

Mr. Tuompson. I would say about 1:30, not later than 1:30, 

Mr. Aperneriy. All right. We stand adjourned until 1: 30, 

(Whereupon, at 12:09 p. m. the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Whereupon at 1:35 p. m. the committee reconvened, pursuant to 
the expiration of the recess.) 

Mr. Asprnetuy. There is some information which has been drafted 
by the local and adjoining agricultural councils, which has been pre- 
sented to the committee in the form of a statement and a paper. It is 
requested that that information be put in the record by a witness. 

So, at this time, the chair will call Mr. R. B. Johnston, of the State 
extension service to the witness stand, who will take a few minutes to 
explain the data. 

I would like to insert in the record at this point these particular 
tables, which will relate to the testimony that Mr. Johnston will give. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF R. B. JOHNSTON, ALABAMA STATE EXTENSION 
SERVICE 


TasLe 1.—Total population, percentage urban, percentage rural nonfarm, per- 
centage rural farm, and population per square mile, by specified area, 1950 
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1 Source: United States Census of Population, 1950. 
2 Source: U. 8. Bureau of Census. County and City Data Book, 1952. 
? Computed from county data. 
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TaBLE 2.—Percentage of children enrolled in school, by age and school years, 
completed by persons 25 years old, and older, by specified areas, 1950 * 
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1 Source: Computed from data in United States Census of Population, 1950. 


TaBLe 3.—Percentage of persons employed that are engaged in agriculture and 
manufacturing, by specified areas, 1950 * 





Percentage engaged in— Percentage engaged in— 
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1 Computed from data in County and City Data Book, 1952, U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 4.—Average size of farm and percentage of farms, by size and specified 
areas, 1950 * 
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1 Source: Computed from data in United States Census of Agriculture, 1950. 
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TaBLE 5.—Total number of farms and number of percentage of farms, by 
economic class and specified areas, 1950? 


Classifications of farms 


Total Commercial Part-time Residential 
farms sinihieeapapdadetiaial 
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! Source: United States Census of Agriculture, 1950. 
? Less than 0.05 percent. 


TABLE 6.—Average value of farm productss old per farm and percentage of 
commercial farms in economic class groups based on total value of farm prod- 
ucts sold, 1949, by specified areas * 


Average Economic class 
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! Source: Computed from United States Census of Agriculture, 1950. 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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TaBLE 7.—Percent of value of all farm products sold represented by sales of 
crops, livestock and livestock products, and forest products; percentage dis- 
tribution of the sales of crops represented by cotton; percentage distribution 
of the sales of livestock and livestock products represented by various types 
of livestock, by specified areas, 1949 * 


All farm products sold in 1949 
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! Computed from data in United States Census of Agriculture, 1950. 
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Mr. Jounston. Thank you, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the rs Committee, we 
are happy to have you here, and we thought it might be well to have 
some iveieation to set the stage, so to speak, for your understanding 
of this area, as to how it compares with the State as a whole, also with 
the South, and with the United States as a whole. 

(Charts are displayed.) 

Mr. Jounstron. If you turn your head just a moment you can see 
on this little map the corner of the counties that you are hearing from 
today. 

The center county is the county in which you are located. 

I refer to that as an 8-county average and an 8-county area, and 
the statistics are contained in the charts. 

In setting the stage, we felt you would like to know something about 
our population here. 

We have one chart—and I hope all of you can see it—which will 
give you some idea of the population, of our population, according to 
the census of 1950. You will see here the eight-county area of which 
we are talking. 

A large majority of the population, 60 percent, are rural people, 
green rural farmers. The white-shaded area here [indicating] is the 
rural nonfarm, and the dark area the urban people. You can see 
how this—— 

Mr. Apernetuy. May I interrupt you? 

Can you supply those charts in a little smaller form to the commit- 
tee, so they may be further reduced and incorporated into this record ? 

Mr. Broom. You have them on your desks already there. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Charts? 

Mr. Broom. Not charts, you have the tables. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. We have the tables, but could you supply charts? 
Would you reproduce those charts, say, one-fourth the size that they 
are there and mail them to Mr. Le May of the committee? 

Mr. Broom. We will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. 

(The charts are as follows:) 


CHART | PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION 
THAT 1S URBAN, RURAL NON-FARM, 
AND RURAL FARM BY SPECIFIED AREAS, 
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AVERAGE SIZE OF FARM 
BY SPECIFIED AREAS, 1950° 
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¥Sovece: US. CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE, 1960. 
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Mr. Jounston. This represents an eight-county area, which you 
are hearing discussion from today. 

This is the Mississippi area, as you can see, and there are figures 
for the South area and the United States. 

You can see that our economic conditions here tend very largely to 
follow the conditions of the farmers, whereas, the United States as 
a whole, you see, the farm conditions do not have too much effect on 
the total economy, and, as you come back this way, the Mississippi 
conditions hinge very largely on the farm economy, too. 

Now, we will hurriedly move along. This second chart gives you 
some idea about the employment in this area as compared to Missis- 
sippi, the South, and the United States as a whole. 

gain, those employed in agriculture are in green, those employed 
in manufacturing in black, and you will see how this area, as well as 
Mississippi, is so largely dependent on employment in agriculture. 

You can also see how these conditions compare with the South and 
the United States asa whole. That will give you some idea about the 
employment in our area and in our State. 

Now, this chart will give you some idea about the size of farms. 
You have heard many farmers mention this morning their particular 
size of farm. Now, for the eight-county area, you will see the size of 
farm is a little better than 50 acres. For Mississippi as a whole, you 
see it is a little larger, and for the South, it is considerably larger than 
Mississippi, and the United States farm ranges up to about two- 
hundred iini-elibe-odd acres. 


_ You will see, our farms are small in this area and small in the entire 
State. Again that ties back to some of the things you heard this 


morning. 

Now, something about the income of the products sold in Missis- 
sippi, in this area, and in the South, and in the United States. 

Now, this figure here in the shaded dollar, so to speak, ring, repre- 
sents the average farm income in that area in 1950. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What is it in dollars? You have dollars there. 

Mr. Jounsron. $1,150 for the 8-county area. That is the 
value of farm products sold, per farm. It is $1,150. You have it 
on your statistics there. 

For Mississippi as a whole, you see it is $1,442. 

For the South as a whole it is $2,625. 

Then, for the United States as a whole, you can see it goes up to 
$4,392. 

Now, to better emphasize that, probably, we will notice that the 
black-shaded part here represents the percent of the entire farms that 
fall within the gross farm income of less than $2,500. And in this 
particular area you are hearing testimony this morning and this after- 
noon, 8.2 percent of the farmers in 1950 had gross income of more than 
$2,500, and you see how it compares with the other areas. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Are there any questions from members of the 
committee ? 

Thank you, Mr. Johnston. That information is_ certainly 
important. 

Mr. Apernetruy. The next witness is Mr. J. B. Markham from 
Marion County, Ala. 
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STATEMENT OF J. B. MARKHAM, HAMILTON, MARION COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. Markuam. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee; I wish 
to thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right. 

Mr. Marxuam. To meet with you and give my gripes. 

My name is J. B. Markham. I am a retired small farmer; farmed 
all my life. The largest operation I ever conducted was about 60 acres 
of crop made with 3 mules and the help of my wife and 3 sons. 

I have served as a member of the PMA Community Committee, and 
several years as chairman of the county committee. I am now chair- 
man of the county welfare board and was recently elected for my 
eighth year as president of the Marion County Farm Bureau. 

Marion is a county of small farms. In 1949, according to United 
States census, only 9 out of 3,718 farmers harvested crops from as much 
as 100 acres; average about 28 acres with about 10 more acres open 
land, either pastured or idle. The average farmer in Marion planted 
about 11 acres in cotton in 1949 and only about 6 acres this year. 
The average per farm income has been running about $1,000 per year. 

I am speaking as Bert Markham, small farmer, not as farm bureau 
president. You have the farm bureau position from higher officials 
than I. 

The high cost of equipment, machinery, and supplies due at least 
in part to Government help to labor and industry, and the low prices 
received for farm products due largely to surplus production, do make 
for low incomes on all farms. 

The high tax structure, particularly hidden taxes, are also an impor- 
tant reason for low farm income. 

I cannot believe that Congress will at any early date do much, if 
anything, in the way of reducing its aid to industry and labor or 
reducing cost of government. I am sure your committee will be able 
to do very little, if anything, in that direction. Therefore, I pass up 
production costs and deal entirely with volume of production and 
prices we receive. 

I feel that the Government production-control and price-support 
program has in the long run encouraged the production of huge sur- 
pluses, and in so doing has reduced total farm income. 

In the case of cotton, I am sure that the small grower has been hurt 
much worse than the large commercial producer. 

We small growers recognize the fact that the large commercial 
growers of the Southwest can and do produce cotton at a very much 
lower cost than is possible under our conditions, and we know that it is 
only fair to the consumer that he be supplied with cotton at the lowest 
cost. All we small growers of the Southeast ask is that the transfer 
of cotton production from our farms and our section to the big farms 
of the West be done at a rate slow enough to permit us to develop and 
learn how to operate other farm enterprises which will provide us 
with a reasonable income. The present acreage reduction and price- 
support program has failed to do that. 

Therefore, I propose that it be so changed to produce that result. 
The principal change I suggest is from the so-called equal treatment 
for all to a graduated scale system. Instead of requiring the same 
percentage reduction of cotton acreage by all, big and little alike, re- 
quire a much larger percentage of the big grower. 
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Why should the small grower who has an income of $1,000 or less 
a year from his little 10 or 12 acres of cotton be required to reduce at 
all. Marion County grew over 31,000 acres of cotton in 1949, less than 
20,000 in 1953. Having already reduced drastically, why should we 
be forced to reduce further ? 

Why not require the big growers of the West who made the increase 
to make the reduction ? 

Apply the sliding scale also to price supports, soil-building pay- 
ments, land loans, production loans, and every other form of Govern- 
ment assistance. Take price supports, for instance; why should a 
corporation which can produce cotton at a cost of, say, $100 per bale 
be guaranteed $175 for it. 

Why do anything for the farmer who enjoys an income of $10,000 
or $15,000 ? 

Some say, but that is favoritism. Some even call it socialism and 
say it would be unconstitutional. 

Actually, it is no different from the imcome-tax graduated scale 
under which the man with an income of $600 pays nothing while the 
man with a million-dollar income pays 75 percent or more. 

If Congress really wants to help the small farmer, it will simply 
have to face facts, it must help him compete with the big commercial 
producer. What I have suggested is merely a start in that direction. 
He needs help, special help, in many other ways. 

Furthermore, such a program should be continuing, especially as 
applied to new farmers. The young beginner always needs special 
help. 

At one time there were millions of wild pigeons in America. There 
are none today. The American buffalo is almost extinct. There are 
now only 27 whooping cranes alive. 

Shall the future of the small family farm be extinction also? Surely 
Congress has opportunity, yes responsibility, in the matter of not only 
preserving but of bringing opportunity for great development to this, 
the backbone of our America. 

Thank you all. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Markham. 

Are there questions from any member of the committee? 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Abernethy, I am glad to greet a fellow Alabamian 
way over here in Mississippi. 

know Mr. Markham states here that the Government production- 
control and price-support program in the long run has encouraged the 
production of huge surpluses and in so doing has reduced total farm 
income. 

Do you believe that we should do away with the production-control 
and price-support program ? 

Mr. Marxuam. No; I don’t think so. I believe it should be put 
on a gradual scale so you get price more in line with the supply and 
demand. 

Mr. Grant. Well, in another paragraph in your statement here, you 
state that you do believe that the little person with 10 or 12 acres of 
cotton should not be required to reduce his acreage at all. I some- 
what agree with you. It’s mighty hard. 

If every cotton farm in Alabama would be given 10 or 12 acres, it 
ror to me we would only build up this great surplus that we now 

ave. 
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Mr. Marxuam. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. That is all. 

Mr. Bass. I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. 

Mr. Bass. You say there are sliding scales, I believe, on price sup- 
ports. Which way do you want them to slide, up or down? 

Mr. Marxnam. I meant a variable scale. That is what should have 
been used there, I think; variable scale, supply and demand. 

Mr. Bass. When you get on these sliding scales, the big man slides 
up and the little man slides down. What do you want? 

Mr. Marxuam. A variable scale. 

Mr. Bass. Which way do you want it to vary, up or down? 

Mr. Markuam. Up and down with supply and demand. 

Mr. Bass. Which way do you think prices should vary now ? 

Mr. Marxnam. Vary down. 

Mr. Bass. You mean cut prices on farm commodities. 

Mr. Marxuam. Vary down. 

Mr. Bass. Would selling cotton at 28 cents a pound help the small 
farmer ¢ 

Mr. Marxuam. That might be. If we could get other prices in line 
with that, that would be high enough. 

Mr. Bass. I will tell you what. I heard a lot of this. You say you 
are speaking as Mr. J. B. Markham but not the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Marxuam. Sure. 

Mr. Bass. This is the same thing I heard from the Farm Bureau last 
year. They never told me how they would get anything in line by 
cutting the prices of the farmers’ products. I wish you would tell me. 
I al like to know. 

Mr. Marxuam. I don’t know. I am not able to tell you. 

Mr. Bass. If somebody told you—just a minute. 

Mr. Marxuam. It seems to me it would be fair to everybody. 

Mr. Bass. If somebody told you it would be good to cut prices? 

Mr. Markuam. Supply could get in line with demand, to run on a 
variable price support, it seems to me. 

Mr. Bass. How are you going to do it with cutting prices? 

Mr. Marxnam. You‘couldn’t do it on cutting prices unless the 
supply is above a certain percentage, and then your price would 
naturally 

Mr. Bass. Now, look 

Mr. Marxuam. Go down. 

Mr. Bass. If you cut prices. 

Mr. Marxuam. It would go back in line, then your prices would 
go back to 90 percent. 

Mr. Bass. How would you get them back in line? A man has to 
eat. 

Mr. Marxuam. You have to reduce the surplus. That is the only 
way in the world. 

Mr. Bass. You reduce the surplus by reducing the cotton 28 cents, 
and raise 3 more acres to feed his family in order to live; is that your 
theory ? : 

Mr. Marxuam. I don’t think that would work. 


69255—56——_17 
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Mr. Bass. I believe somebody has told you about these variable 
prices and sliding scales, and so forth, but didn’t give you all the 
information. 

Mr. Marxuam. I am satisfied. The way I meant there, in that deal, 
was vary the prices with the big farm. 

Mr. Bass. Little farm and big farm. 

Mr. Marxuam. The little farmer, put it in, a sliding scale on all 
farm prices and all. But it don’t look reasonable to suppose the 
Government should be required to pay a big producer that produces 
cotton for $100 or $70 a bale, don’t look right there would be guarantee 
to him a price of $175 for that bale of cotton. 

Mr. Bass. Do you know about the big cotton farmer. You are talk- 
ing about the big cotton farmer now. 

A man has 200 acres of cotton. Do you know any? 

Mr. Marxuam. I don’t know any. 

Mr. Bass. You do not know any ? 

Mr. Marxuam. Not in our section. 

Mr. Bass. We have a lot in Alabama. 

Mr. Marxuam. Don’t I know. 

Mr. Bass. Marion County, Ala. Was the county satisfied ? 

Mr. Marxnam. Hamilton? 

Mr. Bass. Hamilton. 

Mr. Marxuam. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Do you know anything about Huntsville and down 
through there in Alabama? 

Mr. Marxuam. Pardon? 

Mr. Bass. Do you know anything about Huntsville, Athens—— 

Mr. Marxuam. Huntsville, yes. 

Mr. Bass. They have a lot of them down there. But they are feed- 
ing 14 tenant families out of that. It’s not going in his pocket. They 
also have these tenant farmers. We cannot run the tenant farmer on 
the road and do a good job for the family type farmer. 

Mr. MarkHam. Couldn't do it. 

Mr. Bass. I cannot see, Mr. Markham, you come in here and tell 
us all we have to do is get on this flexible price support and variable 
plan and sliding scales and cut prices of everything and it will cure 
all our evils. I do not understand it. 

Mr. Azernetuy. I think what the witness was saying, or trying to 
say, he was suggesting that the price supports, not prices but the sup- 
— be made variable to farmers in proportion to the amounts they 

ant. 

F Mr. Marxuam. That is exactly what I had in mind. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Small farmers be supported at a certain price and 
larger ones at still a lesser price and extra large ones at lesser price. 
1 think that is what he meant. 

Mr. Marxuam. Yes, 

Mr. Bass. Then what is going to happen on the market ? 

Mr. Marxuam. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I do not believe any of us have been able to figure 
out what is going to happen on the market; is that right, Mr. 
Markham ? 

Mr. Marxuam. That is the way I figure. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Any further questions ? 
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Thank you, Mr. Markham. Delighted to have you over in Mis- 
sissippl. 

Mr. Markuam. Thank you. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Mr, J.C. Whitehead. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. WHITEHEAD, ITAWAMBA COUNTY, BANKER 
AND FARMER 


Mr. Wurrenead. Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, my name is J. C. Whitehead, 

Purpose of my testimony: As I understand these congressional hear- 
ings, this opportunity is given me and other small farmers to relate 
our actual farm situation and circumstances, along with some sugges- 
tions that may help me and others to improve our standard of living 
and improve our usefulnesses as citizens, 

I submit the following: 


BASIS OF PRODUCTION LOANS TO FARMERS 


Bankers usually determine the size of individual production loans 
they will grant by estimating the income atpenee from the loan ap- 
plicant’s crop. They estimate income on the basis of the grower’s 
anticipated yields, together with the acreage allowed and the price 
expected. 

Ordinarily, production loans are limited to about 40 to 60 percent 
of anticipated income. The limit, of course, is influenced by the bank- 
ers’ opinion of the producers’ security, managerial ability, production 


record and character. We, of course, require lien on livestock, crops, 
and other security to justify the loan. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO LOW-INCOME FARMERS 


There are approximately 1,200 farms in Itawamba County with less 
than 5 acres of cotton and this runs in proportion in other counties 
or northeast Mississippi. 

Everyone knows the farmers are the victims of the price squeeze. 
Their purchases are made in the market places where everybody is 
demanding and getting a higher profit. Their sales are made in the 
market place where all prices are declining. Not only is his net profit 
cut for each item, but he has to produce under a controlled production 
rate for most basic crops. 

It is reasonable to suppose that no lending agency will be able to 
finance the small farmer unless something is done to give him more 
acreage. The farmer should have at least 5 acres of cotton. 

And it’s reasonable to suppose that no lending agency can lend this 
small farmer money without some means of repaying. I doubt ad- 
visability of lots of credit to the small farmer, because he can’t pay 
it back. And to extend a long-time loan that could be abused to a 
large extent. 

The small farmers are the backbone of our community. From them 
come lots of our best leaders. The close association of the boys and 
girls on the farm brings about a closer tie and is reflected in the home 
life of the entire family. Very little, if any, juvenile delinquency is 
experienced on the farm. 
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These folks are entitled to enough cotton for a money crop to save 
and preserve our basic economy. 

Our small farmers in this area are hurt worse, and more of them are 
forced off the land than in other areas of the country, because of the 
cut in cotton-acreage, and the fact that there are no markets available 
here for other crops that they might substitute for cotton. 

Ours is a real cotton economy. Other areas have partial cotton 
economy ; as a result a great many small landowners are being forced 
off the land, and multiplied thousands of tenants. 

The small farmer is having to deplete his plant food reserve in his 
soil in order to live on the small net income he can make under pre- 
vailing conditions. He is ever cutting his woodland and drawing all 
he can from all other resources in order to live, feed his family, and 
educate his children. 

If no raise can be given to these farmers on 5 acres allotment, we 
might do some of these things I would suggest. 


PRICES PAID US; PRICES RECEIVED 


The spread in prices he takes for his corn and cottonseed is out of 
line with prices he has to pay for supplement feed for his hogs and 
dairy cattle. The small farmer could be helped in more ASC pay- 
ments to help him maintain his pastures. 

It costs $40 per acre to prepare and plant pastureland and $10 per 
acre per year to maintain it. The farmer just can’t do it unless some 
assistance is given. 


PRICE SQUEEZE AND CONTROLLED PRODUCTION 


The small farmer cannot borrow enough money under the “price 
squeeze and controlled production” to develop his farm, conserve his 
soil, water, and timber resources simply because his net income is too 
small to pay off the debt. 

Industry can’t use all displaced farmers; we want to stay: I know 
there was and is a tendency to say that the small farmer can’t make 
an economic living, but they are living and have given their part in 
the preservation of our great Nation, They have given their sons for 
service and have reduced their cotton acreage in order to comply with 
the Government request until they have had to deplete their natural 
resources. Some have diversified their crops until they have diversi- 
fied themselves out of cotton acreage. 

Industry can’t use all of our folks and they would not be satisfied to 
move some other place, even though they could. 

Land prices have been run beyond the reach of small farmers by city 
investors, landholding companies, and large timber-using concerns. 
This is preventing purchases by potential small farmers and causing 
many to sell their lands at high prices and move to the city. 

Also, the cotton acreage on this land is not sufficient for the farmer’s 
money crop to enable him to pay for the land. This we think is very 
bad for our country. 
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I don’t know. There is lots of discussion about the surpluses. I 
think some of the best things to be done in some of the surpluses is 
like we would do in banking, were we after a bad note. 

If we know a note is not going to be paid, we have to get rid of it. 
If we have a surplus in market, we should go on world market on a 
competitive basis and get rid of that surplus, so it will help us more 
in the future. 


MOVE SURPLUSES 


We possibly need a more realistic program to provide for sale of 
a larger part of our surplus stocks on a competitive basis in world 
markets. We also need protection for our cotton mills to enable them 
to continue to serve as the principal outlet for our cotton. Many of 
the foreign countries increase their cotton acreage every time we cut 
ours. 

More conservation payments needed, especially on permanent prac- 
tices: Farmers generally do not have sufficient money to match ASC 
conservation payments, which are very insignificant already on the 
small farm, to say nothing of their inability to participate in the 
overall soil and water conservation program as in the soil-conservation 
district program or the forthcoming watershed-treatment program, 
which we think will be a great program if it can be “loosened up” 
to where it can be activated on the ground quicker and to where 
farmers can benefit without so much financial participation on their 
part. 

I have in mind, Mr. Abernethy, that we have organized ourselves 
here in Mississippi, the Tombigbee watershed, and under the Tom- 
bigbee watershed we organized other local districts. 

For instance, we have the 20-mile district, and in that the farmer 
can’t put up all the money to do what is necessary to be done in those 
districts. And unless the farmer can in some way get more profit 
from his sales so he can protect and build up his land, our land re- 
sources are going to be depleted much faster. This would be very 
bad in view of our fast increasing population. 

It is evident that we need more technical assistance through the 
soil-conservation program and financial assistance through the ASC 
program. 

Since there has been some such talk of the immediate needs, and 
I think you already understand the immediate needs of the farmer, 
I should like to put forth a statement as we always estimate a man’s 
net worth from what he is using his land for. 

In other words, if he is using it according to its capability, then he 
is building up his net worth so that he can take care of his things 
more easily. And I would like to say that the Government could in- 
crease their payment rate on ASC practices, particularly long-time 
permanent practices like dirt-moving practices and tree planting. 


I am giving below general land-use information on the eight north- 
east Mississippi counties. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Cultivatable land ? Uncultivatable land 


Non- 


ay" 


1 Forest statistics for Mississippi. 
2 State tax commission. 


Mr. Wurreneap. These 8 counties have 1,131,500 acres of forest 
land, 45 percent of the total land area. Uncultivatable land accounts 
for another 23 percent, 573,207 acres, and forestry may be the best use 
for some of this acreage. Nearly all of this area is in smal] farm own- 
ership. 

I ee a statement here. It is northeast Mississippi counties, show- 
ing the total land, and it is on page 7. 

I will take, for instance, Iowa County; it has acres of land, 79,378 
acres in cultivation, 23 percent of the total; 58,512 acres, or 17 percent 
of the total, is nonforest land ; 208,300 acres, or 60 percent, of the land 
in timber. 

Now, this is taken, of course, from the statistics from Mississippi and 
the State tax commission. 

These 8 counties have 1,131,005 acres of forest land, 40 percent of 
the total land area; uncultivatable land, 570 acres. And forest may 
be the best use for some of this acreage. 

Nearly all of this acreage is in small farm ownerships: 66 in Alcorn, 
protection 5 years; Itawamba 15; Monroe 6; Potontoc 5; Prentiss 4, 
parts of Prentiss have had it for 12 years; Tishomingo, 15; Union, 5. 

The Federal Government, the State government, and the small 
farmer have been slow to recognize the importance of forestry. 

To illustrate the short time that we have had a forestry program, 
I have listed below the length of time that these 8 counties have had 
organized forest fire protection. This fire protection program marked 
the real beginning of forestry in the county. 


Fire-protection record 


Years County 


0| Tishomingo 
6| Union 
The forest land in these counties is in a poor state of productivity. 
The United States Forest Service survey shows that the smaller 
farmer practices the poorest forestry of any class of owner. 
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We are concerned about the forestry production on the small farm 
because there are so many owners involved and they own so much of 
the forest land. 

There are too matiy cull trees and not enough good trees on this land. 
Most of these good trees are too small to cut. ie 

This status of the timberland is due largely to the economic position 
of the farmer and to his poor knowledge of good forest management. 

The small landowner has been in a financial vise on a periodic basis 
for years. Each time he has a poor crop or a poor price, he cuts his 
timber. This cutting is usually done without regard to good forest 
management because the farmer knows little about forest manage- 
ment and qualified management assistance is very limited. This has 
led to the depletion of the timber resources. 

The farmer needs help to stimulate the forest production. He has 
the land but it is producing at one-fourth of its capacity. It is pro- 
ducing 110 board-feet per acre per year but could be producing 400 
or more board-feet per acre per year. 

All that is needed to get full production is seedlings and labor to 
plant his idle acres; an ax, chemicals, and labor to deaden his cull 
trees; a more adequate fire protection program to give him additional 
insurance that his efforts will not go up in smoke, and additional 
forestry technicians to aid in tree Planting, timber deadening, and 
the harvesting of his timber crop under good forest management prac- 
tices. 

The landowner can supply the labor to plant the seedlings and to 
deaden the cull trees, but he needs help to do the rest. 

Suggestions for stimulating land resources development: I would 
like for you to give careful consideration to stronger Federal legis- 
lation and support that will: 

1. Help the State provide us with at least one public tech- 
nically trained forester per county. He would be able to fill only 
part of the needs but his work could be supplemented by a con- 
tinuation and augmentation of the emphasis placed on forestry by 
the other agricultural agencies. Also, consulting and private 
foresters would be utilized to the fullest possible extent. 

2. Increase Federal assistance in the forest fire control pro- 
gram so that fire protection can be extended and improved. 
This will reduce the chance that a landowner’s work will be de- 
stroyed by fire. 

3. A continuation and additional emphasis through agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation program for tree planting. 
One agricultural stabilization and conservation payment will put 
forest land into production on a permanent basis if good forest 
management is practiced. The subsidy would need to be no more 
than one payment of $9 to $10 per acre. 

4. A continuation and additional emphasis through the agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation program for timber stand 
improvement work. One out of every four trees is a cull, ac- 
cording to the Forest Service. These trees need to be deadened 
and an incentive payment will be necessary to get the job done 
the first time. This subsidy would need no more than 1 payment 
of $6 to $8 per acre for the acres in need of timber stand im- 
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provement work, which is approximately one-half of the com- 
mercial forest land. 

5. Increased educational efforts to demonstrate the income that 
can be derived through good forest management. 

6. Government guaranteed forest fire insurance at a reason- 
able rate. 

7. A Federal subsidized loan for forestry. Such a loan is 
needed to prevent the destructive cutting of immature but pro- 
ductive timber because of temporary financial difficulties of the 
landowner. 

I think this one comes after a long-time loan after he got his 
timber stand, after it was large enough to cut some of it; then 
he would need a long-time loan in some instances to hold his 
timber until that timber was large enough to sell. 

8. A continuation of a strong conservation program of soil, 
water, and natural resources. 

What we need in these counties is more part-time jobs for the small 
farmer. Forestry is one of the best part-time Job producers in 
existence. 

A research study has indicated that every 8,000 acres of good pro- 
ducing forest land will make the following changes in a community— 
from part-time to full-time jobs: 296 more jobs; 51 more schoolchil- 
dren ; 112 more householders ; $590,000 more personal income per year ; 
$270,000 more bank deposits; 107 more passenger cars registered ; 174 
more workers employed; 4 more retail establishments ; $360,000 more 
retail sales per year. 

T think in the forest that would be a good long-time program. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Whitehead, you have certainly brought some 
very valuable information to this committee. You have definitely 
made a study of this subject. I want to thank you on behalf of the 
committee for this information. 

Now, I am going to ask the members—and I do not insist on it, if 
they will forego questions, because we have a lot of witnesses ahead. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right, Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. I would rather get the full information in the record. 

We have a gentleman here who is a banker, and I think a banker 
is a very vital part of the community and life of the family-type 
farmer. 

Now, you loaned money primarily to farmers, I guess, your bank, 
that is, is that not right, Mr. Whitehead ? 

Mr. Wurtreneap. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. What are the deposits of your bank? 

Mr. Wurreneap. On the total, our deposits run about $2 million. 

Mr. Bass. Above $2 million. Do you have a farm representative, or 
someone in your bank who goes out and investigates farm loans, to 
oe your bank with the farmers ? 

r. WuireHeap. No, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Your operation may not be big enough for that ? 

Mr. Wurreneap. It is not. 

Mr. Bass. I was just wondering. 

Mr. Wurreneav. I have walked my shoe soles off with the soil- 
conservation representatives, looking for farmers in the country— 
and I know them pretty well. 
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Mr. Bass. Do you loan money on crop potential ? 

Mr. Wurttreneap. Livestock and crop. 

Mr. Bass. I mean on row crops, poultry, and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Wuireneap. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. You do? 

Mr. Wutrennap. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Do you require security other than the crop potential? 

Mr. Wuireneap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. That is what I was trying to get out. 

Mr. Wuitennad. We do. 

Mr. Bass. If I am a tenant farmer and do not have any security, 
would you loan me money on the potential of the crop I am going to 

lant ? 
Mr. WurreneaD. Not without the landlord signing your note. 

Mr. Bass. That is what I am trying to get at. We have some of 
our bankers in Tennessee who have started a program, and they have 
representatives, and they have increased their loans tremendously, and 
have aided their counties, they have a farm representative, usually 
a man who graduated from one of the farm universities, and he will 
go out and discuss a plan with the farmer, as to whether he has in- 
trinsic security or not, and will loan him money in chickens, we will 
say, or on so many acres of corn, or on so many acres of tobacco, as 
a crop potential. Certainly, it is a great thing for the bankers to 
do in the community, if they possibly can. 

Mr. Wurreneapd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Bass. I might say 

Mr. Grant. Just a minute. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. Of course, the gentleman realizes that the landlord’s 
lien is superior to any loan? 

Mr. Bass. Oh, sure. I am trying to find a way for a man who has 
not any security, to raise a crop if he wants to. You know what I 
mean. 

Mr. Wurreneap. I see. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I would like to say, for the benefit of my visiting 
friends and members of this committee, that I do not believe you will 
find a group of rural bankers any more interested in agriculture than 
the bankers of this section of the South. 

I have attended numerous farm meetings all over this area, and I 
have never been to a one but what there was not a representative, 1 or 
more, and sometimes 4 or 5 of the local banks there. 

I also found that these people, these bankers, Mr. Whitehead and 
others, are frequently traveling and riding around all over this section 
of Mississippi, looking at the crops and checking on what is going 
on. They taken a terrific interest in the welfare of the farm 
people of this area. 

Some might think they have a selfish motive in it, but I do not think 
so. They know what is good for their community is certainly good 
for their bank but their first interest is their farmers. They have 
proven that. 

I know that. has been your practice, Mr. Whitehead. 

Mr. Wuireneap. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. AsernetHy. I might say that it was I who suggested that we 
have some of you local bankers appear before this panel. We appreci- 
ate your presence. 

hank you very much. 

Now we will hear from Mrs. Aubrey Cooley. Mrs. Cooley is an 
Itawamba County housewife. 

Mrs. Cooley, I would like to say to you that the chairman of our 
full committee is Mr. Harold Cooley, of North Carolina. He is a 
very able man. I am sure that he will be proud to know that one of 
his cousins down here in Mississippi has appeared before this com- 
mittee to tell him what to do. 

We will take your message back to him. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. AUBREY COOLEY, ITAWAMBA COUNTY, 
MISS., GENERAL FARMING HOUSEWIFE 


Mrs. Cootzy. Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional Sub- 
committee on Agriculture : My name is Mrs. Aubrey Cooley, Itawamba 
County, Miss. I am a general farming housewife. 

We have five in the family. We have 50 acres of land with 27 acres 
in cropland. The type of farm is general farming’; cotton, corn, hogs 
and dairying. 

As I understand these congressional hearings, an opportunity is 
given me and other small farmers to relate our actual farm situation 
and circumstances, along with some suggestions that may help me 
and others to improve our standard of living and improve our useful- 
ness as citizens. 

I submit the following: 

Cost of my farm home going up: 10 years ago a 4-room cost $1,500. 
If the same home was built today 1t would cost $4,300. 

Cost of household furnishings going up: 10 years ago the wants and 
needs were not the same as today. 

Example: Home laundry done by hand; today, washing calls for a 
$400 machine. 

Cost of food I have to buy going up: People have learned how to 
prepare and serve better balanced meals; therefore, this calls for a 
number of items not raised at home. Meat is the most expensive item 
and since the home freezer is also expensive, the small farm home 
cannot afford one. 

Cost of clothing going up: Due to varied activities which the aver- 
age family participates in calls for more clothes today. So many 
women work outside the home to supplement the family income; there- 
fore, she does not have time to sew for the family. Due to low income 
a. large number of homemakers have not had sufficient training to sew. 

Cost of educating my children going up: The old-time eighth-grade 
education is not a sufficient background to supply the family with the 
progressive standard of living. The breadwinner of today must have 
at least a junior college, college or masters degree. 

Cost of household equipment going up: Again, so many women 
work outside of the home and their need for a greater variety of equip- 
ment to do their work in a limited time raises the total cost. 

Example: A wood stove cost $50; wood costs $18 a cord and hard 
to get; 1 cord lasts 114 months; an electric stove costs $350; electricity 
about $5a month. Now, this is just for a stove. 


° 
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Loss of farm youth affects the cost and efficiency of farm labor: 
The well-trained young homemaker looks for a higher standard of 
living than the one the fan youth could give her at the present small 
farm income; therefore, they leave the farm. 

This is our farm record. 

Income on cotton reduced: On nonallotment years I plant 10 acres. 
This year my allotment is 5.2 acres. 

Income on corn down: 1 reason, local market prices will probably be 
85 cents per bushel, diverted acres causing big supply. 

Income on hogs down: Too many of us went in hog business. 

This is our first year to try hogs and if we break even we will do 
well. 

To make a fair living I need at least $2,000 gross. This includes the 
necessary things I need and not figures for any home improvement 
or new equipment. 

This is just figuring what we might make this year, we have not 
gathered it yet, but just an estimate. 

This gross income is based as follows: 


Cotton; 4.2 acres, 1,300 pounds lint per acre, at 35 cents per pound__... $487.50 
Corn: 15 acres, 30 bushel per acre, at 85 cents per bushel 
Hogs: If they don’t go down, 20 hogs, 200 pounds each, at 14 cents per 


T expect no gifts from the Government. 
I do not desire any giveaways in return for my service to my 


county or taxes I pay. 

I do desire to continue living where I was raised, and expect a living 
for my work. 

My desire is to have an average income for my family and the non- 
farm owners that depend on cotton for most of their income. The 
small cotton allotments have left a number of people homeless and 
without a way of making an income, since they were over 40 and un- 
trained for other labor. 

I suggest the following: 

If we must have crop allotments, leave other small farmers and me 
enough of my cotton acreage to get along on. I believe part of mine 
went west. 

Cotton raising is what I know best and my land will grow it. 

If our country’s demand of our crops grows less than our produc- 
tion, then provide outlets, markets, so the price I receive won’t go lower. 

Somebody, somewhere, needs what we raise; help to find a use for it. 

I believe in 90 percent support price on main money crops, they 
have helped me, because it assures a minimum price, which helps me in 
planning my expenses for production. 

Since industries will not hire unskilled labor over 40 years of age, 
therefore, when they lose their cotton acreage some provision should 
be made whereby they can earn a living. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you very much, Mrs. Cooley. That was a 
fine statement. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman, may I just make a statement ? 

Mr. Anerneruy. Yes, you may. 
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Mrs. Knutson. Mrs. Cooley, I am very pleased with your state- 
ment. I feel you have brought in many, many points that have not 
been covered thus far. 

I wonder if you are aware of the contest in Better Farming that I 
did in the issue of March, June, or July of this year, where hundreds 
of women wrote to me in Congress and they expressed their views as to 
how and where they could help solve the family-type farm problems 
and help preserve the family-type farm. 

Many of the ideas that they gave, you gave also. I felt it was a fine 
cross section of the ideas from the women of the United States. I was 
very pleased that they sent them to me. 

I want to thank you very much for — them in our record. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you, Mrs. Knutson. 

Thank you, Mrs. Cooley. 

Mr. John H. Dilworth of Alcorn County. 

All right, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. DILWORTH, ALCORN COUNTY, MISS. 


Mr. Ditwortn. Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, my name is John H. Dilworth. Ihave 
eight in my family. We have 39714 acres of land with 225 in 
cropland. 

I will start with some of the problems that I have listed here which 
are personal and are my own, but they are also prevalent throughout 
the community in which I live. Very frankly, we do not know the 
answer to some of these problems, nor the solution, or anything else, 

Cotton acreage allotment has changed my farming operations from 
cotton to a diversified farming program which includes grade C 
dairying and hogs. Of course, regardless of whether or not acreage 
controls were in effect or not, diversification has been and is necessary 
for a successful farming operation. This necessitates more invest- 
ment by the farmer. 

The main problems that I am faced with are: 

1. The small income which is received from my sizeable invest- 
ment and the labor of myself and family. 

2. The large investment necessary for successful diversification 
and the financial risk involved. 

3. The spread between the price I sell my commodities for and 
the retail price of the finished product. 

4. The lates price I have to pay for the necessary machinery, 
gas and oil, fertilizer and labor for production, and the necessities 
of life for my family’s livelihood, as compared to the small profit 
I am able to secure from my investment and labor of my family. 

5. The problem of adequate and sufficient labor. 

Now, before cotton was allotted, cotton tenants on my place were 
a considerable help in raising feed crops for my cattle and hogs. They 
also made a good cet for themselves by raising cotton and also had 
plenty of feed for their livestock. The situation is now that, my 814 
acres of cotton will not permit my having a tenant, which creates a 
labor problem, especially during seasonal peaks. Most available labor 
has left the farms in favor of more attractive income. 

When the market price of a farm commodity drops below a profit- 
able return to the farmer, the average farmer cannot change his farm- 


- 
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ing program without financial difficulties and this is what has hap- 
pened to the cotton farmer. 

By diversifying my farming operation as it should be would re- 
quire a greater investment in farm machinery and equipment than 
for cotton farming. Credit is available for diversification and the 
purchase of machinery and equipment; however, a comparison of 
farm income is so much out of line with the cost of machinery and 
<a the small farmer is hesitant in taking advantage of this 
available credit. 

The spread between the raw and finished product a farmer sells 
appears to be out of line. When hogs were selling on foot for 26 cents 
per pound, sausayre was 55 cents per pound. Today, with hogs selling 
for about 15 cents per pound, the same brand sausage is still 55 cents 
per pound. The same situation exists with respect to farm machinery 
and equipment and other commodities. 

I respectfully submit this report. Thank you. 

Mr. Aeminaeilt Thank you, Mr. Dilworth. 

Are there any questions from members of the committee ? 

If not, we thank you, Mr. Dilworth, and we appreciate your bring- 
ing this information from Alcorn County. . 


Mr. John York. 
STATEMENT OF JOHN YORK, LEE COUNTY, MISS. 


Mr. York. Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional Sub- 
committee on Agriculture: I am John York of the Mooreville com- 
munity in Lee County, Miss. 

After returning from World War II, I was like most veterans look- 
ing for something to do to earn and provide living expenses for my 
family. Farming was my first choice, and I decided that dairy farm- 
ing was the type farm desired. 

My farm consists of 224 acres with no cotton acreage allotment. 
At present, the investment is approximately $40,000. 

I turned to dairy farming because of the availability of a grade 
A market from the Birmingham area. As far back as 1945 there was 
a severe milk shortage in Birmingham and it was an established fact, 
according to the milk-control board testimony, that Alabama farmers 
could only produce enough milk to supply the market 4 months out 
of the year. 

This led me to believe that I had a market that I could sell my milk 
to 12 months out of the year. On this basis, I planned my operations, 
investing heavily in equipment and buildings as well as developing 
a dairy herd and planning a cropping system. Now, with the possi- 
bility of a trade barrier on milk around the State of Alabama, I am 
not assured of a grade A milk market. I cannot afford to change my 
operations to poultry, livestock, or grain farming due to the cost in- 
volved in equipment, buildings, and stock. 

This Alabama milk regulation affects almost every dairy farmer 
in our market about like it does me, as practically all our income is 
from the milk we sell. 

We are informed that with the full milk supply from this area that 
Birmingham is now having to import milk from other States. We 
believe the consuming public of Alabama needs and wants our milk. 

We request that your committee take in consideration the fact that 
dairying is a business requiring considerable capital, and also ex- 
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perience and ability on the part of the operator. The loss of our 
market would not only destroy our business that we have developed 
but would deprive us of our occupation as dairymen that we have 
the training and experience to do. 

We are sure your committee understands the position the dairymen 
would be in if their market was taken from them and they lost their 
jobs, then have to divert to other phases of farming with agriculture’s 
position at the bottom of our national economic structure, 

The dollar-an-hour minimum national wage setup will not benefit 
us dairymen if we cannot sell milk to the wage earners on that basis. 

Thanks for the opportunity of presenting our case. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We thank you for your statement, Mr. York. 

Any questions from any member of the committee ? 

Thank you, Mr. York. 

All right, Mr. French Earley. 


STATEMENT OF FRENCH EARLEY 


Mr. Eartey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to appear before you. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Earley is one of my neighbors here. 

Mr. Eartey. I have been knowing this lady on this committee, and 
I am just proud that we have a lady on the Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. Asernetuy. We are, too. 

Mr. Eartey. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It has been awfully dull until she got here. 

Mr. Eartey. It keeps a little life in the committee. And believe you 


me, if it were not for the ladies in our communities back home, we 


would be in pretty bad condition, Congressman. 

Mr. AsernetHy. We would move. 

Mr. Eartey. I am very glad for several reasons to appear before 
this committee today. 

First, I probably would never have seen several members of this 
committee that I have read about in the press from time to time. 

Secondly, I think that you gentlemen are serving on one of the 
committees that is of most value of any of the committees in the 
National Congress to the people in the southern part of the United 
States, because, as you know, we are principally, as shown to you by 
a chart previously, depending on farming for a livelihood. 

I am for 90-percent parity support loans on cotton unless you enact 
legislation for a two-price system; namely, cotton sold at home with 
not less than 90-percent parity support loans, and cotton sold to other 
countries at competitive prices. 

I think that each farm should be allocated either a number of acres 
or a number of bales of cotton that it could produce with price sup- 
ports, said farm to retain the acres, whether it is planted being left 
up to the operator of the farm without the danger of losing said 
acreage. 

I appreciate very much the various lending agencies set up by the 
Congress. These agencies have been very helpful to farmers. I would 
like to see these agencies give authority to make up to 100-percent 
loans, more especially to help farmers cor bacytlins farms and in building 
homes on small farms. 
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And I would like to add there a comment, because a question was 
asked this morning about that very same thing. I am thinking about 
a lot of farms, that we call part-time farmers, that want to live out 
in the country and have a small farm. Under the present system, 
this unit must be self-sustaining in order for him to borrow money 
on it. 

So, if we have to repossess that farm, it would have to be sold again 
to another farmer to make a living on it. I would like to see that law 
amended so that you could loan a very small farmer money, even 
though he did not depend wholly on that farm for a livelihood. 

I think that the gasoline that farmers use in their tractors and other 
farm machinery should be exempt from Federal gasoline taxes. Mis- 
sissippi has enacted State legislation whereby farmers get a refund 
on taxes paid on gasoline used in farm machinery. 

I sincerely hope that Congress will not pass legislation that will be 
detrimental to farmer cooperatives. 

I am for TVA as it has meant that small farmers could have elec- 
tricity and the many conveniences that go with it, This would never 
have been possible without TVA. 

I would like to commend the Congress for the wonderful help you 
have given farmers with soil-conserving and soil-building programs. 
I would like to see these programs continued and enlarged. I would 
like to have money in the i This may be impossible, but with soil- 
a and soil-building help, I can have something in my soil 
bank. 

Milk producers in a large area of Mississippi are faced with a 
serious problem in that our neighbor State of Alabama has seen fit 
to try to prohibit, by legislation, milk from Mississippi coming into 
Alabama. Should this legislation be enforced, many Mississippi 
dairymen will be bankrupt in a short time. I think this move made 
by our sister State very unfair, unsportsmanlike, and that it will prove 
detrimental to Alabama as well as Mississippi. 

And I would like to say this: When I say “unsportsmanlike,” I 
do not question where my silage comes from. I had 18 tons delivered 
on my farm last week, and I do not question whether it comes from 
Alabama or Mississippi. It is a good product and I bought it. 

I think we ought to be able to sell milk in Alabama as long as it 
meets our specifications. 

I would like to commend the Congress for its help in securing ap- 
propriations for— 

(1) Land-grant colleges, in that farmers secure much valuable 
assistance through extension workers and various other departments 
other than education for their children; (2) for vocational education 
that has meant so much to country boys and girls. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to thank 
you for the privilege of appearing before your committee to point out 
a few of the many problems that small farmers are faced with. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Asernetuy. We thank you, Mr. Earley, for your statement. 

And I would like to say to the members of the committee, Mr. 
Early here is a neighbor of mine, and, as you noted, he is still going 
pretty strong. 

Any questions from members of the committee? 
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Mr. Wru1ams. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wits. Mr. Early, you mention here a situation between 
your State and Alabama. Has that situation developed as yet? 

Mr. Eartey. Well, it looks like it is pretty close by. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Is this milk being produced in Se at the 
present time and being transported into Alabama for fluid con- 
sumption ? l 

Mr. Eartey. Yes. It is grade A milk and it meets Alabama in- 
spection. 

The Alabama Health Department has an inspector that inspects 
every farmer that sells milk in Alabama. 

Mr. Wrutams. What is the spread between Alabama fluid prices 
and your manufacturing price? 

Mr. Eartey. $2 per hundred at least. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. $2 a hundred ? 

Mr. Eartery. Yes. 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. That is the only fluid market available to you. 

Mr. Eartey. Yes. 

Mr. Wuutams. Thank you. 

Mr. Anernetuy. All right, Mr. Herbert Ray. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT L. RAY, PONTOTOC COUNTY GINNER 


Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and Mrs. 
Knutson. 

Indeed it is a pleasure to be here. 

Before I begin this lengthy speech, I want to say that I am in the 
same position every day that you gentlemen are in here today. I 
represent 12 ginners of Pontotoc County, and we are presented with 
problems just as you have heard here today, from morning until about 
10 or 11 o’clock every night, so I can appreciate your position here 
today and sympathize with you. 

I would like to be clearly understood that what I am making here 
today is purely a statement of facts for your consideration because, 
after all, these problems are solved with the farmer, and ginner sets 
in to do his best job to give the farmer every penny he can get out of a 
bale of cotton. 

I would like to state this very briefly: Ginners are placed in an 
embarrassing situation with respect to prices paid for 1955 seed in 
comparsion to 1954 seed. A ginner is unable to explain to the pro- 
ducer why the prices were so low at the beginning of the 1955 season. 
The prices were in 1954 $60; $40 per ton in 1955, at the gin. The 
average seed checks paid to farmers, after ginning is paid, amounts 
to $6 to $8 for the month of September 1955. This is due to the low 
price of seed and poor turnout. 

The present situation of ginners of Pontotoc County is that me- 
chanically picked cotton demands better gins than the average ginner 
is able to finance. The average ginner will have to remodel with 
better equipment to cope with present trends toward the cotton picker 
or harvester. This year, out of 12 gins in my county, there are three 
gins amply qualified to gin what we say is mechanically picked cotton. 
The family ginner, who are farmers also, are at the rows’ end to know 
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what to do because it is going to cost eighty to one hundred thousand 
dollars per gin to get ready for this situation, and I speak for average 
inners. The average gin ginning 1,000 bales of cotton per season is 
aced with the problem ‘of remodeling or losing all of the trade to gins 
more modern. 

The ginners request consideration for the small hill farmer, make 
allotments to small farms to insure income to meet the high cost of 
living. Put small farms in a separate class, 5- to 10-acre group, and 
make allotments irrespective of larger farms located within the same 
county. 

Permit the small farmers to market three bales free of tax, disre- 
garding acreage allotments or quotas. 

Gentlemen, ‘I would like to say this is closing: My last remarks have 
been amply discussed, that is, which deal with the little farmer, whom 
we are interested in. 

I would like to say this to the committee: We, as ginners, certainly 
appreciate what has been done in Washington in the past years, since 
1934, to make it light on the ginner as ‘possible, as far as keeping 
records, and cutting down on the amount of red tape. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Mr. Ray, before you leave, I would like for the 
members of the committee to know also that it was at my suggestion 
that we had 1 or 2 ginners to appear before the committee, the reason 
for that being that the ginners have a tremendous investment and 
interest in the cotton program here. 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And they are a part of the community, as much as 
the farmer and the banker and others. 

Mr. Ray. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And as a result of our continued reduction of cot- 
ton acres in these areas, it has not only affected the little farmers, but 
it has affected our gins, our merchants, our banks, and therefore it has 
affected the entire economy of this area, which has for so long been 
dependent on cotton as the cash crop. 

r. Ray. I would like to say this, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. AperNeTuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. We are not begging and not asking for anything, but if 
we work out a situation for “the small farmer in our community, the 
ginner naturally will prosper. 

Mr. Averneruy. That is right. 

Mr. Ray. I spoke of the average ginner ginning around 1,000 bales 
of cotton per season. It costs 600 or 700 bales of that cotton to break 
even, and about 300 bales to make a profit. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. You speak of the average gin ginning 1,000 bales 
of cotton per season. What average investment in that gin has the 
ginner in facilities ? 

Mr. Ray. $120,000. 

Mr. McIntire. $120,000. 

Mr. Ray. That is right. 

Mr. McIntme. Thank you. 
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Mr. Ray. That is in modern times, from $80,000 to $140,000 in 
investment. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you. 

Would Charles Bray and Eugene Gifford come around here, please ? 

I would like for these boys to be over there together. These two 
young fellows represent what I think is the best crop in America, our 
youth. 

Charles, you may proceed. Charles is from Pontotoc County, and 
Eugene, who will follow him, is from Prentiss County. 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES BRAY, PONTOTOC COUNTY 4-H CLUB 
MEMBER, AND EUGENE GIFFORD, PRENTISS COUNTY 4-H CLUB 
MEMBER 


Mr. Bray. Mr. Abernethy, and members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, it is a pleasure for me to be here as a 4-H Club member. 

The 4-H Club represents the largest youth organization we have in 
the world. There are over 2 million boys and girls between the ages 
of 10 and 21, who are enrolled in these clubs, not only in the United 
States, but Alaska, Hawaii, and many other foreign countries. 

Where we find 4-H Clubs, there are three basic aims in these. 

The first aim is to develop better ways of farming and homemaking. 

The second aim is to develop leadership among our youth. 

The third aim is to develop citizenship. I would like to discuss each 
of these briefly. 

The boys have different projects, such as dairying, cotton, corn, 
leadership, citizenship, safety, and many others. Through these dif- 
ferent projects, and under the skilled direction of our extension agents, 
we are learning the most modern methods of farming, forest repro- 
duction, soil conservation, and other practices. All these projects are 
very helpful. 

We have the farm home electric program project which is very help- 
ful, too. Electricity is very important on the farm. ‘Through the 
farm home electric project we boys are learning to make many new 
machines for the farm. 

A personal example is this: Last summer, with the help of an agri- 
cultural engineer, I made an electric lawn mower from an old push 
model. Boy, that really saves time. 

Mr. Apernetuy. It also saves a lot of “push,” too. 

Mr. Bray. Yes,sir. Itsavesa lot of energy. 

Our early pioneers cleared the land here, and observed no conserva- 
tion practices whatever, and then moved on when the land failed to 
provide a good yield. They followed this procedure because they 
were ignorant of the facts, of the value of conserving our natural 
resources. Today, through the 4-H Clubs and other youth organiza- 
tions, we boys and girls are learning the value of conserving our 
natural resources. I guess I better mention the girls. They are 
enrolled in different projects, such as the home improvement, yard 
beautification, food, health, citizenship, and many others. They have 
learned to make our homes more beautiful, more comfortable, and just 
to make plain living more enjoyable. 

We boys and girls are becoming leaders in our communities. We 
are helping the church, the schools, our community clubs, as much as 
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possible. We are trying to develop clean and upright characters, to 
make our communities, counties, a healthier place in which to live. 

We have community club projects, such as rat-extermination cam- 
paigns, or water-testing campaigns, or the observance of just general, 
good health rules. They are helping us very much. 

It is also a satisfaction to us club members to know that we are 
working for better world understanding. This is accomplished 
through our exchange program. We exchange students with for- 
eigners from other countries, and many of our misunderstandings, 
among nations, are ironed out, you might say. 

We also have our Mississippi-Minnesota exchange, where we ex- 
change between the two States, and this has helped out very much, 
because we exchange agricultural ideas, and other ideas, across the 
Nation, and it helps to bring the country more closely together. 

I sincerely believe if we had more of these exchange programs 
around the South and over the country, that our country will become 
closer together in the world, and work more toward world peace. 

I am happy to say that the 4-H Club is a youth organization which 
helps to train our youth for better ways of living, better ways of 
working together in groups, community, State, and local. It recog- 
nizes the educational value of farm life. It leads toward good homes, 
good citizens, and culture. 

I have tried to explain some of the aims and accomplishments of 
our ree organizations, but, like everything else, we have our 
problems. 

One of the most important problems that I see is that too many 
of our 4—~H-trained youths are leaving the farms. 

Why? There are many answers for this, but I believe that the most 
important is the low income of the small farmer. . 

t the rate that our rural youth are leaving the farm, who is going 
to replace this older generation when it passes away ? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you. Now, before you leave, just swap 
seats there with Gene, and let us hear what Gene has to say. 

Mr. Eugene Gifford, of Prentiss County. 

Mr. Girrorp. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture, and friends gathered here today, please permit 
me to say I am extremely proud to be here representing the 4-H Club 
members back home in Prentiss County. 

I want to say that we made one trip to Washington, D. C., in the 
summer, and Mr. Abernethy back there gave us a warm welcome, and 
made me extremely proud to be from Mississippi. 

You might be interested to know 106,000 4-H members are actively 
engaged in projects throughout the State, and some 10,000 boys are 
carrying these FFA projects in the State. These are great clubs. 
The 4-H Club was founded under the Extension Service, which was 
set up under the Smith-Lever Act of Congress. 

The Hatch Act provided for the experiment stations in each State, 
and I would like to state that the Morill Act of 1862 has had a great 
deal to do with the youth of this Nation. These are acts that affected 
the life of every farm boy in many ways. 

I think Congress is somewhat like a shepherd that sits up on the 
hill watching over his sheep in the hollow, protecting us, and doing 
a fine job. 
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There are 531 people protecting over 165 million people, doing a 
great job. 

Small farmers is the subject here today. I think the way for you 
members of this committee to do a good job is to try to keep the farmer 
happy. You have done a good job in the past by promoting soil- 
conservation practices. On our farm, we have used recommended 
practices in building terraces, digging ditches, planting 33,000 pine 
seedlings, improving our pasture, and countless others, and we also 
received a dividend that goes a long way toward helping out. 

The smaller farmers—and it is typical for a hill farmer in Missis- 
sippi to be a small farmer—have problems that can only apply to this 
region of the State. Many small farmers, it seems, cannot get credit 
that they need, as a businesman can, in town. 

We need more credit, and that is one thing that I definitely am in 
favor of and recommend to this committee. 

Now, let us get down to subsidies : 

In 1953, businessmen all over the United States were subsidized 
$1,216 million, and the farmers were subsidized $523 million for soil 
conservation, price support, and other aids. 

We ask you Members of Congress why is it that it seems these 
wealthy men continue to be made wealthier while the farmers, on the 
other hand, seem to be drawn into a tighter economic circle? 

The small farmers of this area will greatly appreciate your efforts 
to get the bottleneck in the markets of American farm produce relieved 
by sending these surpluses to countries to which economic aid is being 
given. 

We would also ask that you exert your energies to get a higher im- 
port tariff on textiles imported from Japan. 

Cotton is being produced in these other countries in many instances 
by American men who are solely in the cotton industry for the ad- 
vancement of their own pocketbooks. We think a higher import 
tariff should be placed on textiles that are brought in. American cot- 
ton is about 4 cents a pound higher in world trade than the cotton pro- 
duced in other countries. We ask you to invest some of these millions 
of dollars for the small farmers in purchasing surplus farm produce 
for distribution to the underprivileged countries of the world. We 
see no reason why the businessmen of the United States are entitled 
to so much more subsidation than the farmers. This is especially 
true when so much credit is extended to businessmen and so little, it 
seems, to the farmer. 

That is my speech. 

You are wondering why Bob and Bill are leaving the farm. I am 
a college student myself. There are three of us boys in my family. 
We are not going to stay on the farm because somebody did not give 
this proper consideration 20 years ago, in making this exactly right. 

If you consider that, it will be appreciated by the youth of my 
county and the State. 

Thank you so much. 

Mr. Apernatuy. Now, is there any member of the committee who 
would dare ask either one of them a question ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, I would dare, Mr. Abernethy. 

I think it is a very good statement, and, of course, we are aware of 
some of the problems, and we are here to seek an answer to them. 
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Now, you made a good suggestion there, which frankly I would like 
to see, and that is, restrict the imports on the textiles made in Japan. 

On the other hand, we have heard here from a good many farmers 
this morning, and they have taken the position that we have to sell 
these surplus farm products abroad. 

Now, the committee would like to hear how are we going to sell our 
surplus agricultural products abroad to these other nations, and not 
let them import their products to this Nation. 

Mr. Girrorp. The only way I think this could be done is to reduce 
the price of cotton produced here. We have to sell lower. It seems 
we do not have a chance in this thing. We are cut off and beat both 
ways. We have to have a lower price for our cotton produced right 
now. Ithink that is a good beginning. 

For example, one store back in town is buying everything it can, 
made in Japan. They say “I can take a dollar and buy twice as 
much from Japan as I can from the United States.” They do that, 
and you cannot blame them. 

When we go in and buy from that man we cut our throat both ways. 

Mr. Grant. I agree with you. It is a problem. You say reduce 
it and sell cotton on the world market. But on the world market, 
they can make it cheaper in Brazil. They can go down 4 cents under 
that. Mexico could go 4 cents below that. I do not think American 
labor can compete with Mexico and Brazilian peon labor. It is a 
problem which is not easy to solve. 

Mr. Bass. Will the gentleman yield? I want to ask a question. 

You say you had how many 4-H Club members in America? 

Mr. Bray. I don’t know the exact figure in America, but there are 
over 2 million in the whole world. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Abernethy was the one who brought this subject up 
yesterday in Alabama, I believe. 

If all those youths in America would put a program on of buying, 
we will say, cotton products, when you buy your clothes—was that not 
your suggestion? Did you not mention that yesterday ? 

Mr. Aserneruy. I brought out the fact that. since synthetic fibers, 
such as rayon and so on, had appeared, that they had replaced the 
cotton market, by 4 million bales in the United States. Many people 
who live in the Cotton Belt buy merchandise made of rayon and other 
synthetics, where they could help their own cause by saying “I want 
cotton.” 

Mr. Bass. That is what I am talking about. 

For instance, if 2 million 4-H Club youths would put on a program 
and say “I am going to buy”—a sort of trading-at-home program— 
you know what J mean—“I am going to buy cotton merchandise,” 
you would be surprised, perhaps, as to how many more bales of cotton 
consumption that would produce in 2 years. 

Make that a project of the 4-H Clubs. 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman restate his 
question ? 

Mr. AperNetTuy. We certainly do appreciate the appearance of you 
two young men. You have made it plain to this committee that you 
have done well in 4-H Club work. 

I want to say to you that the members of this committee, and other 
members of the Committee on Agriculture, are taking great pride in 


the work of the 4-H Clubs. 
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If we may boast a little bit, the Committee on Agriculture inaugu- 
rated the 4-H Club work. We have from time to time been pleased 
to propose and offer amendments that have expanded it. 

I think that if there has been any money well spent in agriculture, 
certainly none of it has exceeded in return that which we have ex- 
pended on 4-H Clubs. I want to congratulate you on the fine work 
you have done and on your good spirit, and I hope we may have the 
pleasure of seeing you young fellows again. 

Mr. Tuomrson. What are the ages of these boys ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. How old are you, Charles? 

Mr. Bray. I will be 16 in 2 weeks. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Gene, how old are you ¢ 

Mr. Girrorp. 21. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Where are you in school ? 

Mr. Girrorp. A sophomore at Northeast Junior College. 

Mr. Anernetuy. In Prentiss County ¢ 

Mr. Girrorp. Prentiss County. 

Mr. Anernetuy. At Booneville? 

Mr. Grrrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. He is another junior college boy. 

Thank you. 

We want to hurry. We may not be able to reach all the witnesses, 
but the statements definitely will be filed for the record. There are 
others here who have statements that will also be filed. 

Mr. Troy Inman. 


STATEMENT OF TROY INMAN, PRENTISS COUNTY FARMER 


Mr. Inman. Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional sub- 
committee on agriculture, I am Troy Inman, from Prentiss County, 

I have a little farm of 86 acres, with 45 acres in cultivation. There 
are three in my family. 

I might say here that my cotton allotment was 5.6 acres. 

I do not wish to read my speech but I would like to touch on some 
things that have been said in regard to the small cotton farmer. 

Now, I want to say that it does take as much equipment to cultivate 
a farm of my size, cotton acreage of my size, as it would one of large 
cotton acreage, so you can see, the cost of our investment is just as 
great as is the cost of the investment for the man who cultivates a 
larger acreage in cotton. 

Now, as it has been stated before, cotton, grain, milk, beef, poultry, 
and hogs are the chief source of income for the small farmer, 

I feel that the greatest cause of the small farmer’s problems today 
is because of the commercial producer, or, I might say, the man who 
had retired from other fields of work and who is paid a nice retirement 
pay, and when they reach that age of retirement, they want to do 
something as a hob: ; therefore they fall into the production of cot- 
ton, grain, milk, beef, poultry, or hogs. 

When they do that the man who has lived on the farm takes the 
same cut that the man who is doing that as a hobby takes. 

So, I am asking that Congress make investigation and see just whom 
they would classify as “farmers.” 
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I am not against the man because he has larger acreage, and because 
he can make good at farming, but it does not hardly look right for a 
man who has lived on the small farm to suffer. 

And you know, all agricultural agencies have preached diversified 
farming for years, and I have tried to practice that, but the small 
farmer is caught in the worst squeeze, because the cost of production 
depends greatly on the amount you can produce, in anything. 

ow, you cannot make any money on one hog in a pen at $15 a 
hundred, but if you can put 50 hogs in that pen and make $15 a hun- 
dred you might make some money. 

The small farmer cannot get enough credit to operate efficiently. 

Now, of course, credit has been stressed a great deal here today, and 
I say that is one of the great assets in production, but still, it is not 
the whole cure. 

The farmer is not asking people to give him something; they are 
only asking that they might give him an opportunity to earn for him- 
self and his family a decent Tivine: 

I touched a while ago on those people that had retired. You know, 
in the State of Mississippi, we do have an old-age pension, but there 
are numbers and numbers of aged people that cannot qualify for this 

nsion. 

"on we have the social security that I believe this year, I believe 
it was the first of the year, has been available to farmers. Well, in 
order to qualify for that, you have to have a net earning of $400 per 
year. 

We have a vast number of old people that are not able to earn, 
though they have produced a great abundance of stuff in years past, 
$400 a year now; therefore, they cannot get social security. 

Therefore there is no way of them getting support other than if it 
is possible to get a small cotton acreage. In many instances, someone 
else has to work that acreage for them. 

Now, in my case, there have been six, my father, mother, grand- 
mother, and wife’s grandmother, and so on, in that age group since 
I have been farming for myself. Not one of those six has been able 
to qualify for any assistance whatsoever. Today, and for the last 
8 years, I have supported my father and mother, who are 72 and 78, 
by cultivating at my expense 3%)-acre allotment that they get. I am 
not complaining about this. I am happy that I can do it, but I do 
feel that every walk of life should be considered when they come to 
old age. I feel like there ought to be some way provided when they 
reach that age, so that they might retire. I feel that would solve a 
great problem of the small acreage farmer. 

As far as getting rid of surpluses, that has been touched on quite a 
bit here today. I am greatly for low tariffs and free trade with other 
countries. Thelisve something about barter trade has been mentioned. 
I think that would be mighty good. 

I am in favor of giving surplus commodities to countries that we 
give assistance to, more freely, and less cash contributions. 

Then the school lunchrooms have used a vast amount of milk in the 
last few years, because it has been provided at a low rate to school 
lunchrooms. 

T think that it would be well to add poultry and meat products to 
that program. 
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Production credit has also been touched on. That is a great help, 
as we have said, to the farmer, but the man who has low cotton acre- 
age can get very little production credit because it is based mainly. on 
cotton acreage. Then the man who has low cotton acreage is said to 
not have an economical farm unit, and so it is hard for him to get 
any credit at all. 

Then housing credit : I feel that the farmer should have better hous- 
ing credit than he has. We know we have slum clearance in the cities, 
and I am strictly for it, but I would like to see the boys in the country 
given equal consideration. 

Now, the technical assistance that we get is greatly appreciated. 
I would like to see that expanded. We need watersheds in our large 
bottoms, particularly the Tombigbee and Tuscumbia. 

Conservation practice payments should be maintained at a level 
that would encourage farmers to participate. 

The Federal Forestry Service, I think, should be increased by add- 
ing nurseries and providing more technical assistance. We know our 
forests are fast disappearing, and we do have vast acreages that need 
reforestation. 

Then we need to cut out the redtape and paper work in seed and 
fertilizer purchase orders. The farmer has to make too many trips 
to town to get conservation payments and to report performance. 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Inman is as follows :) 


STATEMENT By Troy INMAN, Corron, MILK, AND PorK FARMER, PRENTISS CouNTY, 
Miss. 


My name, Troy Inman. Size of family, 3. Total acres in farm, 86. Cropland, 45. 
GENERAL 


Bven though many great leaders rise from small homes, those homes are today 
going through the greatest crises in the history of America. 


COTTON 


Cotton has long been recognized as the Mississippi farmers chief source of 
income. Like everything else, the cost of producing cotton depends largely on 
volume; therefore, the small farmer is being rooted out of the picture because 
of limited acreage and below-parity prices. In Prentiss County we have 764 
farms with less than 5 acres cotton allotment. Most of these farmers are on 
small farms that cannot diversify to other cash enterprises and are therefore 
dependent on cotton for their livelihood. We also have a number of farms with 
less than 10 acres cotton allotment that are attempting to support 1 or 2 tenants 
in addition to the landlord. Should this situaion continue, it will soon force these 
tenants to leave the farm. Cotton as well as milk, beef, poultry, and hog produc- 
tion is not being overdone by those who are actually producing them for a liveli- 
hood, but by commercialized farmers who have the advantage over the small 
farmer due to volume production. If we are adding the 4,610,000 bales of cotton 
this year to the surplus, acreage control is not the solution. Why not get rid 
of the surplus by distributing to the countries to whom we give economic aid in- 
stead of cash gifts. Other countries are increasing cotton acreage because our 
cotton is being withheld from world trade. This surplus cotton should be put 
into world trade by the Government, standing the loss between parity price and 
price received in the world market. I believe in low tariff and liberal trade with 
other countries but certainly not to the extent that cotton blouses made in Japan 
ean sell cheaper in Booneville, Miss., than those made in Booneville, Miss., gar- 
ment factories. Congress should decide who is dependent on the farm for a 
livelihood and give these farmers needed assistance rather than placing everyone 
in the same category. 
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LIVESTOCK 


On my farm I produce a small amount of milk and hogs for the market. The 
price of both have decreased over the last few years. This has made my farm 
income situation more critical. The school lunchroom program is consuming 
more milk than ever before. Why not get beef and pork into this program 
rather than set up a loan program. 


FARM CREDIT 


Our farm credit certainly needs some changes. Production credit is based 
primarily on cotton acreage; therefore, the farmers with small acreage cannot 
get ample credit. The farmer with no cotton allotment is said not to have an 
economical farm unit. Banks or other lending agencies will not extend needed 
credit. These farmers need a source of credit for livestock and equipment 
which can be paid back over a period of years. They also need small operating 
loans which can be paid back in normal amounts if credit can be obtained. 
Housing credit is terribly unbalanced. 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


Cities have slum clearance. They give the city boys a new store, refrigerator, 
garbage can and clothesline. While some of my neighbors live in houses they 
can’t keep the cats out of, carry their water from a spring, see by a kerosene 
lamp, and all the politicians think of them is their vote. Technical assistance 
is needed and greatly appreciated and should be expanded by watershed in all 
bottoms including Tombigbee and Tuscumbia. 

Conservation practice payments should be maintained at a level that would 
encourage farmers to take advantage of every practice possible. 

Federal forestry service should be expanded by establishing nurseries and 
providing technical assistance. 

Redtape and paperwork should be cut out on seed and fertilizer purchase 
orders. Farmers have to make too many trips to town to get conservation pay- 
ments and to report performance. 


Mr. Aserneruy. Thank you very much, Mr. Inman, for coming 
down here. 

Is Mr. Littlejohn available? Mr. Littlejohn, go through your state- 
ment as rapidly as youcan. Time is running out on us. We will have 
to move on. 


STATEMENT OF IVY LEE LITTLEJOHN, UNION COUNTY FARMER 


Mr. Lirriesonn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Ivy Lee Littlejohn. There are two in my family. I have 
557 acres on my farm with 152 acres in cropland. 

In my opinion the present cotton-allotment program is causing a 
hardship on many farmers in Union County, especially those whose 
allotments fall under 5 acres. I favor the program with rigid price 
supports of 90 percent of parity or above. 

owever, the farmer who voluntarily reduced his acreage in non- 
qos years has been penalized under the present program for so 
oing. 

Everyone agrees that diversified farming has been the profitable 
farm practice. Nevertheless, under present prices, very little, if any, 
profit can be realized. 

I have milked cows, raised hogs, and raised beef cattle along with 
the 21-acre cotton allotment, which is divided equally with my brother- 
in-law and father, giving each of us 7 acres, and until very recent 
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years, been able to realize a small profit, possibly 15 percent on my 
investment. 

Now, the present price squeeze is gradually but surely carrying 
the small farmer into bankruptcy. Many farmers in my community 
are only surviving by part-time employment in the factories while 
others have been forced to leave the farm entirely. 

Many farm wives are forced to work in factories to supplement 
the family earnings, in order to keep the children in school. 

Many of these families are living in uncomfortable houses, which 
they are unable to correct by their own farming efforts. However, 
if long-time credit could be extended to these farmers, they could 
live much more comfortably, and would probably enjoy their farmin 
more. Due to the fact that these farm families are forced to wor 
part-time off the farm, they are unable to get long-term credit to 
improve their houses and farms. I am not a pessimist, neither do I 
have a solution for all problems, but I state those conditions as they 
exist to you, sirs, in hopes that you may be able to work out a farm 
program which will help to keep more people on the farm and our 
standard of living equal to those who criticize the farmer and accuse 
the United States Government of favoring the farmer above other 

roups. 
. Farmers, as a whole, only desire the same protection and oppor- 
tunities that are given other groups. Neglect them and they must 
gradually, but surely, sink into a depression and with them must go 
the economy of the Nation. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you, Mr. Littlejohn. 

Mr. W. W. Thompson. 


STATEMENT OF W. W. THOMPSON, JR., R. F. D. 2, GUIN, ALA. 


Mr. Txompson. I bought the farm on which I live, in 1946, with 
a GI guaranteed loan with 20 years in which to pay it back. I also- 
used a production loan from the Farmers’ Home Administration until 
1953, when I became able to secure production credit through other 
channels. I now have about 80 acres of open land devoted to pasture 
and crops with about 160 acres cutover hill land, most of which is too 
steep for crops. 

I milk about eight cows, and sell milk for canning, grade B milk, as 
my chief source of income. Cotton is also an important source of in- 
come. I have 5 acres in cotton this year. I have driven a school bus 
2 years to supplement my income. I have a wife and two small 
children. 

I used two mules until 1953 as source of power. That year I bought 
a tractor and I am still using it. 

First, I want to say that I deeply appreciate the credit assistance 
I have received from my Government. It made it possible for me to 
own and operate a farm. 

I also appreciate the general farm program of the Government, 
particularly the soil-building payments, and the educational services. 

The training I received through the GI on-the-farm training pro- 
gram was of great benefit to me, as have been the other educational 
services, including the Extension Service. 
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So, I speak not only as a small farmer, but also as a recent beginner, 
and as one who has been greatly helped by the Government farm 
program. 

Out of my experience, I say that it seems to me the way, or at least 
one very important way, in which the Government can help the small 
farmer is to help him grow into a bigger farmer. 

A small farmer—particularly a beginner—must have money, infor- 
mation, and experience if he is to grow into a bigger farmer. 

The Government can supply the money through credit and the 
information through research and extension, and it should and can 
provide the opportunity to gain experience by setting up and operat- 
ing the credit in such a way as to provide the necessary elasticity and 
time, 

It must be remembered that experience includes mistakes and fail- 
ures, as well as success. 

What I am trying to say is that the avérage small farmer, especially 
the beginner, almost never has anything like as much money or credit 
available to enable him to buy the needed land and power and equip- 
ment, and to make the land improvements to operate on a scale large 
enough to gain a decent living. 

Local bankers and other private agencies are not set up “to help 
the small farmer.” They operate to make money for their owners or 
stockholders. Their policy is to x. your on a reasonably safe and sure 
basis. There has not been much of safety and sureness about growing 
from a small farmer to a larger farmer, so they are slow to undertake 
such financing, and when they do they are likely to run to cover 
through Raaokenine when the farmer makes mistakes or suffers severe- 
ly from weather or market upsets. 

Having witnessed such wrecks, the small farmer is very hesitant 
to seek the amount of credit he really needs. In an area like ours, 
where the entire system of farming is rapidly changing from all cotton 
to feed pasture and livestock, a new and improved system of credit 
is especially needed. 

Not only do we need a more liberal or adequate system of credit, 
but it needs to be made to fit the farmer’s needs. 

If it is really to serve the small farmer, in a big way, it must be freed 
from much of the redtape and minor irritations it now carries. 

These were the main reasons why I was anxious to secure credit 
elsewhere, just as soon as possible. 

To illustrate: I had four grade Jersey bull calves which became 
fat and ready to sell. They were not a part of the herd, but simp] 
a product for market. I had to get permission from the State FH 
office to sell them. 

Another, I had made all payments currently due on my loan through 
assigned milk checks. My old truck was worn out and too expensive 
to keep repaired, and in operation. I sold some cotton and traded the 
truck and cotton money for a better truck. I later learned I was 
guilty of a serious offense and was required to raise the cash and re- 
place the cotton money. 

No normal man appreciates such strict supervision of his every 
small transaction, nor can he gain the type of experience he needs 
under such conditions.. 
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. The small farmer who borrows to make extensive land improve- 
ments, or to buy power and equipment needs several years to make 
these pay for themselves, and he can usually pay no more than inter- 
est the first year. 

As to supplying scientific information and guidance, it seems to me 
much more could and should be done. As it is today, with only 2 or 
3 men in a county to serve 3,000-or 4,000 farmers, nothing. more than 
a scatter-gun job can possibly be done. 

More trained workers to provide more frequent contacts, and more 
demonstrations, and especially of the whole-farm type, to provide 
some information on overall management are certainly needed. 

But credit, information, and experience are not all that the small 
farmer needs. He needs help in the matter of competition from the 
big farm operator, and I heartily agree with the ideas advanced here 
today by Mr. J. B. Markham, and I would stress the need for help in 
broadening and strengthening his market. 

In closing, I want to say that this thing of helping the small farmer, 
and particularly the beginner, is important to our country—at least 
it is to our section. Our young men are rapidly leaving the farm. 
In my own beat there is not one farmer under 35 years old. In an 
adjoining beat, there are only 2 farmers under 35, and they are both 
tenants. We fear the small family farm will soon be a thing of the 
past unless something practical and effective is done, and quickly. 

Thank you. 

Mr. ApernerHy. All right, sir. That is a good statement, Mr. 
Thompson. 

Any questions ? 

Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. T. E. Finch. 


STATEMENT OF T. E. FINCH, TISHOMINGO COUNTY GENERAL 
FARMER 


Mr. Fincn. Congressman Abernethy, members of the Agricultural 
Committee, ladies and gentlemen; my name is T. E. Finch. There 
are four in my family. We-have a 99-acre farm with 45 acres in 
cropland. 

I would like for you to go back with me for a brief history of Tish- 
omingo County. 

Being born and reared in this county, I think that I have a right to 
know a few of the agricultural advantages and disadvantages that we 
have had in the past, and that we also have at present. 

First, we are known to most people as being a poor hill county, 
right in the northeast corner of our fair State. ng years ago when 
we were plowing mules and growing half and half cotton, we could 
always run out to Mother Nature’s forest for log hauls and sawmill 
work and pick up enough money to buy our groceries and that 100 
san of fertilizer that was then thought only as a must under cot- 
ton on 

Yes, Slane have one thanks to the experiment stations, land- 
ont colleges, and last but not least, the ever untiring efforts of our 

xtension Service, and I would also like to add there the Farmers’ 


Home Administration and Soil Conservation Service, which we so 
proudly hail, for the job that they have done. 
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We now have been drawn to the conclusion that before we hardly 
realize it, our forests have gone, meaning merchantable timber, but 
our State forestry sangieanh Wie awakened us to the fact that we had 
better get busy putting pines back on the land, and that we are rapidly 
doing. 

Now, half and half cottonseed, or you might say all short-staple 
cotton, is a thing of the past. But since we have been educated to get 
better seed and be much liberal] with the use of fertilizer, we find that 
we can grow 3 or 4 times as much cotton per acre. 

But, back in 1950, the Government said that something had to be 
done, our stockpile and gotten too large, so it decided that we must 
cut our acreage. 

That we did, but you know the farmer, with our Extension Service 
to back us, we just used a little more fertilizer, and the cut didn’t 
amount to much. 

Then we went off of the acreage cut and continued to apply the lesson 
we had learned. By so doing, the stockpile got large again. Then 
the Government said “We have to do something again.” 

In 1954, the acreage cut came again, seemingly cutting the small 
farmer more than anyone else, 

Yes, as you all know, that program was continued through 1955. 
We have about 2,000 farms in our county. Over half of that number 
got under 5 acres of cotton. 

It so happened that I, myself, fall in the latter part. 

Well, a lot of we men thought we saw this coming, so it looked then 
like cattle was the answer to help supplement our income if we were 
going to survive. 

So as a drowning man will grab for anything in reach, we just 
hunted up our banker and grabbed. 

By the time we got going the hold broke loose and the price went to 
the Beret nice calves which were then bringing $100 went down to 
$35 to $40, while in the merchant’s showcase beef was practically the 
same price. 

Then, about that time, some of we small farmers went for 30-cent 
hogs. ‘Today prices are tops at 16 cents per pound, but pork chops 
still o at 79 cents a pound. 

All of this time labor continues to increase its prices and machinery 
continues going up by leaps and bounds. 

Yes, you and I have always been taught that the farmers were the 
backbone of the world, yet we are the only class of people that has 
to walk up to the buyer and say “What will you give me for what 
I have to sell?” And today he will say, “Pool your cotton.” Hogs 
are 16 cents a pound, corn $1 per bushel, and calves, if they are really 
nice, and I mean just that, are selling at a price of 17 cents per pound. 

Now, truly, ee can a family of 4, 5, or 6 live on 4 acres 
of cotton which, in our county, you do something great to make a 
bale to the acre, or can you supplement a few sheep, cattle, or hogs, 
to take up the slack, or would you like to go home today disgusted 
and tell your wife, “Honey, you will just have to go to work. It 
seems that I cannot make ends meet any more.” This I did. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Finch, we appreciate your coming down from 
Tishomingo County and bringing this statement. 
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Any questions from members of the committee ? 

Thank you, sir. il at 

So we will close the hearing with the testimony from Mr. Howard 
Clayton, who is a general farmer from Itawamba County, 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD CLAYTON, ITAWAMBA COUNTY, MISS. 


Mr. Ciayton. Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional Sub- 
committee on Agriculture, my name is Howard Clayton, There are 
five in my family. I own 137 acres, of which 30 acres of this are in 
cropland. My main type of farming is cotton, corn, and hogs. I 
might say here you have heard my problem discussed many times 
during the day. 

There are lots of things in this statement that I will not go into, but 
I would like to say again that I represent 1,200 small farmers which 
are in the class with myself, in that we have less than 5 acres of cotton. 

I have five in my Sanuaey One is of high-school age, and you know 
it is impossible to meet the present high prices of everything on this 
small cotton acreage. aft b 

We might take up here on page 2. To make a fair living I must 
gross at least $1,500. This includes the necessary things I need, and 
not figuring for a new pickup, new tractor, or any kind of emergency 
sickness. 

If I make normal yields this year, I will gross approximately $1,241. 
This gross income is based as follows: Cotton, 4.2 acres, 300 pounds 
lint per acre, at 35 cents per pound, $441; hogs, 30 hogs, 250 pounds 
each, at 14 cents per pound, $800; hens, 75 laying hens, by selling the 
eggs, $150, and that total would be $1,391. 

Due to this cotton acreage, there was a place close to me that I was 
able to rent some additional cotton acreage this year, which next year 
I might not be able to rent. 

Representing this 1,200 small farmers, we do not desire any give- 
aways or any handouts. We are all willing to work for a living, but 
we do want to continue living in the community where we were reared 
and have lived for most of our lives, but, due to the cost of our farm 
tools having gone up, and you have heard it discussed many times, all 
the items we have to buy have gone up. 

I might take care of past history. Our farm income is getting lower. 
Back when we had no cotton-acreage allotment I always planted 
8 acres of cotton, This time, you see, I was reduced to 4.2 acres. 

Income on corn has gone down because there have been so many 
farmers that have started raising additional corn. Income on hogs, 
that we heard about so many times today, is just about half of what 
they were a couple of years ago. 

1 suggest the following: 

If we must have crop allotments, leave other small farmers and 
myself at least enough, 5 acres, so we can get along, We heard this 
once today, but we think part of our cotton has gone West. 

Cotton raising is what the majority of these 1,200 small farmers 
know best. If our country’s demand for our crop grows less than our 
production, then provide outlets, markets, so we will be able to sell 
this surplus, because somebody, somewhere, needs what we raise. 

reip us to find the market tor it, so the price we receive will not go 
lower. I believe in 90-percent support prices, on main money crops, 
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they have helped us in many ways, because it assures a minimum price, 
which helps in planning for expenses for production. 

We need assistance whereby full- or part-time farmers can construct 
new buildings or repair old ones. Part-time farmers need assistance 
in the purchase of farm tools, livestock, and land development. 

We think some plan could be worked out where the farmers will 
not have to bear all of the loss when a certain commodity declines in 

rice. 

When you Congressmen and Lady return back to Washington, just 
sit down and start working and try to picture me and 1,200 other 
small farmers trying to support our families on less than 5 acres of 
cotton. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Apernetuy. We thank you for your statement, Mr. Clayton. 

Are there any questions from the committee ? 

I would like to say that the statements from Mr. Jim Smith, from 
Alcorn County, Mr. Chester Smith, of Lee County, Mr. A. H. Smith, 
of Monroe County, and Mr. Boswell Stephens, of the Farm Bureau 
Federation, who had to leave earlier, as well as the numerous other 
statements which have heretofore been filed with the local agricultural 
council, will be inserted in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATE oF MISSISSIPPI, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Jackson, Miss., October 17, 1955. 
Hon. THomas G. ABERNETHY, 
Okolona, Miss. 

Dear Hon. ABERNETHY: I thoroughly enjoyed the day at Fulton last Tuesday. 
I want to commend you and members of the subcommittee of the Agricultural 
Committee on the effort that you are making toward getting relief for the small 
farmers. There were many things brought out at the meeting that would be 
very helpful to them if they could be put into practice. If possible, I wouid 
greatly appreciate you inserting the enclosed statement into the official records. 
I was very sorry that the FFA boy did not get a chance to make his statement 
to the committee. I do hope you will call it to the attention of the committee. 

Again, let me express my personal thanks and appreciation, and that of all 
the vocational agriculture teachers of Mississippi for what you are attempting 
to do to relieve the situation of the small farmers and also your interest in the 
vocational agricultural program of the State and Nation. If you can put the 
enclosed statement in the records, it will be greatly appreciated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. P. FATHERREE, 
State Supervisor, Agricultural Edueation. 


STaTEMENT BY A. P. FATHERREER, STATE SUPERVISOR, AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 
JACKSON, Miss. 


Mr. Chairman, I would first like to commend you and members of the sub- 
committee of the Agricultural Committee of the House of Representatives for 
the effort that you are making to give the small farmers of the Nation some re- 
lief from the plightful situation that they are now in. I am frank to say that 
I do not know the answers. to their situation, but do believe that through such 
efforts as you are putting forth that a solution may be found that will be of 
some benefit to not only small farmers but all farmers of the Nation. I would 
like to suggest that consideration be given to the following: 

1. Allow each bona fide farmer in the Cotton Belt a minimum of 5 acres of 
cotton. The additional acreage required to do this should be taken from a 
national allotment rather than from present farm allotments. I realize that 
the committee has already attempted to do this by setting up a 3-percent allot- 
ment for this purpose. I hope that this can be carried out another year. 
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2. That the existing lending agencies be authorized to make long-time farm- 
improvements and farm-development loans, including livestock and pasture 
improvements to part-time farmers. This might be done as either direct or in- 
sured loans. 

3. Young farmers today are finding it very difficult to get into farming at all. 
This is brought about by the scarcity of farms available for sale, the price of 
farmlands and the capital investment required to become established in farming, 
as well as the lack of know-how on the part of the young farmers themselves 
in becoming established in farming. 

I would suggest, to assist to some degree in this, that loans might be made 
by the existing agencies to young men who may want to farm in partnership with 
their fathers, some other member of the family, or even a landlord other than a 
member of the family. 

4. Education, I think, is the answer to many problems. If enough funds were 
available to intensify the agricultural education program as carried on by the 
vocational agriculture departments in the public schools for schoolboys, young 
farmers, and adult farmers, I am sure that some benefits could be realized by 
the farm people. A farmer has a big job today keeping up with current farm 
problems and in developing skills that are necessary in order to efficiently op- 
erate his farm. About as much capital is required for operation of farm 
machinery as is required to purchase a farm on which the machinery will be 
used. The farmer who is to use the machinery must have knowledge in the 
selection and purchasing the kinds and types of machinery he should have. 
This is one of our biggest problems, and one that the vocational agriculture 
teachers are equipped to cope with through their farm mechanics programs in 
their schools. I would suggest that the Congress make available funds to be 
used by the public schools in teaching farmers not only farm skills but technical 
information that is needed today in order to make the best use of the land and 
facilities at the disposal of the little farmers. We have records to show that 
through education farmers have more than doubled corn yields, increased 
cotton yields as much as 50 pereent, increased carrying capacity of pastures by 
100 percent, and have made great improvements in all phases of farming. If 
production can be increased through education by 25 percent on these small farms, 
that is just like adding 25 percent more land to their operations. I am con- 
vinced that through proper education the production can be doubled on many 
of these small farms. There is a great need for studying farm management in 
order that the farmers may work out combinations of enterprises that will bring 
the largest amount of returns to their farms. The vocational agricultural teach- 
ers are well equipped to do this type of education through their evening classes 
with farmers, as well as with the FFA boys enrolled in classes in their schools. 

5. I would not overlook the need for training boys and girls, as well as men 
and women, in rural areas in part-time farming and part-time industrial employ- 
ment so that they might work out a combination of employment between the 
farm and industry to raise the standard of living of the farmer. I know many 
cases where one member of the family works in a small industry in the town and 
the remainder of the family carries on a small farming operation. In such cases, 
the entire family life has been greatly improved through better standards of liv- 
ing. The trade and industrial division of the public schools is in position to 
offer trades training to these farm people if money is available. 

6. Homemaking education should not be overlooked. Congress should help to 
finance a program of homemaking education that would give every girl from 
these farms an opportunity to study homemaking and thereby raise her efficiency 
level of homemaking and family living. This type of education can be, and 
should be, carried way beyond the classroom walls and extend to the housewife 
and mother on these small farms. This could do much toward relieving some of 
the critical situations in the homes. 

I trust that you and the members of the committee will consider these sugges- 
tions for whatever you might think they are worth. 


TESTIMONY OF BoSWELL STEVENS, PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


My name is Boswell Stevens of Macon, Miss., a farmer and president of the 
Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation. 

Though I am speaking as president of the Mississippi Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, I personally agree, in principle, with the following statements. Many state- 
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ments made are the general sentiment expressed at various times by the voting 
delegates selected by the membership of the various counties. 

Our method of arriving at conclusions is a most democratic procedure. It 
becomes my duty as president of the Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation to 
appoint a State resolutions committee. This is done with the advice and counsel 
of many other people, keeping in mind at all times, the geographical location. 
This, in recent years, became easier because the State has been divided into 
20 districts for the purpose of electing a State board member to represent one 
or more counties in proportion to the membership in that area. Generally, a 
resolutions committee member is selected from the membership in the district 
with only 1 or 2 board members serving on the committee. In addition, there 
are five women members. The ladies are usually the coordinators selected by 
the home demonstration clubs of the State, 1 State coordinator and 1 from the 
4 districts of the State; namely, the northeast, northwest, southeast and south- 
west. 

The county farm bureaus, likewise, have their county resolutions committees. 
After appropriate meetings in the country, this determined by the county boards, 
the county resolutions are sent into the State headquarters to be turned over 
to the State committee with such changes as county membership suggests. The 
State committee also issues invitations to the various organizations, depart- 
ments and agencies to appear before them. In due time, after reviewing county 
recommendations, hearing testimony from all that care to be heard, the State 
committee prepares a set of recommendations that must be sent back to the 
counties for further study so that their voting delegates can be instructed as 
to what position to take. Then, on the final day of the convention, the offcial 
delegates are seated to give approval, disapproval or amend the proposals. 
There has also been an open meeting of the resolutions committee 2 days at the 
annual meeting to which the membership has been invited to discuss any matter 
that has been overlooked or the proposals made. When these official representa- 
tives, or voting delegates, by majority vote approves of the proposals, then they 
become policies of the Mississippi Farm Bureau. 

The American Farm Bureau is a federation of State farm bureaus, all 48 
States and Puerto Rico, comprising the American Farm Bureau Federation. The 
same democratic procedure is had at the meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; hence by majority vote the policies of the American Farm Bureau 
are developed. This information is given to familiarize you with the process of 
arriving at conclusions, 

The problem of low-income farmers has been recognized by the Mississippi 
Farm Bureau for many years. So much so that it has become an accepted policy 
and does not require a specific resolution each year. 

In the past few years, this problem has caused increased interest on the part 
of all farm groups, consequently, a few points were arrived at, looking toward 
a solution. 

First, thanks to the Congress of the United States, additional funds were 
provided for expanded research. We all are aware of the fact that research is 
not a “quickie” and time will be needed, and that additional funds shall be 
needed for a continuous and expanded research program. 

The farm group, as a whole, is a lower than average income segment. They 
are scattered throughout the 48 States and have so many interests that it appears 
impossible to expect or require much contribution to research from farmers for 
an overall expanded necessary research program. 

We do have special commodity groups who make contributions to special com- 
modity organizations for research for that particular commodity. A very fine 
example of this type of cooperation is the National Cotton Council. It is our 
feeling that the program of research and utilization of the council has been 
beneficial to all—not only cotton farmers, but others as well, by pointing out 
special characteristics of the fiber that add to the pleasure, comfort, and economic 
value of cotton, cottonseed, and its products. 

The dairy farmers are making contributions to help their own industry. There 
are many other commodity groups doing likewise that I do not know the details of. 

Congress is also responsible for the making of funds available for additional 
and intensive technical aid, this by providing increased funds for personnel to 
be allocated to pilot counties to conduct experiments, so to speak, to see if this 
could solve or help solve some of the problems. This type of experiment was 
started in July 1954 in Mississippi. It again was expanded in July 1955. I 
don’t think these experiments have run long enough to be conclusive in any 
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respect, but reports coming from these counties are that there is considerable 
progress made and that farmers have accepted these people who have had special 
training to equip them for this service and it is our opinion that we should 
continue and expand this service. 

Many of our farmers in Mississippi have extremely small farms. They have 
found it necessary to seek part-time employment elsewhere. This, under the 
present law, makes them ineligible to borrow from the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. We believe this law should be amended to permit such borrowing. We 
find further that some of these small landowners have decided to leave the farm 
and are offering their farms for sale. It is our belief that some provision should 
be made to help the small or even the part-time farmer borrow money for the 
purpose of purchasing additional land that could become an economical unit. 

Many rural homes are very much in need of repair and many times with grow- 
ing families larger quarters are needed. There seems to be no adequate financing 
available to provide for such expansion. We recommend that some agency now 
existing be authorized to make loans for this purpose. If this is not practical, 
then another agency such as the Federal Housing Administration, should be 
authorized, the same to be empowered to make loans not only for home building 
but for adequate farm building for the kind of farming to be practiced. 

In certain areas, tree farming has become profitable and could be a profitable 
farm operation in other areas if sufficient acreage could be made available. This 
should be done. The forestry service should be in position to do additional work 
with the small operator emphasizing fire protection, culling, and seeding. 

Soil conservation is a problem we all have a stake in. As our population 
continues to increase, we must take a longtime look to the future. Soil is 
not built back overnight. Many times it is not practical for a small farmer 
to buy necessary machinery to perform recognized good soii-conservation prac- 
tices. They should be encouraged to band themselves together to secure all 
needed equipment for such operation, incentive payments should be continued. 
It would seem reasonable to approve a graduated increase to small operators 
because of the handicap encountered in carrying out soil-building practices. 

REA has been one of the most stimulating factors for improved living condi- 
tions on the farm. There are, however, some small farms that do not have elec- 
tricity. They were not included when original lines were built and now it is 
not possible to secure electricity because of the policies of some association which 
says the particular line must be self-liquidating in a certain number of years. 
The monthly bills with such ruling make it prohibitive for a small user to have 
this service. We are of the opinion that no farmer should be denied electricity 
on his farm. If increased lineage was charged to the entire system all could 
be liquidated in reasonable time and all could enjoy the service. 

We commend all Congressmen from rural States for efforts to increase the 
building of all-weather roads in the rural areas. We endorse our Mississippi 
rural program. It, however, is slow of necessity. We urge adequate Federal 
appropriations for this purpose. We recommend that a study be made to 
determine if the present standards used when Federal funds are involved are 
too rigid for the maximum mileage. There are yet many, many communities 
of small landowners who are shut in because of roads. 

Studies should be made to determine the feasibility of small manufacturing 
plants in the community. Determine if it is practical to operate a plant on a 
part-time basis. For instance, it would appear that a furniture plant could be 
operated in off-season farm period and closed for the busy farm season, thereby 
offering an opportunity for additional income and full utilization of our man- 
power resources. 

To sum it all up, we are of the opinion that adequate credit, sufficient use 
of operation, and full use of manpower could solve some of the problems of the 
low-income farmer. 


STATEMENT BY EUGENE ROWLAND, OF PRENTISS CouNTY, Miss. 


My name, Eugene Rowland. Size of family, 8. Total acres in farm, 165. 
Cropland, 38. 

I own 165 acres of land with about 38 acres in cultivation. My cotton allot- 
ment this year is 5 acres. This farm at one time had 82 acres in cultivation. 
Due te erosion and other conditions, I decided to turn to dairying and growing 
grass to rebuilt my soil and increase farm income. I borrowed money from 
the FHA to build a new home and grade A dairy barn with equipment. At this 
time grade A milk was bringing $6.25 per hundredweight. Now it is bringing 
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$5.10 and from one-fourth to one-half of my production is surplus with a lower 
price. A number of our dairymen were encouraged to build grade A barns to 
supply milk to Alabama. They borrowed money, assured that Alabama needed 
milk. Now they are trying to stop Mississippi milk from entering the State, 
and this will, if allowed to go on, bankrupt many of our small dairymen such 
as myself. We need help on this. Minnesota and Wisconsin have sent milk 
into Mississippi and never been bothered. Certainly I think we should be 
allowed to continue to sell milk in Alabama. 

A great need of farm people today is ways of expanding and increasing market 
for farm goods both at home and abroad. We hear so much about farm sur- 
pluses—yet I daresay the average family in my county could use $100 worth 
of cotton goods such as sheets, towels, clothing, etc. I daresay 50 percent of 
our population does not drink an average of 1 pint of milk per day. What I 
am trying to say is that farm products need to be advertised and glamorized 
as many other commodities and goods are done. 

Certainly research should be expanded, speeded up as much as possible. New 
ways of producing, producing cheaper and more efficient, is a must. We must 
expand education with research, and information found by research must be 
earried to farm people in practical ways. 

Speaking for the people of my area a great thing for us would be the proper 
drainage and control of the Tombigbee watershed. Thousands of dollars in 
crops and livestock were lost this year, untold thousands of dollars’ worth of 
our topsoil is being carried to the Gulf of Mexico each year due to the neglecting 
of proper drainage and control of this great waterway. TVA must be pre- 
served. TVA power and rural electrification has been the greatest blessing the 
farm people in the Tennessee Valley area have ever enjoyed. It has relieved 
drudgery, increased production, and furnished relaxation and recreation for 
farm people. 

Some consideration should be made toward Government assistance on 
permanent-type practices which would help to restore natural resources which 
we have all wasted; cut down on assistance on annual practices and more 
consideration given to permanent-type practices. Northeast Mississippi has 
a lot of land that should be growing timber. 

Another thing is restore full parity. 

Southern farmers cannot pay $1 per hour for labor. 

Southern farmers cannot service farm machinery, equipment, and supplies 
going up from 7 to 10 percent and prices for farm products going down. 

I appreciate the opportunity of making these statements to this honorable 
committee. 


STATEMENT BY Lioyp F. BULLARD, OF PRENTISS CoUNTY, MIss. 


My name, Lloyd F. Bullard. Size of family, two. Total acres in farm, 353. 
Cropland, 73. 


COTTON 


There are many farmers in Prentiss County with less than 5 acres’ cotton allot- 
ment. Because of the limited acreage in their farms they cannot convert to other 
cash-paying enterprises that will afford the necessary income to keep their 
children in school and pay for other things in their livelihood. If the extra 
acreage is planted to corn, we only get about 75 cents per bushel for it. The prices 
of livestock have decreased to the point we only receive 15 cents per pound for 
hogs and 12 cents per pound for beef cattle. I am of the opinion if cotton acreage 
is not increased many of the small farmers will be forced to leave the farm. 


FINANCE 


I think FHA has done and is doing a great service in Prentiss County. To 
my knowledge there are farmers who with FHA loans are paying for a family- 
type farm that would otherwise be renters or sharecroppers. They have also 
made loans equipping these farms with equipment and livestock. Being an FHA 
county committeeman, I see a need for assistance being given to farmers who have 
less than a family-type farm-management unit. Some of these part-time farmers 
can pay for better housing, livestock, and equipment, if suitable credit could be 
made available to them. At one time FHA administered a rural farm housing 
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program which met the needs of many farm families. This act expired June 
30, 1954, and since that time many farmers have been unable to secure adequate 
credit for home financing. I believe that real-estate loans made by FHA should 
be insured for 100 percent rather than 90 percent as at present. In doing away 
with the 10-percent equity many more farm families could be reached and also 
reduce direct appropriations by Congress each year for this agency of approxi- 
mately $20 million. 


CONSERVATION 


ASC and SCS are doing a great job in helping to maintain and build the fertility 
of the soil. I feel sure the aid farmers get from ASC encourages them to plant 
many acres to cover crops, and improve their pastures which would not be 
done otherwise. 


STATEMENT BY JosePH L. TIDWELL, OF PRENTISS CoUNTY, MISS. 


My name, Joseph L. Tidwell. Size offamily,2. Total acres in farm, 123. 
Cropland, 45. 


COTTON 


I own and operate a small farm of 123 acres with a cotton allotment of 8 acres. 
There are many farmers in my county with small cotton acreage who need extra 
cash crops and would be glad to grow other crops if markets could be had. Cotton 
has always been our cash money crop, and we believe help should be given the 
small farmer to gain acreage allotment. 


DAIRYING 


Due to acreage controls I added a grade C dairy to my farm, At the time I 
began dairying I was receiving $4 per hundredweight for 4-percent milk. Now 
I am receiving $3 for 4-percent milk, My income has been decreased because of 
lowered milk prices and cotton allotments, yet I am paying more for farm equip- 
ment, feed, and items of living expense than ever before. At one time we 
exchanged cottonseed for cottonseed meal ton for ton. At present we are paying 
about $15 per ton more for meal. We believe that something should be done 
to equalize the price of seed and meal. There has been such a decrease in the 
price of hogs and beef cattle that it is not profitable for us to think of these 
enterprises. 


STATEMENT OF KELLY JOHNSON, GINNER, ITAWAMBA CounTY, MIss. 


PURPOSE OF MY TESTIMONY 


As I understand these congressional hearings, an opportunity is given me 
and small farmers to relate the actual farm situation and circumstances, along 
with some suggestions that may help me and others to improve our standard of 
living and improve our usefulness as citizens. I submit the following: 


COST OF GINNING TO FARMER HIGHER 
Due to smaller volume of business the ginner is forced to charge higher prices. 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


Average ginning for 1948, 1949, and 1950, 1,457 bales. 
Average ginning for 1952, 1953, and 1954, 961 bales. 


PRICE INEQUALITIES HURTING SMALL FARMER 


Example: Cottonseed meal, $55 per ton. Cottonseed, $42 per ton, 


I SUGGEST THE FOLLOWING 


1. Continue 90 percent support on main money crops. 
2. Give additional aid to National Cotton Council for its research work in 
finding new uses for cotton. 
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3. Encourage production of cotton of a better quality with special emphasis 
on staple of 139-inch or better. 


STATEMENT OF W. B. BEANE, UNION Country, Miss., GENERAL FaRMER—COTTON, 
Corn, AND MILK PRODUCTION 


My name, W. B. Beane. Size of family, 5. Total acres in farm, 620. Cropland, 242. 


Gentleman, I own a general farm, consisting of 620 acres. At the present time 
242 acres is in cropland, the balance of 378 acres being in woods, pasture, and 
wasteland. 

In 1945 I planted 130 acres to cotton. In the next 5 years I cut the cotton 
on my place to 68 acres. I was trying to follow the directions of the Department 
of Agriculture and its different subordinate organizations to diversify my opera- 
tion. Land taken out of cotton was put into feed and temporary pasture. 

I tried building a beef herd at the time, but as the prices were high thought 
it besi. to grow into the beef business, selling any surplus feed I might have. 
Also I started with a few sows on a hog program. 

The next few years, years without allotments, I continued to cut my cotton 
acreage. Land that had been in cotton was diverted to seed, pasture, and feed 
crops. Cattle market took its break, which cut the price I had been getting for 
calves approximately in half. The hog market was good, but due to a lack 
of rain very little corn was made on the place, making it necessary to sell all 
my pigs as feeder pigs rather than feed them out. Found out that regardless of 
following recommended amounts of fertilizer, plants per acre, ete., water is the 
most important. 

In 1954, a cotton allotment year, my cotton acreage was 35.6. This year I 
would have been cut again to approximately 18 acres. By going before the 
county committee, I was permitted to plant my last year’s acreage. 

That, briefly, is the history of my farm for the past 10 years. I have a 
beef herd of 63 head of cows and heifers, and a swine herd of 43 head. I have 
feed for my cattle and sows, but cannot feed calves or pigs to a finish. 

I have followed, these past 10 years, about all the recommendations made by 
the various agencies. I have cut my cotton acreage when they asked and in 
turn have been cut more in allotment years. It is almost impossible for me to 
continue operating a farm of this size on 36 acres of cotton. My tenants make 
a bare living off their part of the cotton, and I cannot meet my obligations with 
my one-half. Every crop I have planted or raised has contiuued to go down 
while cost of production keeps going up. My equipment needs replacing, but 
will have to be used several more years. 

I hope that the committee will give farms which have followed the Depart- 
ment’s directions and suggestions some relief. I hope also that they will find 
some means of disposing of the crops that we raise. 

The farmers of my county care little for labor getting a guaranteed annual 
wage when we don’t have any idea what our production will be or what we 
will get for it. It doesn’t seem fair that we compete with the rest of the agri- 
cultural world, while they have a high tariff to protect their goods and labor. 
What help we get from the Government is little enough. Then quite often the 
crops held by the CCO have been put on the market just at the time our crops 
are being marketed. 


STATEMENT oF T. E. EPTING, UNION County, Miss., GENERAL FARMER—COTTON, 
Corn, AND MILK Propucrion 


My name, T. E. Epting. Size of family, 44 Total acres in farm, 137.5. Crop- 
land 7 


Gentlemen, I am T. EB. Epting, cotton and dairy farmer in Union County, Miss. 
I own and operate a farm consisting of 125 acres. I have an investment of 
approximately $25,000 in this land, milk cows, and machinery. I have one share- 
cropper who grows the 11.2 acres of cotton allotted this farm. In addition to this, 
the sharecropper works approximately 10 acres of feed crops. The remaining 
part of this farm is in pasture and feed crops. 

Ten years ago I bought a model A John Deere tractor for a little over $1,100. 
The same tractor today would cost $2,800. At that time I was selling milk for 
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around $6 per hundred. On a comparative basis I should be getting $15 per 
hundred for milk now instead of $4.80. 

That is a big item, but let’s look at some smaller things. Several years ago 
a fan belt for a Lets feed mill was $6. Now it is $15. A mower blade has risen 
from $5 to $9. It is the same story for almost all farm machinery and tools. 
The labor prices have risen above the level that any small farmer can pay. Hog 
prices have declined from 24 cents per pound in 2 years to 16 cents per pound. 
With the same operation that I purchased this farm with and paid for it, the last 
3 years I have lost approximately $1,000 per year on the operation and mainte- 
nance of same. These are some facts that show why small farmers have trouble 
making ends meet. 


STATEMENT OF ELLIS Wricut, BANKER, T1sHOMINGO CouNTY, MISs., CONCERNING 
AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


When you think of the financial problems of the small farmer of Tishomingo 
County, you take into consideration about all of the farmers of this county, 
which has 2,371 farms and a total cropland of 47,791 acres. This gives to each 
farm only approximately 20 acres of cropland. 

Cotton is the dominant agricultural commodity and the principal cash crop of 
this area. 

The total cotton allotment for Tishomingo County for 1955 was 10,505 acres; 
and when this was divided among 2,371 farms, each farm received a small number 
of acres for the cash crop. The production of cotton dropped from 11,000 bales 
to 7,000 bales on account of reduced acreage and some insects. Since almost all 
of the farmers of this county are dependent upon cotton for income, this removal 
of three-quarters of a million dollars from their income amounts to considerable 
in the economy of this county. 

The boll weevil creates another problem. Even though this insect can be partly 
controlled, farmers are reluctant to purchase the equipment necessary to do a 
satisfactory job. They feel that they cannot afford this expensive equipment 
when it will be used on relatively few acres. 

When poor soil, the enormous cost of fertilizer, and the tremendous cost of 
combating the boll weevil are added to the above staggering reduction of 
cotton acreage, we begin to have some idea of the difficulties we have to arrive 
at a reasonable and sound basis from which to reckon the amount of funds he 
would be able to repay from 3 to 5 acres of cotton ; or, putting it another way, how 
much it would take to produce the crop to harvesttime. 

The market place presents another problem. Buyers who follow the practice 
of “hog round” buying pay one price regardless of grade and staple length. This 
system provides no incentive to produce high quality cotton. 

We who produce cotton and other products of the soil buy our work clothes 
made by labor that is paid $1 and better per hour, and the plows, tractors, and 
wire used in fencing our fields are made by labor that receives $2 and better per 
hour. This condition is hard to meet by those who produce cotton and other 
products of the soil. The cotton farmer realizes from his labor less than one- 
half that received by the labor that made his work clothes. In other words, the 
eotton farmer received for his labor less than 25 cents per hour. 

It has been only a few years since we had another cash crop upon which we 
could look to in case of failure of the cotton crop. This was the timber crop 
which we have depleted in an effort to make ends meet. We grew up in a period 
of timber abundance and in the last few years have begun to realize the present 
and future potential of forestry. Much progress has been made in the last 15 
years in forestry in Tishomingo County, but we are sadly wanting in many 
respects in this field. The available funds for a complete forestry program is 
about one-fourth the amount spent by private industry for fire control alone. 
We have not had enough educational efforts to completely sell the small land- 
owner on a forestry program for that part of his farm that is best suited for 
timber growing. 

Since I am in position to know something of the problems and financial circum- 
stances of.clients to whom I loan money and to those who ask me for loans there 
are numerous times that I refuse loans because I know the loans cannot be 
repaid on income from the small cotton acreage. I had rather the small owner 
continue to suffer rather than loose his small property holdings due to a mortgage. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK S. LerrwicH, Monroe County, Miss., GENERAL FARMER, 
CoTTon, CorN, BEEF CATTLE 


My name, Frank §8. Leftwich. Size of family, 3. Total acres in farm, 750. 
Cropland, 600. 


THE AVERAGE SMALL FARMER IN NORTHWESTERN MONROE COUNTY, MISS. 


The area in which the writer now farms is peculiar to a small part of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama in that the soil is of prairie origin and similar to the prairie 
land of the West; the topography of the land is likewise similar. More than a 
hundred years ago this soil was broken and planted to cotton and corn; at that 
time practically all of it was owned in large tracts and farmed generally with 
sharecroppers. Until comparatively recently cotton was grown almost exclu- 
sively with some corn for the work stock and for meal. 

When the future of cotton began to waver, the farmer found the land, so long 
cultivated in cotton and corn, although overworked and poorly conserved, re- 
sponded wonderfully to nearly all types of grasses, legumes, small grain, tame 
and wild hay and that here the hog, the dairy cow, the beef animal, the chicken 
or the turkey could be grown and marketed profitably. And, now, in this section 
once so energetically and almost exclusively devoted to cotton, there may be 
found many grade A dairies, grade C milk producers, chicken and turkey raisers, 
as well as producers of hay for sale. There are herds of registered cattle and 
many beef cattle are raised on grass and sold and the tendency now is toward 
the finishing of the grass-fat animal. 

The area is largely Negro in population, the exact figures percentagewise are 
not available but in the school district where my farm is located there are 9 
white educable school children and 239 Negroes. Practically the entire popula- 
tion is engaged in farming. 

It can be safely said that the entire area, with an exception or two, is made 
up of small farms, sometimes called family farms. Farming is a way of life 
with us. There are some who would prosper better financially if they songht 
other means of livelihood, others who are neither equipped nor trained to change 
their way of making a living but they all want to remain on the farm, continue 
tilling the soil and most will do so regardless of how rough the way may be- 
come. Practically all will resent any move or effort to change their way of life. 

There is no friction among the people. The one thing that mars the entire 
picture and which is common to all, is the present difficulty of making an 
adequate living from the farm although “crops are good.” 

We see prosperity on every hand; high wages and short hours, all around 
us and yet it is foreign to us, it is another world. We meet it full in the face 
when we price a tractor, or when we make our household purchases. Sometimes 
it looks more like a barrier than a benefit. Our dollar simply is not big enough 
to make us feel we are a part of this segment of the Nation. 

Factories and industrial plants are on many sides of us and these have at- 
tracted most of the farmers who have abandoned the farm. There the worker 
is paid a fixed minimum wage. It sometimes irks us that all must earn this 
particular wage regardiess of his ability but we know that is the law. We 
know, too, that this wage is simply added to the cost of the product and that, 
in the end, it is paid by the ultimate consumer. We think that industrial wages, 
up some 17 percent in the past 4 years, furnish the very base for that prosperity 
which is not ours. 

Let us approach this from the farmer’s angle. Last year cotton seed brought 
us $60 per ton at the gin. The support under cotton seed was 75 percent than 
as it is this year. But this year cotton seed is bringing $42 per ton. Ginning 
has gone up. My ginner says his labor cost is up, his supplies are up, his repairs 
and parts are up and that his gin machinery additions and enlargements are 
up, so he has had to increase ginning costs approximately 10 percent. 

It is customary for the farmer to sell his seed at the gin; necessary in many 
instances because it will not keep without processing. So at the gin I pay 
more for the ginning service, which comes out of the seed, and get less for the 
cottonseed and the result is a small check. 

As a concrete illustration: Last year the average net from the first 10 bales 
of cotton I ginned was $15.28 (net seed per bale), this year the average was $6.68 
per bale, or a reduction in excess of 48 percent. 

It is true that the support under cottonseed remains the same 75 percent but 
that under soybeans, the chief competitor of cottonseed, is 80 percent, although 
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soy beans make 78 percent meal as compared to the 45 percent for cottonseed. 
The support itself results in a better supported commodity forcing down a lesser, 
to the detriment of the latter. 

As I make these calculations, I am not cheered by the fact that Mr. Benson 
is going to broaden the Extension Service, employ extra agents, just to work 
with small farmers. Without being sarcastic, I do not believe that an extension 
agent per farm will help one iota. He just isn’t going to instruct the price of 
cottonseed up or educate the price of ginning down. All of the bulletins and 
pamphlets printed by the USDA is not going to help. Nor will all the speeches 
and explanations made by the various leaders in the USDA make the burden 
any lighter or make the farmer’s dollar go any further. 

As this is written, the cotton market is that amount which can be realized 
through the loan. 

That which is needed by the small farmer who raises cotton is a minimum 
wage, something to put him on the same basis as his brother who works in a 
factory or a sawmill. A minimum cotton allotment of 5 acres would be a step 
toward the accomplishment of this wage. A great hardship is being suffered 
by the person who has raised a small crop of cotton for years and now finds 
himself with an allotment so small that he cannot exist. I know of several 
instances in my community where such reductions in allotments have driven 
the farmer to other work. Over 1,000 farmers in this county have allotments of 
less than 5 acres. 

The farmers in this area have sought to augment their income by adding 
other sources thereto, namely: Raising chickens (layers and friers), milking 
cows (grades A and C), raising turkeys, beef cattle, vegetables for commercial 
use, and any number of other endeavors, but in each instance he has met the 
same end—rising costs and no market or a lowered one. While the end result 
is a larger gross income, the net is barely enough to afford a living (and one on 
the farmer’s scale). 

Part-time work off the farm is not, in my opinion, a satisfactory answer to 
the problem. From time immemorial, the farmer has disregarded the clock 
and has limited his day to the extremes of the sun and even then the working 
day in the field is determined by the weather. His schedule cannot be foreseen 
or forecasted. There are practically no farm operations in connection with crops 
or livestock which will wait while he works somewhere else; weeds, insects, 
and similar enemies must be met and defeated before their numbers increase; 
chores do not diminish in numbers. To assume that a farmer can satisfac- 
torily perform his work and maintain his farm and do any appreciable outside 
regular or industrial labor is but to confess his farming operation has dwindled 
to the point where it needs neither effort nor concentrated energy. 

Spokesmen for USDA have indicated additional capital will be made available 
for the small farmer. I doubt the necessity of this. Capital can be obtained for 
most any worthwhile endeavor on the farm, if there is a possibility of the 
endeavor showing a profit. The thing that stares the thinking farmer in the 
face is his ability to show any profit from the investment; just how little the 
borrowed money will buy and just how much he will have to produce to repay it. 

To illustrate: If he borrowed to build a grade A barn to produce milk, he 
would have to find a market and chances are he could not even locate a buyer 
for his grade A milk at grade A prices—he would find himself with another 
allotment, a milk base. 

The entire thing simmers down to the market, or the want of it. 

The “what to do about it” is a daily lesson given by the American industrialist 
and just at this moment by the auto manufacturers of this country. Their 
dealers have 1955 cars on hand with the 1956 models lurking in the shadows. 
The older models must be moved and that is just what the dealer is doing and he 
is moving them by resorting to every method of salesmanship and inducement his 
fertile mind can conceive. When the new crop strikes the market, he will be 
ready. This is a yearly occurrence. 

Could not the USDA follow the same course? Move the enormous surpluses 
that burden the present market; use some of the effort and ingenuity of Ameri- 
can salesmanship and the result will be a demand of the familiar and oft forgot- 
ten law of supply and demand. And let not geographical boundaries hinder the 
sale. 

But until the demand returns, the small farmer must be protected in his market 
with high supports, his minimum wage, and assisted in his allotments or he will 
perish. My observation and reading of conditions in the country indicate this 
will be true in the Nation as a whole. 
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STATEMENT BY JOHN M. Morrow, Prentiss County, Miss. 


My name, John Mr. Morrow. Size of family, two. Total acres in farm, 140. 
Cropland, 60 


I own an average hill farm for our area consisting of 140 acres. My farm acres 
are used as follows: 60 acres in row crops, 56 acres open pasture, 30 acres woods. 
Before cotton acreage control I utilized my acreage in this way: cotton, 19 acres; 
corn, 20 acres ; soybeans, 15 acres; supplemental grazing, 10 acres; silage crops, 5 
acres ; dairy cattle, 14 producing cows. In 1950, I received 38 cents per pound for 
cotton, $4 per 100 pounds for milk, $3 per bushel for soybeans. My farm was 
operated with one Ford tractor and equipment, an investment of $2,355. This 
year my cotton allotment is 10 acres on which I am receiving loan prices or about 
$15 per bale less than in 1950. Milk prices have decreased to $3 per 100 pounds, 
soybeans prices to $2 per bushel. The same tractor and equipment today costs 
about $2,800. My farm operating and living expenses have increased 15 to 20 
percent. I am caught in the price squeeze today, higher prices on all operating 
items with about 35 percent less income with which to meet these expenses. 
Under the present situation we cannot continue to operate our farms. Something 
must be done if the small farmer is to survive. 

Many of the small farmers would like to have something done on the ASC 
program of payment on oats to be grazed. We believe we should be allowed to 
cut these oats for hay as we could last year. There is a need for early hay as we 
have experienced during the drought years. 


STATEMENT BY DONNIE L. LAUDERDALE, PRENTISS CoUNTY, Miss. 


My name, Donnie L. Lauderdale. Size of family, 4. Total acres in farm, 135. 
Cropland, 59 


I would suggest that the standard of farm housing loans be lowered, because 
a decent, safe, comfortable house can be built for $1,800 to $2,500. 

I would suggest that the cotton acreage be maintained around 21 million acres 
with each individual allotment figured on the acreage history with 15 percent of 
county allotment set aside for hardship cases. 

Foreign trade should be opened to China and Russia on all farm commodities. 

Free lunches for all schools.—Use the CCC organization for purchasing and 
distribution. This can be handled through and by each county superintendent’s 
office. 

TVA power.—Continue to maintain the same economical power rates to farms. 

The land-grant services should be brought closer to the individual farms, 
especially to the boys and girls. 


STATEMENT oF M. C. DovugHerty, Lee CounTy BUSINESSMAN 


My name, M. C. (Pat) Dougherty, secretary-treasurer of the Tupelo Production 
Credit Association ; president of the Community Development Foundation 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Congressional Subcommittee on Agriculture: 


PURPOSE OF MY TESTIMONY 


The place of the small farmer in agricultural and economic pattern in north- 
east Mississippi. 
Contribution of the small farmer. 


The small farmers have always had a place in the economic and agricultural 
pattern of this area and they should continue to haye a permanent place in 
American agriculture. 

Northeast Mississippi can well boast of its progressive rural communities 
which are made up of small farms. The average size farm in Lee County is 
about 52 acres; this means landownership, to a large degree. A rural eom- 
munity made up of small farms, with local landownership, is the seedbed of 
future America. 


Let us consider the contributions which these small farmers make to this 
area: 
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A Lee County rural community is usually made up of from 40 to 90 families, 
with a school, or transportation to a consolidated school nearby, a community 
center, and from 2 to 3 churches. These families farm largely as a family unit. 
There is a cooperative effort not only to better their standards of living but 
to contribute much in good citizenship not only to their community but beyond 
the confines of their boundaries, as well. 

These farmers contribute food, fiber, utilizing various diversified sources of 
income. They are solely dependent upon weather conditions, and have no con- 
trol over cost of production or the market prices of their commodities. They 
cannot set their prices themselves for a reasonable margin of profit above pro- 
duction. They have to take whatever the available market offers. Not to be 
overlooked is the great contribution to our country of fine boys and girls—our 
rural youth—reared on these small farms, who, with wholesome youth organi- 
zations and God-given recreation, make places for themselves in our land-grant 
colleges and as agricultural leaders, as well as vocational and professional 
leaders of tomorrow. 

The small farmers of our area have the available credit for production and 
other needs. They may secure adequate credit from the banks, production 
credit associations, FHA, and other lending agencies. 

More consideration should be given to allocation of cotton acreage to the small 
farmers. As this is the major cash crop of this area, the small farmer should 
be allocated sufficient cotton acreage to sustain his family needs. 

To suggest moving small farmers from the farms into already congested indus- 
trial areas is to virtually duplicate the pattern of “misplaced persons.” He 
prefers to remain where he may follow his chosen vocation—independent and 
with a fair portion of allotted acres for cash crops and better markets with 
some assurance of fair profits to offset the hazards of farming. 

These farmers are an essential representation of the rural, stanch, loyal, God- 
fearing people. 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE Fvuaitt, ITAWAMBA CouUNTY, Miss., FUTURE FARMERS OF 
AMERICA CLUB; SENIOR IN HigH ScHooL 


Dairy, cotton, and small grain, Acres in farm, 82. Acres in cultivation, 21. 
Dairy cows, 6 


My present situation: 


General situation : 
High school expenses 
Saving 
Operating capital 


PROBLEMS OF THE FARMERS IN THIS AREA 


The farmer has lots of expenses, he has high-priced machinery to buy, he has 
to keep up his farmstead and educate his children just the same as anyone else. 
All of the costs are going up. Is his income going up any? No, his income is 
going down by the month. Cotton acreage is cut; milk is going down except the 
retail price. But the farmer cannot quit; what little he has is invested on the 
land, so he has to tighten his belt and keep trying to make a living. 

Why not forget farming anyway and get a job in a factory? In the first place, 
I do not want to and, in the second place, somebody has to produce food, feed, 
and fiber for the population, if the United States is to remain a powerful nation. 

I am a farmer and wish to continue because I like the farm life, the smell of 
fresh air, to work close to the soil and see things grow. I have had 3 years of 
vocational agriculture and have studied the possibilities of a family-sized farm 
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in this county and for 12 years have lived on such a farm. The family-sized 
farm in this area will not warrant the purchasing of modern machinery. The 
cotton acreage is not sufficient to pay taxes and upkeep on farm and machinery 
and pay the countless other bills. 

I am not not looking for handouts, but why can’t the farmer have a fair 
part of the consumer’s dollar. Why does the farmer have to pay a fixed retail 
price for the things that he has to buy, and take whatever he can get for the 
things that he produces. 

I do not know all the answers, but I do know that the family-sized farmer is 
an asset to the well-being of our Nation, and at this time he is in a pickle. 


STATEMENT OF D. B. ALLEN, Sr., Monroe County, Miss., GENERAL FARMER AND 
CoTTon BUYER 


My name, D. B. Allen, Sr. Size of family, two. Total acres in farm, 158. 
Cropland, 100. 


In the writer’s judgment the first act affecting his welfare is the small amount 
of cotton acres allotted him in a major cotton growing county where he is de- 
pending on this crop for 90 percent of his necessary revenue. 

There is no doubt he is gradually and surely being plowed under, from an 
economic standpoint. And the sad part of this episode is that from a national 
economic level his earning power is not needed, this transforming him and his 
family to servitude. Results of such transformation nobody knows. 

As the small farmer’s equipment plays out he is forced to rent his cotton 
acreage to a man who has the necessary credit and equipment, who in turn is 
supporting the credit agencies and machinery manufacturers, with little, if any, 
profit to himself. 

With a reasonable increase in acreage on each small farm, and making it manda- 
tory for the farmowner, or his tenant living on said farm, to cultivate the acreage, 
or release the acreage allotted would give some relief to the farmowner farm’s 
economy (landlord and tenant alike). 


MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION TO OBTAIN 100 PERCENT OF PARITY 


First, the release of sufficient cotton on a world competitive market price and if 
necessary to exchange this amount for commodities we are compelled to buy. This 
act I believe would recreate our lost free enterprise trade with England, France, 
Japan, and Germany; reactivating their future cotton trading markets, thereby 
offering them the necessary incentive to open up again their spot cotton-buying 
offices in the United States to supply their necessary requirements, as they have 
done before. 

All of the above would relieve our restraint of free trade so necessary for 
distribution and marketing. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES J. LODEN, ITAWAMBA CouNTY, Miss. 


My name, James J. Loden. Size of family, 4. Total acres in farm, 83.5. Crop- 
land, 50 acres. Pasture, 8 acres. Woodland, 25.5 acres (mostly Tombigbee 
bottom land, hardwood; land not suited for crops). Type of farm, general 
farming, cotton, corn, and hogs. 


PURPOSE OF MY TESTIMONY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Congressional Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
as I undestand these congressional hearings, an opportunity is given me and other 
small farmers to relate our actual farm situation and circumstances, along with 
some suggestions that may help me and others to improve our standard of liv- 
ing and improve our uesfulness as citizens. I submit the following: 


FARM PRICES RECEIVED, FALLING PRODUCTION COSTS, ADVANCING 


I feel very grateful for the opportunity to present you this material on my 
farm situation and my views as to what can be done toward relieving this squeeze 
we are now in. 
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Every farmer in this section of our Nation is faced with the same problem that 
I am faced with—prices of everything I have to sell keep falling and the things 
that I buy keep going higher and higher yearly. 


COTTON INCOME REDUCTION 


With the reduction in my cotton allotment, my farming operation is really 
handicapped. You can readily see from this report that I only operate a family- 
size farm, Cotton as you probably already know is the cash crop that I depend 
upon for cash to pay my taxes and living expenses. I grew from 10 to 12 acres 
of cotton when there were no allotments; this year I could only plant 7.4 acres. 


COMPARISON OF HOG PRICES 


I have for several years grown hogs for the market and to utilize the corn I 
grow. A few years ago I could sell a truckload (114-ton truck) of hogs for 
$1,200; now they bring about one-half that amount. Top hogs brought $60 per 
head then, and now they are $30 each. 


COMPARISON OF FARM MACHINERY PRICES 


On October 8, 1949, I paid $1,525 for a Ford tractor and turning plows. It is 
about ready to replace, and now the same equipment will cost me about $1,800. 


DECLINE OF COTTON AND COTTONSEED PRICES 


In 1950 a bale of cotton and seed, after paying the ginning brought approxi- 
mately $250. Right now I can get only $190 for the bale and seed. I have to 
hire some cotton picked each fall. In 1950 the seed from 1 bale of cotton paid 
the ginning and picking, and now it will take 5 bales of seed after the ginning to 
pay for picking 1 bale. 


INDUSTRIAL LABOR AND FARM LABOR 


Practically every commodity I buy is made by union labor. The Congress 
keeps voting an hourly increase for labor every few years. The last raise brought 
the minimum wage of common labor to $1 per hour. Farmers in my situation 
cannot keep paying this continual wage increase and survive. Naturally, I 
enjoy farming, but a man of my financial status can’t keep on doing things 
because they are enjoyed. A living must come from my labor or I will be forced 
to do as several hundred thousand other small farmers have done recently, 
that is, join the ever-increasing horde of industrial workers. 


NEED OF NEW HOME 


To have a little better standard of living, I am badly in need of a new home; 
however, I cannot see a way of paying for a suitable home. I am sure I could 
get a loan from some organization, but with the price of things I sell going down 
and the cost of items that I must buy going higher and higher I do not want to go 
in debt for a new home. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Let me state again that the spread between what farmers have to sell and the 
things they must buy from dealers must be drawn closer or our entire Nation will 
suffer. That means the welfare of the Nation is at stake. I believe the Constitu- 
tion of these United States gives the Congress the power to pass laws that tend to 
alleviate this trouble and promote the general welfare of our entire country. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM D. CANTRELL, ITAWAMBA CouNTY, MISS., GENERAL FARM- 
ER—CorTTON, CoRN, GRADE CATTLE, AND HAY 


My name, William D. Cantrell. Size of family, 2. Total acreage in farm, 22 
acres. Cropland 15.7 acres. Type of farm: General farming—Cotton, Corn, 
grade cattle, and Hay. 


PURPOSE OF MY TESTIMONY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional Subcommittee on Agriculture: 
As I understand these congressional hearings, an opportunity is given me and 
other small farmers to relate our actual farm situation and circumstances, along 
with some suggestions that may help me and others to improve our standard of 
living and improve our usefulness as citizens. I submit the following: 


FARM EXPENSES INCREASING 


Farm machinery increasing at a pace that makes it impossible for small farmers 
to own the tractor and tractor-drawn equipment for his small-scale farming 
operations. For example, the Ford tractor or other of the smaller tractors that 
have adequate power for successful use as horsepower on the farm, with the 
necessary farming equipment will cost $2,500 or more. The net income of the 
small farmer is not near enough to pay for machinery of this type and meet his 
other expenses. 

The speed and efficiency of machine farming on the larger farms have placed a 
hardship on these small operators who are not financially able to enjoy these 
more modern methods because their farming speed and man-hour costs run so 
different. 

There are certain parts of our county where it would be impossible to success- 
fully use the tractor for farming, nevertheless, there are landowners in this area 
that depend on this for their farm income. Also there are tenants that depend 
on these farms. 


REPAIR PARTS HIGH IN PRICE 


The average small-farm operator who might be able to buy some used equip- 
ment that has been traded on new equipment is, in most cases, buying trouble. 
Some parts of this machinery will soon prove defective from wear or lack of 
attention or some other reason. 

The continued need for parts for replacement along with the original cost 
of machine will soon run above the part of net income that can be spared for 
this purpose. In some instances as the machine model grows older there will 
be some parts declared obsolete. This will in some cases make it necessary for 
the farmer to discard his machine as junk, where otherwise that particular 
machine might still meet the requirements on his small operation if he were 
able to find the necessary parts. 


GROCERY ITEMS HIGH FOR THE SMALL-INCOME PERSON 


There could be several reasons that it would be necessary for some items to 
have to sell so high. On the other hand there is some question why some prices 
remain so high, or hold the same range regardless of the supply. For example, 
the flour that we use today, at jobber prices, will range from $14.50 to $16 per 
barrel according to grade and type of package. The retail range with the 
smallest possible margin being $16.50 per barrel average. This seems small but 
where considered for the average farm family per year it means a great deal. 


THE COST OF HOME APPLIANCES OUT OF RANGE OF THE SMALL FARMER 


The use of low-rate TVA power being provided in most of the rural areas gives 
the farm family an opportunity to enjoy some of the more modern inventions 
along with his friends in the city, provided he can find some way to mend the 
weak link in the chain. 

I am speaking of his situation as a low-income person. The electric stove is 
one item he greatly desires. It is nice to have in the home eliminating the 
chore of providing wood. for fuel as in the old wood stove, and giving him 
that time for some other work. The big question: Is he able on his small in- 
come to pay for one? 
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For example an electric stove with no extras will cost approximately $210. 
Then there is the home freezer that will enable him to store enough vegetables 
and meats to supply his family. The cost of this appliance will run from 
$300 to $450 according to size. The electric water pump is essentially needed 
on the farm as a time saver as well as for protection against fire but $185 or $200 
is out of range of a large percentage of small farmers. 

Even the kindness of the appliance dealers in allowing the small farmers the 
privilege of taking these appliances on payment plan does not relieve his prob- 
lem. These regular payments have to be paid regardless of the fact that the 
farmer might have an unexpected doctor bill, or some other expenses along with 
his monthly grocery account. Even though he might be allowed an extended 
time the fact still remains that there is an obligation to be met. 


FARM INCOME LOW 


The basic money crop for the farmer in this section of the South being cotton, 
it is a matter that should have much consideration, in bringing about ways and 
means of giving the small landowners and the tenant farmer a support that will 
give him an equal chance with the large-scale farmer or the plantation system. 

The only hope that the small farmer has of obtaining a gain instead of a loss 
in his farming is the amount in bales of cotton and not so much in lint per acre 
in this section. The lintage being a good factor, but the average farm is such 
that theirs will be a variation of lint per acre because of type soils and amount 
of fertilization. 

The smali amount of acreage that the farms of this area can spare for cotton 
and meet the other farming needs of an all around farm program, is such on the 
majority of our farms to just about create a balance between a gain and loss in 
consideration of the farming cost, and the present prices of cotton. 

The small landowner is feeling the effects of acreage reduction and until some 
method of protecting him is provided his welfare will be affected more from year 
to year. 


CORN INCOME LOW 


The average small-scale farmer does not make enough corn above his needs 
to have but a small amount, if any, to place on the market. 

The support price with its provisons is good, but the farmer on our average 
small farm either does not have enough corn or is not financially able to protect 
eorn to go into the loan. Difference in grade of upland and lowland corn would 
also affect the farmer’s grade in loan. 


CATTLE INCOME LOW 


The small farmer does not have enough land above that needed for .crops to 
have much improved pasture for cattle. The small acreage that he does have 
left may not even be suitable for grazing. His herd is small and in some instances 
of an inferior grade. For market his average will be about 2 per year, and of a 
utility grade. Now farmers who have gone into the cattle business have also 
increased the supply. The small farmer does not have the financial security to 
back himself in this kind of operation. 


EFFECTS OF LOW FARM INCOME ON SMALL BUSINESS 


The small landowner-tenant problem of existing and making a profitable gain 
under the strain of controls, prices, and other factors that might affect farming, 
also creates a problem for the small merchant. 

The landowner-tenant sharing of the crop under present conditions lowers 
the income of each to the extent that in many cases it might create a risk. 

In consideration of all good intentions, the small landowner as well as the 
tenant could be faced with financial embarrassment to the point that all 
cbligations could not be met. 

The short income situation causes the landowner as well as the tenant to buy 
less because of necessary funds. This situation affects the demand for canned 
foods, meats, and other food items that, when traced, go back through the 
packers to some farming enterprise. 

The tenant farmer cannot be done away with. There are thousands of people 
who depend on that type of farming and always will. They are essential on 
many farms to carry out a full farm program. 
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I SUGGEST THE FOLLOWING FOR THE SMALL FARMER 


Allow allotment acreage to be figured on a small farm basis and not on a 
percentage with large plantation operations. 

Use all State-alloted acreage in such a way to protect the small-acreage farmer 
and insure him enough to at least meet his farming expenses. Set enough re- 
serve to protect the hardship cases in the State allotment and not on a county 
basis in such a way that the State can hold its acreage. 

Set a minimum that acreage can be reduced on small farms, basing this figure 
from a national level. 

Impress on the people the value of good credit so long that it is not misused. 


STATEMENT OF BUELL S. NOE OF MONROE Counry, MIss. 


For the past several years my family and I have needed a new house on our 
62-acre farm, with about 35 acres in cultivation, located at Greenwood Springs, 
Monroe County, Miss. My family, consisting of wife and child, have a desire, 
in addition to a new home, to improve this farm and increase the efficiency by 
obtaining better equipment and more livestock. Each time I try to get a loan, 
I find that my farm is too small for us to be counted a farmer, and my income 
from working for the public too small to repay a loan. Even if my farm was 
large enough, since I am not a veteran I would have to pay a downpayment of 
10 percent. I know lots of other farmers in Monroe County who can’t meet 
the requirements for credit and who do not have money to make a downpayment. 
The majority of people like myself are honest and can and will repay loans 
to buy a farm or improve his farm if they could get the credit for a long-time 
period. 

I offer the following as some suggestions to help the working farm families: 

1. Give due consideration on cotton acreage allotments to the farm family 
who operates their own farm and who are dependent on farm income. 

2. Give more lenient consideration to legislation for credit to small farmers 
who are forced to obtain some outside income in order to make a living. 

3. Help us small farmers with a rural housing program in comparison to the 
Federal housing program. 

4. Make it possible to obtain a 100 percent insured mortgage loan. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD Ross, CALEDONTA, MIss. 


I am Leonard Ross of Caledonia, Miss. I have a wife and two children. We 
reside on our 83-acre farm in Monroe County where we are employed the year 
around. We have been fortunate in being able to obtain assistance in securing 
this farm but I see others, some of them neighbors, wio are still struggling to 
own their own farm. 

The average family in Monroe County is not financially able to buy a farm, 
build a new house or make necessary repairs on the old one without some kind 
of a loan. The farm people could be helped with a housing loan similar to the 
Federal housing program. The income is so small now that lots of people are 
forced to work part-time in factories and business places. It is next to im- 
possible for these people to obtain long-time credit at reasonable rates. If they 
could develop their small farms with long-time credit, they would have a better 
living, therefore make better citizens, better schools, better churches, and better 
communities. 

There are farmers who ar not eligible for a direct loan and are required 
to make a 10-percent downpayment in order to get an insured mortgage loan. 
They could repay a 100 percent loan should it be possible to obtain a mortgage 
insurance loan in full. 


STATEMENT OF TOM FRANK HOWELL OF MONROE CounNTY, MIss. 


I want to take this opportunity to present my problem which is typical of 
farmers in Monroe County, Miss. Due to reduction in cotton acreage and in- 
creased cost of expenses to operate, I have been unable to make anything above 
a living to be used in buying a home for my family. Due to the circumstances, 
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it is necessary to work at Prairie, Miss., part-time. As a result of doing only 
part-time farming. I am unable to get enough credit to buy a small farm and 
funds to operate it with. If I could get a 100 percent loan and by continuing 
with both farming and public working, I know I could repay it within a rea- 
sonable time. We are a farm family and want to continue as one. Our 
desire is to own a good small farm where we can succeed in rearing our chil- 
dren to be good citizens and live a happy American life. 


STATEMENT OF JUNIOR McWuorrteER, Lee County, MISS., GENERAL FARMER, 
Corron, CORN, MILK PRODUCTION, AND BROILER GROWING 


My name, Junior McWhorter. ‘Size of family, 4. Total acres in farm, 80. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
my father and I are in partnership on a cotton-dairy-type farming operation. It 
is a unique setup in that my father owns 165 acres and I own 80 acres. We oper- 
ate the Grade A Dairy in partnership. My cotton crop and all other crops are 
separate except the dairy. I would estimate that I have in the neighborhood of 
$15,000 invested in my farm livestock and equipment. 

Income: I would estimate that I make $200 to $250 per month for my labor, yet 
I put in what would be double time compared to people employed in manufactur- 
ing. In addition to the sale of grade A milk I have 8 acres of cotton and have 
added an acre of sweetpotatoes this year. 

Expenses: I have been able to gross about as much as ever but my net income 
continues to get less and less. It seems to me my expenses are continuing to rise. 
I try hard to increase my production per cow and per acre, but the anticipated 
additional income is wiped out by increased expenses. 

Suggestions: I feel we need definitely to go into a mammoth research program 
that will find new uses for our cotton and othér agriculture products. 

Conclusion: The farm commodities just don’t bring a price comparable to the 
price the farmer has to pay for items of production. I plan to stay on the farm 
because I love farm life. I could earn more money than I am now making and 
not work more than one-half the number of hours. I’m not complaining about 
this because this was my choice, but I would like to feel that I can stay on the 
farm because farming is “my way of life.” 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. R. L. CArson, Ler County, MIss., GENPRAL FARMER, COTTON, 
CoRN, MILK PRODUCTION AND BROILER GROWING 


My name, Mrs. R. L. Carson. Size of family, 4. Total acres in farm, 60. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
my husband and I have owned our 60-acre cotton-dairy farm for 4 years. We 
rent more acres for hay and grain. There are 8 acres of cotton allotted our 
farm and have a 16-cow dairy unit. These two enterprises furnish our total 
income. 

We are the youngest farm family in our community and have two small 
daughters. 

We love our farm and have never seriously considered leaving like so many 
of our friends; yet we realize our income is less and we are having a harder 
time making ends meet each year. We are trying very hard to find a way to get 
enough income to provide a decent standard of living for our family. 

According to our records our very necessary living expenses have continued 
to go up each year, medical and dental services accounting for the larger increase. 

We are trying to maintain our income by increasing our production per cow 
and per acre; yet at the end of each year we find the cost has wiped out the 
extra income we expected. 

We are afraid to invest in expanding our dairy enterprise because our present 
market is not dependable. The needed investment in equipment continues higher 
each year. 

There are many young families who pay unreasonable prices for farmland; 
professional people or hobby-type farmers are buying most farmland for sale and 
are paying a price above what a small full-time farmer could expect to pay 
from farm income. 
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We are unable to carry on good soil conservation on our farm since we cannot 
spare from our income the expense necessary to buy the materials. 

Many farmers in our community do not have decent houses; a good many 
farmers could not afford better houses; many have income to pay for better 
houses if they could get longtime loans like people in towns. 

We know if the present trend continues the big commercial and hobby-type 
farmers will push us little farmers off the farm. 

We believe controlled production is necessary for decent prices; yet think 
allotments should be based on a per-family basis. 

Liberal longtime credit should be available to help worthy small and parttime 
farmers make needed adjustments to make their operations as profitable as 
possible. 


STATEMENT OF AMOS J. BRADLEY, ALCORN County, Miss., GENERAL FARMER, 
Cotton, Corn, MILK PRODUCTION 


My name, Amos J. Bradley. Size of family, 2. Total acres in farm, 54%. 
Cropland, 54 


Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture, in my opinion, the greatest need for the small farmer is some provision for 
better prices for his products or for a substantial decrease in the cost of the 
essential things he has to purchase. Farm products do not sell for enough as 
compared with the cost of fertilizer, groceries, parts, repairs, and such other 
things that are necessary to carry out our farming operations. 

Our small cotton allotments make it necessary for us to carry on a more diversi- 
fied farm program, which, we feel, is a good thing. This, however, necessitates 
more capital for our operation, as well as for real-estate improvements. Prac- 
tically all credit has in the past and still to a certain extent been based on cotton. 
A diversified farm program calls for the addition or enlargement of a livestock 
enterprise. It might call for the construction of a dairy or feed barn, the de- 
velopment of more pasture, the purchase of cows or hogs, the construction of 
ponds, silos, and terraces. The soil- and water-conservation loan administered by 
the Farmers’ Home Administration would meet part of these needs, provided our 
farm would meet the requirements as to size. Their farm-development loan 
would meet part or all of these needs if our farms were of sufficient size. It is 
my understanding that a large farmer can qualify for a soil and water loan more 
easily than a small farmer. This, to me, seems to be discrimination against the 
small farmer. 

There is also a Federal housing loan which assists in buying homes or build- 
ing in town. The Farmers’ Home Administration did have a housing loan, which 
was done away with or altered to such an extent that very few farmers are eligi- 
ble. We would like to see the housing loan put back in effect. 

We would also like to recommend that the 10-percent downpayment in connec- 
tion with some of the above loans be done away with. We are very much in 
favor of veterans’ preference, but do not feel that a penalty should be put on 
the nonveteran. We would also like to recommend that all these loans be made 
on an insured basis which would relieve Congress of the annual appropriation. 


STATEMENTS OF WAYNE AyYcoooK, Pontotoc County, MIss., GENERAL FARMER, 
Corton, CORN, AND MILK PRODUCTION 


My name, Wayne Aycock. Size of family, 2. Total acres in farm, 140. 
Cropland, 35. 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the congressional Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, I am Wayne Aycock from Pontotoc County. I am married with no 
children. I live on a 140-acre farm, which I own with my dad and married 
brother. There is approximately 35 acres in cultivation the rest is pasture 
and woodland. Our cotton allotment for this year is 8.2 acres for my dad, 
married brother, and myself. My share of this allotment is 2.7 acres; I have 
5 acres of corn, 3 acres of sorghum and 10 acres of oats, which was harvested 
for hay. I also raise a family garden and milk 5 cows from which I sell grade 
C milk. This is a typical operation for many of us in my county. 


69255—56——20 
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There are 4,039 farmers in Pontotoc County. The average size farm is 72 
acres with an average of 31 cultivated acres per farm. There are 675 farms 
with less than 40 acres; there are 1,062 farms with a cotton allotment of less 
than 5 acres, many of these consist of only an acre or so. 

Our chief source of income is from cotton and dairying, other enterprises 
being somewhat limited due to the topography of our land and a market for 
other products. We have no large cities close to provide a market for our 
perishable products. 

In the last few years we have been caught in a price squeeze, along with a 
reduction in income. We have had less to sell at a lower price, and our costs of 
production have been raising. 

We cannot go on under the present setup. It’s not the small farmers who 
are creating the surpluses, yet it is us who is being forced to leave our farms 
in favor of the larger farmer so he can produce more surpluses. 

Let me explain what I am talking about. Our small farmer was raising in 
the neighborhood of 10 acres cotton per family before the allotments, this being 
supplemented by dairying in the form of grade C milk, yet all his debts and 
operations depended mainly on this 10 acres of cotton. 

The large farmer was planting from 100 acres to several thousand acres. 
Along came allotments based on past history of the farm, The large farmer 
was cut from say 500 to 300 acres which did not hurt him so much since he was 
able to switch to another cash crop such as soybeans, wheat, and rice, and 
realize almost as much per acre on the 200 acres he took out of production of 
cotton, 

On the same scale we hill farmers were cut from 10 acres to 6 acres. We 
were left with the problem of what to plant on our 4 acres we took out of 
production that would bring us any income at all. 


SUGGESTION 


Set up a “small farm” acreage based on number of people on the farm who 
are bona fide farmers and depend on farming for a living. 


BETTER FARM CREDIT 


These 1,062 small farmers in my county do not have, and many cannot get, 
the necessary credit to add these extra enterprises. In order to borrow money, 
you must have security or at least be able to work out a decent farm plan, 
which we cannot do under the present setup with a small cotton allotment. 

Perhaps with the necessary capital we can add some enterprises but very 
few will replace the loss in income from our reduced acres of cotton. 

Many of us had gone in debt to buy tractors, land, and equipment before the 
present decline of farm income reached its present level. We made our re- 
payment schedule to be spread out over a period of years—now due to the de- 
crease in income, we are caught in a position where we can no longer pay our 
debts and buy food for our families. We are faced with the proposition of 
selling out, taking our loss, and go somewhere to search for a job. 

We cannot buy land to increase our operation because as the income of our 
farm goes down so goes our chance of buying and paying for it, yet labor with 
a guaranteed minimum wage of $1 per hour can buy this land and play with it 
as a hobby. s 

If the small farmer, with a family, is able to maintain his operations, he 
must have some relief from some source if he can stay in business and continue 
to meet his obligations. 

We need a credit program that will get down to the level of the small farmer, 
both full time and part time, with short term and near 100 percent long term 
loans for land and houses. 

SUMMARY 


In summing up my report there are three things I want to stress to this com- 
mittee: 

1. We must have a farm program that will allow us small farmers more 
income; and as I see it, the only way to give us immediate aid is by an increase 
in cotton acres up to a minimum of 5 acres. I believe this could be done by 
increasing our foreign and domestic markets and by cutting some of the large 
farmers, who are actually producing our surpluses. 
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2. We need a credit program that would help us small farmers to add extra 
enterprises to our present operation and a means whereby we can buy land and 
homes with a 100 percent guaranty. 

3. Last, but not least, we need a support program based upon at least 90 
percent of parity on our basic crop. 

I believe if we are to be able to farm next year we cannot stand another cut 
in acres. We must have more acres with more income to meet the rising cost 
of production and living expenses. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate having an opportunity to present my problems, very 
similar to those of all small farmers in this area of Mississippi, to this dis- 
tinguished committee. I thank you. 


STATEMENT oF J. R. WINGO, TISHOMINGO CoUNTY, GENERAL FARMER 


My Name, J. R. Wingo. Size of Family, 3. Total Acres in Farm, 95. 
Cropland, 23. 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the Congressional Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture. I wish they would do away with veterans’ preference on borrowing money. 
I am also in favor of FHA making loans to part-time farmers. The talk about 
renting acres of land to the Government is not worth a dam to nobody. 


STATEMENT OF L. EB. Deaton, TISHOMINGO CouUNTY, MISss. 


The United States cotton competition are in two fields—foreign cotton produc- 
tion expansion and synthetic fiber. Foreign cotton acreage has been increased 
and most of its has been financed with American money. 

The United States Government has spent quite a little for irrigation and in- 
creasing the acreages in the same territory and taken away from where it has 
naturally grown. 

I buy cotton as well as pool cotton. The parity is applied to what we now 
have our surplus in short cotton with no place to sell it. Why not set the parity 
at 1 inch which is the most popular staple for the Cotton States. We do not have 
a surplus of inch, 1%, 1442, 1342. This indicates that we have a fair price set 
for these staples since it is being used. 

The ginners should be requested by law to keep a bonded weigher at his gin 
where he buys and sells cotton where the small farmer will have received full 
value for his cotton and seeds. 


STATEMENT or B. C. Fowter, TISHOMINGO County, Mrss., CONCERNING AGRICUL- 
TURAL SITUATION FOR AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


In 1950 I had 14% acres of cotton. In 1955 I had 8 acres of cotton. My farm 
has 39 acres cropland. This is a 6% acre cut in cotton and there is no other crop 
that I can grow to replace cotton. 

Prices I have to pay for what I have to buy are too durn high for what I get 
for what I have to sell. A farmer cannot go into farming today and pay for 
equipment which is needed to farm with. This situation keeps younger men 
from getting started in farming. 

Labor, which I have to hire a little of, is too high for the price I have to 
receive for products. I think this is brought out by the labor unions paying 
high prices to get products made which farmers have to use. 


OcTOBER 3, 1955 
To: The Committee on Agriculture, Fulton, Miss. 
From: The farmers of the Smithville community, Smithville, Monroe County, 
Miss, 


We, the undersigned farmers of the Smithville community have agreed that 
the following is a list of immediately problems that has caused and is causing 


a large percentage of the small farmers in our area to leave the farm for other 
jobs: 
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1. Suggest that a study by made of the high cost of production and the low 
prices of the products we sell. 
2. High cost of machinery. 
3. We are in favor of acreage control of cotton and the 90 percent parity prices. 
4. No way for us as farmers to pass the tax we pay on supplies on to the con- 
sumer, as other producers do. 
5. High cost of labor and limited supply. 
6. Suggest a study be made of the low price paid for forest products in com- 
parison to the prices paid for the finished products. 
7. Relaxing of the farm credit regulations so that part-time farmers can 
qualify for credit. 
B. T. Cheek, A. E. Leech, R. K. Rieves, E. R. Harris, R. B. Pearce, 
E. C. Nash, E. E. Young, C. W. Young, L. F. Reedy, O. H. Evans, 
©. O. Lockhart, L. R. Stanford, L. O. Cavendee, Buell Noe, 
Everett Davis, S. U. Mays, H. O. Harris, V. O. Sims, W. C. Cowart, 
W. K. Cowart, Darry! Bird, F. A. Owens, A. J. Cole, Ramie Allen. 


Myrtte, Miss., October 10, 1955. 


I am Scott Starks, of Union County, Miss. To the Congress of the United 
States, I am owner of a 97-acre farm, which I operate as a general crop live- 
stock enterprise. I purchased my farm in 1950 without any indebtedness. The 
dwelling was not adequate to my needs and the Farmers’ Home Administration 
through its farm-housing program loaned enough money to enable me to get a 
comfortable house. I also got some help in planning my crops. My cotton al- 
lowance is less than 10 acres. It is hard for me to meet my obligation with that 
small cotton acreage. With 10 acres of cotton to pay debts I could live from 
cows, hogs, and chickens. There are many more in the same conditions. 

The housing program is fine. Lots of people live in comfortable homes 
through the administration, I wish it would continue. 

Yours truly, 
Scorr STARKs. 


New ALBANY, Miss., October 10, 1955. 

I, B. T. Cobb, age 36, wife 34, and 2 children; a girl 8, a boy 5. I am a veteran 
of World War Il. I am very badly in need of a new house on my farm which 
contains 69 acres and it is paid for. 

I work for Stratford Furniture Co., New Albany, Miss. I tried to get a house 
built through the FHA here, but under the present law they couldn’t help me 
because I am classed as a part-time farmer. I tried the VA, but they couldn’t 
help me because I already owned my place and it was paid for. 

I am milking 7 cows at the present and next year I will milk 9. 

My present house is badly in need of repairs. The truth is it isn’t worth 
repairing. It needs two porches, a new top, and some new blocks, but the founda- 
tion is almost gone and to repair it would cost more than it would be worth after 
it was done. 

There is no other lending agency that I could get to finance a building and I 
cannot ever save enough to build myself. 

Sincerely, 
B. T. Coss. 


Buve Sprinas, Miss., October 10, 1955. 
Hon. THomas G. ABERNETHY, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ABERNETHY: My name is Mikkill Greer. I live in Union County, 
Miss., in Ellistown community. 

I am writing in regard to the farming situation in this area. The farming 
situation has changed considerably in the past few years. The cut in cotton 
acreage has reduced our overall income. The reduction in price of milk, both 
grade A and grade C, further lowered the overall income. Then came the drop 
in beef and hog prices. If all the economy had changed in proportion the hurt 
would not have been so great. Instead, all expenses for the farmer went up 
such as the price of tractors, equipment, fertilizer, and seed. 

It may be true the cost to the housewife in the Nation has dropped. Sure, that 
helped the industrial laborers but at the same time the product that they produce, 


° 
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along with labor, went up which was added to the price of all types of machinery, 
supplies, and equipment, thereby greatly increasing the cost of production on the 
farm. Yet, the price of what the farmer produces is reduced. 

Now in plain language this is what has happened: you reduce the farmers in- 
come or profit on one hand, then on the other hand you increase his expenses on 
the cost of making a crop which is not fair and does not make sense. If the price 
of labor is based on the cost of living and according to reports the cost of living 
is down, how do you justify the increase in labor and decrease in farm income? 

Due to the decrease in farm income, many farmers have had to take jobs else- 
where to meet the necessary expense of his family, thus he became a part-time 
farmer. Now, here is the bad part about being a part-time farmer, there is no 
available long-term credit for him to do his farm improvements and farm opera- 
tions with. 

Then there are so many families living on the farm who do not have decent 
homes to live in. They have managed to secure some land in past years, but was 
not able to accumulate enough cash money to get comfortable homes. 

There was at one time a loan for this type farmer to get a home built through 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, but is not available at this time. 

There is just as great a need for new comfortable homes on the farm as there 
is in town. Are we to be discriminated against just because we are farmers? 
I have so often heard some of our great leaders make the statement over the 
radio “The backbone of our Nation is our farm people.” I have also heard our 
leading economists, say the backbone of our economy is the farming industry. 
Down goes our farming economy, down goes our Nation. 

Could our great leaders of Government and economists be wrong? I don’t 
think so. 

When the economy of the farming industry drops to an all-time low, so goes the 
economy of our Nation. 

Can you neglect so great a people that serve the Nation in its time of greatest 
need? 


MIKKILL GREER. 


Mr. Aserneruy. I personally want to thank the people of Ita- 
wamba County and the eight-county area, as well as those of Marion 


County, Ala., for assisting in arranging this hearing. 

It has been fine; it has been helpful; and it has been most inform- 
ative. 

You have done a fine job, and I am sure that considerable good will 
eventually result. 

Personally, it has been a pleasure to come black into this county. 
It has been a genuine pleasure to bring with me my colleagues from the 
various sections throughout the country. 

With that, I will turn the meeting back to the chairman of the 
subcommittee, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuomrson (presiding). Thank you very much, Tom. 

To those of you who were responsible for the arrangements, I want 
to say again that I have never seen such a well-arranged group of wit- 
nesses, and as well-arranged set of testimony before. 

It has been—well, just that—the best that I have ever seen, and I 
have been in Congress quite a while. 

Our thanks to you and our congratulations to you for having done 
such a splendid job. 

We want to particularly thank the college faculty, those of you 
who have been our hosts today, especially the ladies who prepared 
that wonderful dinner, Somebody said it was lunch, but it was in the 
middle of the day, and that is dinner to me. The amount of food 
we had would certainly indicate that it was dinner—and, also, the 
way we ate would indicate that. It was very, very fine. 
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Those young ladies, when they go out into homes of their own, if 
they fed their husbands the way they fed us, they will have happy 
homes in sight for the future. 

We thank the citizens of the community who have been very hos- 
pitable, and I suppose that should include the citizens of the entire 
areas, 

Particularly, for myself, I want to thank the folks who gave us 
these very fine shirts. I have mine on. Is it correct that this is half 
nylon and half Egyptian cotton ? 

Of course, that is cotton grown locally. It is the most comfortable 
shirt you could buy. I will wear this one with pleasure, and I will 
tell my folks where I received it. 

The Chair would like to recognize the gentleman from Maine, Mr. 
McIntire. 

Mr. McIntme. I would certainly not want this hearing to close 
without having Mr. Williams and I, through myself, join with our 
chairman in expressing our appreciation as the minority members of 
this committee present today, for the hospitality of this community, 
and of all of those who have made this stop a most pleasant one. 

This is the second opportunity that Mr. Williams and I have had 
to be in, not only Tom Abernethy’s district in Mississippi, but in 
the State of Mississippi. 

We had been looking forward to this opportunity to return, be- 
cause we enjoyed our other visit very much. The contacts we had 
with the farm people of Mississippi prompted most pleasant memories. 

This opportunity to again visit with you and to listen to the testi- 
mony of the farm folks who have been here, the women and the 4-H 
Club representatives, has proved an inspiration, as well as a source 
of education supplying assembled material, which we shall use 
constructively. 

I want to say that those of us on the minority side of this committee 
are sincerely and deeply interested in the problems, not only of our 
own particular region of the country but of the problems of the small 
farmer, wherever they may be across the country. We have some in 
New York, and we have some in Maine, and we have some in every 
State of the Union. 

While the commodities they are producing may not be in the basic 
group—they may not be price-supported commodities—nevertheless, 
the same economic pressure exists. 

Out of the hearings we are having the privilege of attending in the 
South, we will gather information, and out of other hearings to be 
held by this committee, we will gather additional information that 
will enable us to shape a policy of our Government that will be of 
constructive assistance to all small farmers or family sized farms 
around the whole country. 

Surely the message of President Eisenhower and this administra- 
tion, relative to the human resources of rural areas of this country, 
has laid down something of a foundation upon which we can work. 

We again wish to say that we appreciate the eae which 
has been ours, to again visit in Tom Abernethy’s district. And, let 
me say, no one could work more diligently in your behalf, and we are 
constantly looking to your Congressman for guidance, relative to the 
problems of this area. 
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Tom, it has been a real pleasure to be in your district again. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. THompson. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, just one more observation from the 
Chair. | 

The business of politics, professional politics, is one of which I am 
proud. 

It is the business of the Government. It is the democratic way 
of life, our system of government, our country. 

Now, I am going to delve into politics, with no apologies whatever, 
with only that explanation, as to the way I consider it. 

By the way, I might add that I am in the business of politics be- 
cause I like it, and because I get a great deal of satisfaction out of my 
efforts to do some good in the general scheme of things, and by the 
occasional successes that have come my way. 

But we, in the Congress, cannot do the job without adequate help. 
I venture to hope that you will keep this very strong helper on my 
right in office for a long time to come. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Tuomrson. I think you need him, and that is none of my busi- 
ness, but I know we need him, and that is my business. 

Without that observation, and again, the heartfelt thanks of every 
member of this committee, we close, and the hearing stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3:46 p. m. the committee recessed, to reconvene 
in Pulaski, Tenn., on 1 Thursday, October 13, 1955. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FAmiIty Farms 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Pulaski, Tenn. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in the Elementary School Build- 
ing, Pulaski, Tenn., Hon. Clark W. Thompson (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Clark W. Thompson, George W. Grant, 
John L. MeMillan, Thomas G. Abernethy, Ross Bass, W. Pat Jennings, 
Mrs. Coya Knutson, Clifford G. McIntire, and William R. Williams. 

Also present: Representatives Joe L. Evins and James Percy Priest. 

Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture; Theodore 8. Gold, representing the Department of Agriculture; 
Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, agriculture senior specialist of the Library of 
Congress. 

Mr. Tuompson. The committee will be in order. 

A prayer will be offered by the Reverend Sam Dodson, Jr., pastor 
of the First Methodist Church of Pulaski. 

(The invocation was delivered by the Reverend Sam Dodson, Jr., 
pastor of the First Methodist Church of Pulaski.) 

Mr. THompson. For the benefit of those of you who have not at- 
tended a hearing of a congressional committee, the Chair offers a few 
explanations. First of all, who we are and where we come from. 

The gentleman on my right I will save for a little while. The next 
one to me is Representative George Grant, of Alabama. Next to him is 
the gentleman from Maine, Mr. McIntire. 

Next to him is the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Jennings. 

On my immediate left is Representative Abernethy, of Mississippi, 
and next to him, Representative McMillan, of South Carolina. 

Then Representative Williams, of the State of New York. 

On his left, the only lady member of the Committee on Agriculture, 
Representative Coya Knutson, of Minnesota. 

The next one is not a member of this committee, but is well known 
to you, Representative Joe L. Evins, of Tennessee. 

Now, it is customary when Representatives, other than those on the 
committee are present, that we seat them with the committee, and 
consider them to be members in good standing during the session. 
So, Representative Evins, if you would please consider yourself such 
and participate in our discussions we will be very much honored. 

Now, as to the procedures of these committees. The witnesses sit 
at the table just in front of me. 
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On the left of the witness, and on my right, is the official reporter, 
who is himself uite a guy and absolutely essential to the conduct of 
these committee hearings. Every word that is spoken here all day long 
will be transcribed and will be a part of the hearings. His name is 
Frank Smonskey. He has been with us all the way from Texas, where 
we started, 1 week ago today. 

In other parts of the building we have some who are accompanying 
the committee. 

Mr. Gold, the representative of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the special representative of the Secretary and Under Secretary, is 
seated over there. 

We also have the agriculture specialist of the Library of Congress, 
Dr. Walter Wilcox. One who is essential to the committee in the 
arrangements, the staff member who has accompanied us, the staff 
consultant—we love him—is Francis LeMay, who originated in the 
State of Alabama, just across the line from where we are now. 

There are some customs that are not altogether clear, until you know 
the reasons for them. For one thing, we ask you to withhold applause. 
This is a business session, and, while we would like to hear it—and I 
know there are some for whom you would like very much to applaud, 
it takes a lot of time, and we would prefer to devote that time to the 
hearing of the various witnesses. 

Those of you who do not find time to testify, and who wish to do so, 
may file a statement with the committee or with your Congressman at 
any time within the next 2 or 3 weeks. That statement will be included 
in the testimony this morning, and will become a part of the printed 
hearings. 

The purpose of the committee, I think, is well known to you. We 
are particularly interested to know what is going on ane the family- 
sized farmers of the United States, Being from the Old South, we are 
particularly interested in what is happening in the cotton-producing 
sections, although we do not intend by any means to confine our delib- 
erations to those sections. We want to know about all family-sized 
farmers. eri i'h 

The reason we devoted this particularly to family-sized farms, and 
named the committee that, instead of small farms or something else, 
is because of the division of the different kinds of farms. 

If we had a small farm, for instance, and said “This will be a small- 
farms subcommittee” it might be a chicken farm that hires 20 or 30 
people on 5 acres of ground. : 

So, we thought that to find out what we wanted to know first it 
would be better if we divided it up and considered the family farm, 
on which the family earns its complete living. We do not intend to 
eliminate, and we will consider with great care, the part-time farmer, 
but we are first devoting our attention to those who want to make their 
full living from the farms. 

I might say this to you: I just told you we started in Texas a week 
ago today. “1t9 

We have found—and we have heard testimony principally from 
people who once were quite prosperous on family-sized farms, and 
who, in recent years, have fallen into ways of a whole lot less than 
prosperity. They are having a tough time. We want to know why, 
and we want to know when it started; and, with the information 
gathered and in our minds, we will study it over, and try to find a cure. 
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This particular series of hearings will end today here in your own 
hometown. We will then have made a start. We will have been to 
the grassroots and will have brought the Government to the people, 
who could not have otherwise made their wishes known to the Congress. 

This is your opportunity to do just that thing, which is so important 
in this democracy, to petition the Government when you are in need 
of advice or assistance. You cannot very well afford the trip to Wash- 
ington, so we brought Washington to you. 

What I have just said I would have ordinarily asked your own 
Representative to say. Ross Bass started with us in Texas. It has 
been a pretty strenuous trip. He started with a bad cold, and it got 
no better. So when I told him that he would have all this presiding 
to do today, he said, “I am afraid my voice may not hold out.” 

So I gave you this preliminary picture and story. Ordinarily Ross 
would have had to do the whole thing. 

But I am now going to turn the gavel over to your own Representa- 
tive, a man with whom we have w vorked for some considerable time, 
a man we deeply admire and respect. 

Sam Rayburn, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, made a 
remark one time, that in order to succeed in the Congress it takes 
about 95 percent hard work and 5 percent native intelligence. 

Ross has a whole lot more than any 5 percent of native intelligence. 
He has a wonderful grasp of what is going on and an ability to analyze 
it. But certainly he puts no less than 95 percent of hard work in, too. 
I have never known a harder worker in the Congress. We have come 
to depend on him very heavily for advice and for the work of the 
committee. We will have to run his total up far beyond the 100 
percent, 95 percent hard work and then whatever percentage we will 
give him for intelligence. It will go up around the 200 figure, anyway. 

Nevertheless, we are fond of him, and those on the committee and in 
Congress look to him to carry on the tradition of our American way 
of life when the rest of us have worn ourselves out. 

Now, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to turn the gavel over to 
Mr. Ross Bass, and we will waive that rule about “No applause,” if 
you so desire. You may applaud him. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Bass (presiding). Mr. Chairman, I thank you very kindly for 
your generous remarks about me personally. I apologize to you for 
the condition of my voice this morning, but I am going to try to get 
as far along as I can. 

First of all I would like to express my sincere appreciation and my 
heartfelt thanks to this committee for coming to my own District 
and to my hometown to study the problems of the small family-type 
farmer. 

As you can see, they have come from all parts of America, from the 
extreme northern corner, the State of Maine, New York, Minnesota, 
South Carolina, Texas, Vi irginia, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

In other words, there is a deep interest among the members of this 
committee in the problems that we are discussing on this trip. 

I welcome you and I am certainly glad to have you in Pulaski, Giles 
County, the land of milk and honey, and in the Sixth Congressional 
District of Tennessee. 

To you who have come from other counties and other parts of the 
State, and even from other States, I extend a most cordial welcome 
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to Pulaski, and the facilities of our town and county are certainly at 
your disposal. 

There are many outstanding citizens in the audience that I would 
like to recognize. Time will not permit me to do that, but I see one 
lady in the audience, whom I would like to recognize at this time. 

She is a former Representative in Congress, formerly representing 
the distict that I now represent in the Congress, my own townswoman, 
the Honorable Mrs. Willa Eslick, former Congresswoman from 
Pulaski. 

Mrs. Eslick, will you stand, please? [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Bass. We are certainly glad to have you with us today, Mrs. 
Eslick. 

Now, without any more preliminaries, I think it advisable for us to 
go right into the hearings, and get down to the business of today. 

The first witness to be heard today needs no introduction to a 
Tennessee audience. He is our most efficient, capable, hard-working 
and outstanding commissioner of agriculture, the Honorable Buford 
Ellington. 

If you will take the witness chair at this time, we will be glad to 
hear your testimony, Mr. Ellington. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BUFORD ELLINGTON, COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE, STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Ex.rneron. Mr. Chairman, if it is customary, I will read my 
statement here that I have prepared, and then you can proceed to 
handle me any way you wish after that. 

Mr. Bass. As you like it, Commissioner. 

Mr. Ext.rneron. In President Cleveland’s message to the 1887 Con- 
gress, he made this noteworthy statement : 

It is a condition which confronts us and not a theory. 


He was talking about tariffs at that time. We here today are talking 
about the farm situation. The quotation I have here is wholly per- 
tinent: 


It is a condition which confronts us, a serious condition, for it is one which 
affects not only one group, important as that is, but the whole people of the 
United States. 

Most industries in the United States are growing in number and In 
prosperity. 'The American farmer is decreasing in number. He is 
only increasing in adversity. I do not intend to give any excessive 
praise to the American farmer. His record stands for everyone to 
see, Whether in peacetime or war, in times of inflation or in times when 
our financial centers have been rocked to their foundations in violent 
storms of depression. 

Through it all, the American farmer has plowed his field, sowed his 
grain, reaped his harvest, and produced an abundance of food, not 
only for this rapidly growing Nation, but as support to relieve starva- 
tion in less fortunate countries. 

America has never starved, she has never been hungry, but today the 
Tennessee farmer and his brothers of the other 47 States are decreas- 
ing in number. It is not guesswork. The census figures tell the story. 
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In 1950 the Tennessee farm population was 1,016,200. That was a 
decrease of over 292,000 in 15 years, or a decrease of about 20,000 a 
year. 

I do not know what the present farm population is, but based on 
the number of farms, it should be less than in 1950. 

In the 4 years since 1950 the number of farms has gone from 232,000 
to 203,000 here in our State. 

But, that is only a part of the agricultural picture, as shown by 
census figures. 

In both 1950 and 1954, farmers were classified according to the value 
of all farm products they sold. There were six classes in all. The high- 
est, class I, showed an income from these farm products of $25,000 gross 
and up. The lowest, class VI, shows an income of under $1,200. In 
this under $1,200 group, there are today in Tennessee, more than 
39,000 farmers, an average of about 1 out of every 6 that are receiv- 
ing a gross income of $1,200 or less. 

Figure out their income and you will see that it is about 40 cents 
an hour, the year round, to support himself and his family, less than 
many a family is paying the housemaid. 

Farming should be prosperous in Tennessee. With fertile soils, 
and usually adequate rainfall, moderate temperature and long grow- 
ing seasons, nature has done her part to make this state truly garden 
spot. 

TVA has brought low electric rates, until now Tennessee farms are 
nearly 100 percent’electrified. 

Our machines are replacing horse and mule power. Modern effi- 
ciency is supplanting ancient practices. Yet we still have a problem 
of 39,000 farmers with gross income of $1,200 or less and 46,000 more 
with income under $2,500. 

A total of 85,000, or 42 percent of our farm population falls in this 
lower income bracket. 

In 1950 in Tennesee, we had 676 in the class I group, the farmer with 
$25,000 gros income, and it is noteworthy that there were 15 colored 
farmers included in this group. Yes, 676 farmers in the whole State 
of Tennessee making $25,000 a year gross. 

You know and I know that in the 4 major cities of our State, we find 
more people than that with a gross income in any 1 of the 4 major 
cities. 

Today, 1954 census, the number was only 620. Fifty six of our most 
prosperous farmers have gone, in the last 4 years. 

I ask the question: Where are they? They have become discour- 
aged about the farm situation and have given up farming, or the fallen 
prices of the past few years have put them in a lower class. In either 
event it is a tragedy. 

In America it has always been that all groups should prosper to- 
gether; that one group cannot go forward at the expense of its neigh- 
bors. We do not believe in prosperity of the rich, on the theory that 
some of their riches will trickle down to less fortunate. That is false 
economics and false Americanism. 

Prosperity for the so-called middleman, whether he be a little 
farmer, merchant, or manufacturer, or any other little-business man, 
as well as prosperity for the big fellow, is the policy by which Ameri- 


ca has grown. It is the policy which we as a free people propose to 
maintain. 
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A notable feature in Tennessee and in the Nation generally is the 
trend toward larger and larger farms. 

Twenty years ago the average Tennessee farm was under 72 acres. 
In 1945 it increased to 76 acres. In 1950 to 80 acres, and today, to 
the best information we have, the average is 87 acres. This can only 
means more and harder work for the farmer, longer hours, even with 
modern power machines and the best of equipment. We may be on 
the way to pushbutton farming, but we are not there yet, and our 
problems are immediate. 

We hear a lot of talk about the one-family farm and its future. No 
one, though, has ever defined exactly to my satisfaction, the term “one- 
family farm” in terms of acreage alone. 

Obviously, there is a limit as to how far we can go in the reduction 
of acreage, as much depends upon the man, the farm, the crop and the 
equipment for the little farmer, as it does upon the estates of hundreds 
of acres. 

The small farmer producing cotton, tobacco, poultry, milk and other 
cash crop items must be given the opportunity to realize enough from 
these, along with subsistence crops, to guarantee a livable income for 
his family. 

In Tennessee we have nearly 80,000 farmers under 25 acres. Surely, 
these are one-family farms. I shall not attempt to mention all of 
the causes that seem to give prominence to this poor economic situa- 
tion. 

One, I believe, is that the farm products have too often been shipped 
to too few markets. The small farmer operator although producing 
at a relatively small amount of produce, still finds his marketing prob- 
lem aggravated, along with other causes. 

The lack of storage facilities on the farm makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, for the small farmer to take advantage of price-support 
features of some of the Federal famr programs. He should be able 
to get full benefits of price-support programs by having storage 
facilities available where and when needed. 

He should also be given information on how to get the help of these 
facilities. 

In recent years, the Tennessee Department of Agriculture has en- 
gaged in an effort to find new and profitable markets for the products 
of our farms. 

To this end, its division of markets has been enlarged with special- 
ists whose efforts have been somewhat rewarding. 

In this connection it could be mentioned that Tennessee, along 
with other States, too, has been favored with new industries, many of 
them located in rural sections. These concerns have provided part- 
time employment for farm folks. 

The wages paid have helped to bring for such families better stand- 
ards of living. Farming, however, should not be required to depend 
upon such assistance, it should be able, big or little, as a big industry 
of our civilization, and especially ours, to stand upright and to stand 
alone. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you very much, Commissioner, for your very fine 
statement. We appreciate your coming before the committee and 
giving us the beneftt of your knowledge that you certainly have ac- 
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cumulated, as commissioner of agriculture for the State of Tennessee. 

Now, I feel quite sure that there are members of the committee that 
would like to ask you questions. 

At this time, if any members of the committee would like to ask 
the Commissioner questions, they may feel free to do so. 

Do any members of the committee which to ask the Commissioner 
any questions ? 

Mr. Jenntnes. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Jennings of Virginia. 

Mr. Jennrnos. Mr. Commissioner, you mentioned some of the prob- 
lems that you have. Do you have some of the answers, or some recom- 
mendations to the committee ? 

Mr. Ex.trnetron. Not at this time, I do not have any, except those 
I mentioned here. I think definitely there are some things that we 
can do. I do not believe the small farmer in Tennessee under our 
present support program is able to take advantage of those support 
programs. I believe we can do a better job as far as the knowledge 
and know-how that we need to take care of the small farmer. In 
other words, we can improve on farm research—although I admit 
we are doing a fair job. I say we can do a better job, I think. 

Another thing, through our different farm programs, we have to 
acquaint the little man with it, to do a better job, I say, in research 
and extension and in carrying that knowledge out to him. I think 
that could be helpful. 

Above all, though, I think we need to improve the marketing situa- 
tion that the little farmer faces. 

Mr. McInttre. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Bass. Mr. McIntire, from Maine. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Commissioner, you made reference to warehous- 
ing facilities, in order that the farmer be able to take advantage of 
the price support programs. Which commodities are you referring 
to particularly ? 

Mr. Etxineron. To give you one that is facing us at this moment, 
yesterday afternoon I had a call from a town on the Tennessee River, 
Hardin County, to be specific. The corn down there, I understand, 
is selling, the farmer is forced to sell for numerous reasons, first of 
all he has to pay his debts and he has to move his corn. They are 
selling corn down there, I understand, for 95 cents to $1, whereas the 
price support is, I believe, $1.37 or something like that. The little 
man then, for lack of storage facilities, is losing 37 cents. He is not 
getting the benefit of the support program there. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you have at hand the percentage of compliance 
with corn allotments ? 

Mr. Extianeron. I do not have that available. 

Mr. McIntire. Have they complied with their allotments? 

Mr. Extrneton. I am sure a number have, but I can’t give you 
exact figures on that. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Abernethy, from Mississippi. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I would like to inquire, if the producers of the 
corn which you refer to, are located in the commercial corn belt ? 

Mr. Extrneton. That I couldn’t give you the answer on. I notice 
we have a man here from that county that is going to testify later. 
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Mr. Bass. If the Commissioner would excuse me, I have had some 
correspondence with those people in that corn belt, and I understand 
that they did sign up or inform the Department that they wanted to 
be eligible for the commercial corn storage facilities. 

Mr. Ex.ineron. That is true. What the percentage is, I cannot 
tell you. 

Mr. Bass. I do not know the percentage either. 

Mr. Abernethy ? 

Mr. Anernetiry. Another question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Commissioner, you indicated that there has been a reduction 
of the number of farmers in the State. Of course, that pattern is 
national. Undoubtedly economic factors enter into it and have con- 
tributed somewhat to that situation. In your judgment, did anything 
else contribute to it ? 

Mr. Exz1neron. To the loss of these particular farmers? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Exxrneron. Certainly, I think so. I think industry coming 
in—which we are mighty happy to have. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extrneron. With the pay scale of industry, the farmer placed 
in the situation where he was as far as farming was concerned, would 
naturally turn to where he could do better for his family and himself 
in general. 

Mr. Apernetuy. What about mechanization ? 

Mr. Exxineron, That, of course, has had something to do with it. 
Particularly in the cotton area and your area in Mississippi, and in 
west Tennessee, that has been very true. 

Mr. Asernetuy. You have stated there are 80,000 farms in the 
State under 25 acres. What is the character of those farms? Are 
they cotton farms, tobacco farms? 

Mr. Exxrneton. I do not believe we could say they are any partic- 
ular type farm. We find them in all sections of the State. I frankly 
admit to you that there are many of those under 25 acres that we 
might call side-line farmers, who are working in town. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That raises this question—and I was getting to 
this: Are they self-sustaining economic units or could they be made 
such, or are they too small for that ? 

Mr. Ex.ineron. There is a possibility, with certain crops, or certain 
produce, that they could be, but certainly they could not be just on a 
regular row-crop basis, in my opinion. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I believe you are originally from Mississippi, are 
you not? 

Mr. Extrneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You know, we were down at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity the other night, and the captains of the football teams met in 
the middle of the field, and I want you to know that both captains 
were from Mississippi, the one from Georgia Tech and the one 
from LSU. Mississippians excell everywhere. 

Mr. Exxrneton. I do not believe we people in Tennessee think foot- 
ball is important to agriculture at this particular season, since our 
teams are losing. 

Mr. Apnernetuy. It is rather unusual for Tennessee and Alabama to 
wind up on the bottom of the conference, 
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Mr. McMuuan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Bass. Mr. McMillan, of South Carolina. 

Mr. McMuzan. Mr. Commissioner, do you feel that the Govern- 
ment in its acreage reduction programs, has reduced the acreage too 
fast for these small farmers? 

Mr. Exxrneron. That is almost a double-barreled question, Mr. 
McMillan, and as I said, I think we have reduced acreage in some 
cases, to where it is peeny impossible for the family to make a 
living, that we can call a justifiable living, you might say. 

In other words, in some of the areas in west Tennessee that I have 
been to, the families are down to, we might say, an average of 5 acres 
of cotton per family, whether that be the small farm or large farm 
that has tenants, each tenant or each farmer, about 5 acres. 

It has gotten to where I think it is almost to a point where he can- 
not aw enough on 5 acres to raise his standard of living very 
much, 

Mr. McMuuan. Just before I left South Carolina the tobacco 
farmers voted a 12-precent reduction on the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
request. As you know I represent a tobacco section of the State. 

Mr. Exxrneron. Right. 

Mr. McMiutan. I had numerous complaints from farmers stati 
that they were going to leave the farm this year because of the 12 
percent reduction in tobacco acreage. 

Since we had a 6 percent reduction last year and I think 6 percent 
the year before, they feel they cannot make sufficient funds to provide 
sufficient clothes or send their children to school and continue on the 
small family-sized farm under those conditions. 

Mr. Extineton. That is exactly the same problem we have here, 
and that was what I was referring to here on cotton, tobacco and those 


Bd of crops. 
r. ee oe I would like to ask a few questions. 

Is the loan structure that the Federal Government has in progress 
down here sufficient to take care of the small farmer here? 

Mr. Ex.rneton. I do not think so—adequately. I think we can still 
do some work on that end. 

Mr. McMixan. Do you not think we should have some loan facil- 
ities available where the man who is buying farm machinery could take 
15 years to pay for his tractor and other farm machinery, rather than 
have to pay for it in 2 years? , 

Mr. Exxrineton. Figuring with good business practices, he certainly 
needs a longer period of time, and that probably is a big problem that 
faces the little man. He is not able to equip his farm as he should be 
equipped in this day of farming. I think that is a point that should be 
considered. 

Mr. McMituan. I do not see how a man with 75 acres could purchase 
a $2,000 or $1,500 tractor and pay for it in 2 years. 

Thank you. ’ 

Mr. , Su a: pee 

. Bass. Mr. Thompson, of Texas. : 

Mr Tuomrson. I have an observation to make. We find this busi- 
ness of farm machinery to be a very important question as we have 
gone around the country. We have in mind when we reconvene in 
January, that we may ask some of the implement people to come and 
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listen to the problems as we have seen them, and then maybe they can 
give usa solution. The financing of it, of course, is a different matter 
but that is something that can be handled. I am very much interested 
to find you, who are so well recognized as an expert, hold that same 
opinion. 

_May Lask you, Mr. Commissioner, that when we reconvene, we would 
like for you to come to Washington and testify for us? 

Mr. Exxineron. I will be happy to come. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. Bass. At this time I would like to recognize a very fine press 
and radio and TV coverage that we have here this morning, and extend 
our complete welcome to the people who are getting this information 
out to the public. 

_ Thavea telegram that I would like to mention. It isa telegram from 
Senator Kefauver, who is out of the country at this time, but he wishes 
that he could be with us and sends his best regards. 

I also have a letter from Senator Gore, expressing his regrets that 
he cannot be here. 

All members of the Tennessee delegation were invited to attend. 
We are happy that Mr. Evins of the Fourth District could be here, but 
the others were out of the State or tied up with their own work at the 
time. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Ed. Lee Ingram, a family farmer from 
Giles County. 

Mr. Ingram, will you come around at this time ? 

Now we are hearing from some of the organizations and people that 
have information from the head of the stream, or the organizational- 


type information, and then we are PenEe from people who are aver- 


age farmers, right at the grassroots, to hear their problems. 

At this time we are very happy to hear Mr. Ingram of Route 4, 
Pulaski, Tenn. 

Mr. Ingram. 


STATEMENT OF ED LEE INGRAM, PULASKI, GILES COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. Ineram. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to give you a brief picture, of a small dairy farm. Our county has 
hundreds of them, and I know more about mine than any other, so I 
want to give you a brief summary of the operations of my little farm 
over a period of years. It is similar to hundreds of other's here in the 
county. I am the operator, and owner of this little family-type farm, 
which consists of 40 acres, and was purchased in 1924, and stocked 
with a small herd of registered Jersey cows. 

For the past 31 years, it has been used to produce milk, meat and 

eggs, and has remained under the same management for the entire 
veriod. 
: Through the years, this modest little farm has been my home. 
Produce from its acres paid the purchase price of farm and herd, all 
necessary improvements, raised and educated my children, provided 
a comfortable living for my family and in the 1940’s I was able to 
set. aside a modest savings. So, I was doing all right until this price- 
squeeze thing came along. 

Farm prices began falling, operating costs and manufactured ar- 
ticles soaring. This has become so wide that the small farmer is being 


° 
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engulfed. According to the last census, 620 farm families were forced 
off the farms in this county last year, left the county for industrial 
employment. Many others who still live on farms have to seek em- 
ployment in local plants to earn a livelihood. 

A recent release by the Associated Press from the Department of 
Agriculture stated that: 


Farm conditions are improving. The picture has never been as bad as painted. 


I am no artist, but I would like to paint a picture that is worse than 
it has been painted. I am speaking for the dairy farmer that sells 
milk for processing. The average milk production of all dairy cows 
over the country is 3,800 pounds per lactation. Well, let’s not fool 
with an ordinary or average cow. You might say that a man with an 
average cow is whipped to start with. Let’s take an 8,000-pound cow, 
and by an 8,000-pound cow I mean 8,000-pound milk producer. 

The average price this year was $2.95 per hundred weight for 4 per- 
cent milk, trucking 35 cents per hundred weight, leaving a net of 
$2.60 per hundred weight. 8,000-pounds times $2.60 equals a total 
income of $208 on an 8,000-pound. producer, which is 21% times or 
nearly 214 times above the average cow. 

Well, let’s take the expense on this producer. I have been dairying 
for quite a number of years, and I have never been able to go through, 
year after year, with all kinds of weather conditions, with less than 1 
pound of grain per 3 pounds of milk. Then you have 2,700 pounds of 
grain for that lactation. Prevailing prices over the country are $4 per 
hundredweight. So you bring in a grain expense thereof $108 for 
that cow. 

Minimum roughage would be $20. Two tons at $20 a ton is $40 for 
roughage. 

Green pasture for 9 months at $2 per month equals $18. 

Breeding fees would be $6. That is artificial breeding fees. 

Veterinary and medicine for the cow averages $5. 

And miscellaneous, al] those things you have to have around a 
dairy barn, disinfectors, electricity, springers and pads, per cow, aver- 
age about $9. 

So you have a total expense there of $186. 

Well, we sold all the milk and the calf was sold at 1-week old and 
just about took care of the depreciation on the cow, for that year. 

With an income of $208, less expense of $186, you have a total net 
income on that twice-above-average cow of $22 net profit per year. 

On a 10-cow herd you have an enormous profit of $220. On a 20- 
cow herd, an enormous profit of $440. 

Gentlemen, how do you think that incomes compares with the total 
per-hour guaranteed minimum wage ? 

Well, I will tell you how a dairy farmer regards it. He thinks that 
you are paying a babysitter a dollar an hour and stealing milk from 
a dairyman to feed him. That is $440 income on a 20-cow heard, and 
it takes a pretty good do-it-yourself farmer to operate a 20-cow herd. 
Does anyone believe that is parity ? 

Well, we dairy farmers hiv to come to recognize it for just what 
itis. Itisstarvation. 

This cow of which we are speaking is more than twice as good as 


the average cow. Where does that leave these dairymen that operate 
with the average cattle ? 
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I believe I will rest the case there. 

Mr. Bass. We + nape your statement very much. 

_ By the way, before we turn you loose to the members here, I would 
like to recognize our good friend and neighbor and colleague from 
Nashville, the Fifth Congressional District, Hon. Percy Priest. 

Percy, we are awfully glad to have you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Bass. We were afraid that you would not be able to get here. 
We heard you were in Washington. We appreciate your coming very 
much, and are yee to have you. 

Mr. Priest. I am happy to be here, Bass. Thank you. 

Mr. Bass. Is there any member of the committee who would like to 
ask Mr. Ingram a question ? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Williams, from New York. 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. Mr. Ingram, does the State of Tennessee have a but- 
terfat standard ? 

Mr. Ineram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiuiu1aMs. What is your butterfat requirement ? 

Mr. Incram. Four percent is the standard requirement for milk. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Do you produce a little better quality of milk than 
that from a Jersey cow ¢ 

Mr. Ingram. Well, yes; we have sort of a sliding scale there. The 
plant pays a set price for 4-percent milk and if your cow gives, say, 
#1 patch they have another price for that overage over 4 percent. 

r. Wmu1aMs. You have a premium for butterfat content. Do you 
know what that premium is? What are you paid above 4 seupenit 

Mr. Ineram. Fifty five cents. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Fifty five cents? 

Mr. Incram. That is a differential payment of 55 cents over 4 
percent. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Did you ever consider other types of cattle than 
Jerseys for the manufacturing market ? 

Mr. Incram. No. I started with Jerseys 30 years ago and I have 
stayed with them. 

Mr. Wuu14Ms. You realize 55 cents a pound is rather low for butter- 
fat, do you not ? 

Mr. Ineram. Well, 55 cents is the price paid for that in excess of 
4 percent. 

Mr. Wit114Ms. The premium. 

Mr. Incram. Yes. I realize many times it was quite low. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Do you keep 20 cows? 

Mr. Incram. No, sir; I do not keep 20. I keep about 12 on my farm. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. You were quoting figures on a 20-cow dairy farm. 

Mr. Inoram. I was using that imaginary 8,000-pound cow and a 20- 
cow dairy herd. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Abernethy, from Mississippi. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is not the grade A market you were speak- 
ing of ? 

r. INcram. Milk for processing. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Where do you market that milk? 

Mr. Ineram. In Pulaski. 

Mr. Asernetuy. In Pulaski? 
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Mr. Ineram. Yes. 

Mr. ApernETHY. What price was being paid for it last year? You 
said $2.95, less 35 cents for hauling ¢ 

Mr. Incram. I think probably the last days it was $3, but it has been 
an average of about $2.95 for this year. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Incram. And somewhere close to that last year, I would guess. 
I wouldn’t say. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think you were pretty liberal in your figures 
there. You did not allow anything at all for taxes on your land. 

Mr. Ineram. I don’t think we are going to be able to pay them. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I want to agree with you. That is the reason I 
mentioned it. In fact, we know you will not. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TuHomrpson. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Thompson, of 'Texas. 

Mr. THompson. I want to ask Mr. Ingram: You used to prosper on 
this same kind of setup, did you not? 

Mr. Ineram. For 30 years; I raised and educated my family and 
made necessary improvements. 

Mr. THompson. Have these troubles come recently ? 

Mr. Ineram. The last 3 years. They have been moving on grad- 
— for the last 3 years. 

r. THompson. What is it? Is it that what you buy costs you tou 

much and what you sell you do not get any more for than you used to? 

Mr. Ineram. The price spread and operating costs. 


Mr. Tuompson. Do you grow any of your own feed? 


Mr. Inecram. Yes; I do. 

Mr. THompson. A good part of it? 

Mr. Incram. Well, no. I wouldn’t say a major part of it. I don’t 
row crop and I haven’t for the last 2 or 3 years, on account of my 
health, but I do try to put up roughage and things like that, but for 
the last 3 years I’ve bought my grain. 

Mr. THompson. The reason I asked these questions, we have heard 
from other dairy farmers around the country. Some of them are 
doing very well. But I do not know exactly the reason for the diffi- 
culty here. When you read these hearings in a few weeks, or maybe 
next spring, perhaps the answer will be in there. 

Mr. Bass. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. I want to go back a bit. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Do you market any milk in Nashville? 

Mr. Incram. No, sir. I market it locally. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Could you market grade A milk in Nashville? 

Mr. Ineram. I don’t think so. It seems this grade A market is 
getting kind of crowded. 

Mr, AperNnetTHY. Well, does your dairy meet the health standards 
of the city of Nashville? 

Mr. Incram. It wouldn’t at the present time, without some expendi- 
tures, 

Mr. Apernetuy. I see. 

Mr. Inecram. Not for grade A. 1 have a sanitary barn, but it 
would not meet grade A standards at the present. 
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Mr. Apernetuy. That isall. 

Mr. Bass. Congressman Evins, would you like to ask a question 
here? I want you and Mr. Priest both to feel free to ask questions, 
or inject your thoughts in these committee deliberations. 

Mr, Evins. I appreciate the testimony of Mr. Ingram. He started 
out by saying that reports from Washington indicated the situa- 
tion was not as bad at it might appear. Mr. Ingram has given us 
testimony of the real facts and the real situation that he has, 

Do you not feel that perhaps there is some propaganda experts, or 
public-relations people, that are putting out information of the 
brightness of the situation, which really does not prevail ? 

Mr. Ineram. I think it was the overstatement of the year. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Ingram, I know this great Committee on Agricul- 
ture, of which I am not a member, and the members are experts, are 
studying these problems and are sincerely interested in getting the 
facts, because you cannot legislate until you investigate. 

There are a number of plans and proposals before this great com- 
mittee, for legislative relief. 

One of the plans is called the soil-fertility bank, so-called. It is to 
put land out of production and perhaps pay the farmers for con- 
serving the soil. 

Now, a report which I have read states that some farmers—par- 
ticularly dairymen—for instance, say that land and grass put out 
of production and into conserving the soil might further depress the 
dairy price. I wonder what would be your thought about such a plan? 
Putting land out of production. 

Mr. Ineram. Well, Congressman Evins, when a thing hits bottom 
it can’t go any lower. 

Mr. Evins. You think that some relief is needed, but you do not 
agree with that? 

Mr. Ineram. I think anything—I don’t thing anything will depress 
dairy very much more. I think it has already about hit bottom. 

Mr. AperNeTuy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Abernethy, of Mississippi. 

Mr. AsernerHy. When the price support was lowered from 90 
to 75 percent of parity, what effect did that have on your market? 

Mr. Ingram. Well, the grain that we were feeding was still up 
around 80 percent, and that made a spread in there, and we had not 
believed we were getting even 75. Now we were told it was put back 
to 80, after a certain little cheese deal came on the surface, put back 
to 80 percent of parity—that is what we were told—but I have not 
ever believed it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Do your, as a general thing, favor the so-called 
sliding seale of support prices? 

Mr. Ineram. I do not. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You are not one of those, then, who believes that 
where you had 90 percent that you can later support the price at 
75 percent and eventually get 100 percent, like we have been told? 
You do not believe that ; do you? 

Mr. Incram. It has not pointed in that direction yet. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It sure has not. 

Mr. Bass. We appreciate your statement very much. 

Is Mr. Hendricks available? 
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Haveaseat. Weare very glad to have you with us. 

Do you have a statement at this time. 

Mr. Hennricks. I have prepared this in statement form and also 
have a copy here. 

Mr. Bass. You may read that statement or talk off the cuff; what- 
ever you prefer to do. 

Mr. Henorrcks. I prefer to read it. 

Mr. Bass. Go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF C. D. HENDRICKS 


_ Mr. Henprticxs. The small farmer of this section finds himself in the 
jaws of an economic pincer that is relentlessly destroying him. 

On the one hand, he is forced to pay for manufactured goods pro- 
duced by ever-rising labor costs, and ys labor who are guaranteed a 
minimum return for their efforts while, on the other hand, he goes into 
the market place wholly unprotected against an economic system 
designed and operated in such a way as to give him as little for his 
produce as possible. He has no help, no protection, no guaranties. 

The farmer’s tax dollar is used and has been used to help subsidize 
the railways, the airlines, our public-health program, our educational 
system, and even through Government contracts and spending to sub- 
sidize labor itself ; this is only to mention a few. 1 

He has supported our country with his dollars and his produce, both 
in times of peace and war. He has never failed in times of emergency, 
nor has he failed to be the forgotten man when that emergency has 
passed. 

Today the farmer is struggling to exist, the forgotten man in our 
economy, so that he will be here and ready to do his part in our next 
emergency. That emergency will arise, as emergencies have always 
arisen. Whether we, as a nation, are prepared or not will depend upon 
the attitude of our Government and our people now, not 5 or 10 years 
hence. 

Already many people have withdrawn from agriculture to earn a 
better income in industry. Many more are operating with divided 
households; one farming while other members of the family work in 
the cities. 

Farm labor is being syphoned off by industry at an alarming rate. 
Farm mechanization has overcome this to a certain degree, but farm 
mechanization increases investment and increases operating expense. 

The farmer, with the poorest form of financing available to him of 
any of our citizens, often finds himself unable to finance the mechaniza- 
tion of his farm. Then he must lower his standard of living or move 
into industry. [ 

These conditions exist because we are producing a surplus of agri- 
cultural products each year. Percentagewise, these surpluses are very 
small, and. with our present rate of population increase, coupled with 
our dwindling farm population, and perhaps a bad crop year or two, 
we could find ourselves totally unprepared to meet a national emer- 
gency. 

“Tf you would dance, you must pay the fiddler.” fy 

To paraphrase: “If we would retain our high standard of living, we 
must pay the price.” 

We can and we will. 
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If, instead of surplus, we should face a shortage, we would pay and 
pay handsomely. e have seen that happen in other countries. 

Why should we remain blind to the facts until we are formed into a 
situation of this kind. Today we can use an ounce of prevention 
and save ourselves and our children a pound of cure. 

It has been demonstrated in the past that our Government will not 
hesitate to legislate against excessively high prices. Ceiling prices are 
not new to us, and that is good. That prevents part of our people from 
imposing a hardship upon the remainder. 

Then, by the same process of reasoning, why not protect those who 
are being imposed upon in this unholy situation? 

You have but to look at the earnings of certain monopolistic enter- 
prises dealing in farm products to see that in the past 5 years their 
earnings have soared, while they lowered their price to the farmer for 
his produce. Their price cutting to the farmer was not a matter of 
necessity but a wok for greater gain. Their interest was not the 
public welfare—they have not reduced their selling price—but per- 
sonal gain. 

These things will not correct themselves anymore than the sweat- 
shops of the early thirties corrected themselves. The sweatshop was 
eliminated by strong and courageous legislation. The farm situation 
can be corrected the same way. 

We all can recall the avalanche of criticism of those who helped to 
eliminate the sweatshop. Today we would not turn back and allow 
them to reestablish themselves. 

We can expect an avalanche of criticism against anyone who dis- 
turbs the status quo. The question is being raised now: Have we 
the statesmanship, the vision and, above all, the courage to do that 
which is best in the public interest? 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Hendricks, we appreciate your statement, a very 
fine statement, and I wonder if you would just tell us a little bit. 
What kind of operation do you have? 

Mr. Henprtcks. I have a dairy farm. 

Mr. Bass. How many acres in your farm? 

Mr. Henpricks. Up until recently, it was 173 acres. 

Mr. Bass. Do you ciassify yourself as regular family type farmer? 

Mr. Henoricks. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Fine. 

Do any of the members have any questions? 

Mr. Grant. I have. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Grant of Alabama. 

Mr. Grant. Of course, we are seeking ways and means to try to 
remedy the situation. We all realize that we have quite a proposition 
ahead of us. 

Mr. Henpricks. That is right. ; 

Mr. Grant. But I noticed in your ee ats say that this 
would take strong and courageous legislation. at legislation do 
you recommend that Congress take? , 

Mr. Henpricxs. Congressman, that is a big order right off the cuff, 
to ask a man to frame a law. 

Mr. Grant. Well, you appreciate the fact—— 

Mr. Henopricxs. Those things require a great deal of study. 
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Mr. Grant. You appreciate the fact that we all know agriculture 
is in bad shape. I mean, we knew that before we left Washington. 

Mr. Henpricks. That is right. 

Mr. Grant. What we are trying to do is to get some suggestions 
from the grassroots, as to how it might be remedied. 

Mr. Henorrcss. I think this: Some thought could be given to the 
fact that it was not too un-American and it wasn’t too drastic to guar- 
antee labor, which has no investment and no risk capital, a minimum 
wage. That was done, and I think that most everyone will agree that 
it has benefited our economy as a whole. 

I could mention other things that have been done through our Gov- 
ernment which I think are very good, to raise the standard of living 
of certain classes of people. 

I believe that you gentlemen will agree that no economy is any 
stronger than its weakest link, and we, in agriculture, represent that 
weakest link. 

I think you, as well as the farmer, are vitally interested in strength- 
ening that link. It is just a matter of study of the overall picture. 

I am aware of the fact that you cannot enact legislation just to 
benefit a Tennessee farmer. You are dealing with something that has 
to be wider in its sope. 

Mr. Grant. Well, I think the farmers over the country have a 
common interest. 

Mr. Henpricks. But I do feel this, that there is something definitely 
wrong where there are so many statements being made and so much 
propaganda being put out about the enormous surpluses in certain 
fields—and I refer especially to the dairy industry right now, because 
this is a dairy county here; and during the time that one particular 
outfit’s earnings went from $47 million in 1945, I believe it was, to 
$84 million in 1954, that does not add up, with the reduced prices that 
the farmers have had to accept for their products. 

Mr. Grant. I certainly agree with you. Of course, what we are 
interested in is that it is not reducing the income of other groups. 

Mr. Henpricks. I don’t have a hatchet out for anybody. 

Mr. Grant. I Pporecate that. What we are primarily interested in 
is improving the lot of the farmer so that he can make a fair return 
upon his investment. 

Mr. Henpricks. I think perhaps a more even distribution of the 
consumers’ dollar would be something that could be looked into and 
considered. 

Mr. Grant. That is what we are trying to do, and we want some 
sug estions as to how that can be done. 

Mr. Henopricks. That isa general term. 

Mr. McIntire. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bass. Mr. McIntire, from Maine. 

Mr. McIntire. Am I to draw from your statement that you are 
in favor of price control being reenacted and placed in effect across 
our economy ¢ 

Mr. Henpricxs. You refer to the reference in my statement to 
price ceilings ? 

Mr. McIntire. No, I was asking the question if you were making 
mention of price controls, that is, that prices could not go higher for 
the things that farmers were to buy. 
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Mr. Henpricks. No, sir; I didn’t. I didn’t intend for it to be 
taken that way. What I was trying to get across was the fact that 
we are anxious to protect our society against the extortion that goes 
with the storage of any commodities from which you get your black 
markets and your overcharging and your pricing products out of the 
mouths of people, you might say. We protect our citizens against 
that evil, and that is good. But, on the other hand, we have a seg- 
ment of our population here who find it impossible to provide a decent 
standard of living for themselves and their families, because they 
have a squeeze on them. 

I do not know whether I have been able to make that very clear 
or not. 

Mr. Bass. Any further questions ? 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you very much, Mr. Hendricks, for your statement. 

I call to the witness stand Mr. J. T. Thurman, a dairy and beef 
cattleman from our area here in Giles County. And, if the regular 
chairman of the committee would be so kind to ‘do so, due to this lar yn- 
gitis of mine, that is making my voice hard to hear in the audience, 
I am going to ask Mr. T hompson, of Texas, the regular chairman of 
the committee, if he will take over the gavel here. 

Mr. THOMPSON (presiding). I will do it, of course, but I do it re- 
luctantly. I know you have a bad cold. I will take it over here, and 
do the best I can in your place. 

Will you havea chair, Mr, Thurman ? 

I notice that the succeeding witnesses are always standing by, ready 
to come on. That helps very much and it speeds up the hearing. 

Are you going to give a very brief report on dairy farms? 


STATEMENT OF J. T. THURMAN, GILES COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. Tuurman. I am going to give a very brief report on dairying 
from 1950 to 1955. 

I own about 34 cows and about a 260-acre farm, and my son-in-law 
and myself operate that. 

In 1950 we were selling milk to Borden’s, premium milk was 73 
cents, regular 70 cents, that is, per 100, of course. 

On August 15, well, I changed, and was selling to Fulton and Co- 
lumbia, and the price was $3.74. That was August of 1955. 

From the 15th to the 31st of August the price rose to $4.30, 

Although there is a difference there, due to the difference in the code 
of Maury County, whenever I changed to sell bottled milk on the 
Nashville market, it cost me $550 to change my barn to get back to 
Nashville, where I once sold. I wonder why the reason is in the code 
in two different counties, where grade A milk was going out of the 
same barn and going on to the Nashville market and I had to spend 
$550 to get back, and sell milk in the Nashville market. I am wonder- 
ing why our sanitation rules require a difference in Maury and David- 
son Counties. 

That is about all I have on my report. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Thank you, Mr. Thurman. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Wittrams. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 
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Mr. ‘TuHompson. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Did I understand you to say you produce grade A 
milk ¢ 

Mr. THurMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wittiams. And you get $4.40 a hundred for grade A milk, do 
you? 

Mr. TuHurMan. $4.40 for the last 15 days of August. 

Mr. Witi1amMs. What type of cattle do you have? 

Mr. THurMAN. They are mixed Jersey and Holsteins. I have some 
beef. 

Mr. Wittiams. You do not hire any extra help other than your son- 
in-law? Is that right? 

Mr. Tuurman. I do, when I can get it, but there is not any help out 
in there to get. 

Mr. WituiaMs. How many head of cattle do you milk? 

Mr. Tuurman. Thirty-four. 

Mr. Tuompson. It might interest you to know that when Mr. Wil- 
liams asks you questions, he is an expert. He is one of the biggest and 
most successful dairymen in New York State, and I guess in the 
country. 

Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Thurman. 

The next witness will be Mr. Glenn G. Summers. 

Mr. THomeson. Mr. Glenn G. Summers. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN G. SUMMERS, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
NASHVILLE MILK PRODUCERS, INC. 


Mr. Summers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am Glenn G. Summers, secretary-manager of Nashville Milk Pro- 
ducers, Inc. 

Our association consists of grade A milk producers who sell milk 
on the Nashville market. Our membership extends into 28 Middle 
Tennessee counties and four Kentucky counties. 

Whatever affects the small farmers in Tennessee affects dairymen 
because out of the total last reported number of Tennessee farms, 
138,860, or 68.3 percent, own milk cows. The average number of milk 
cows per farm is 4.4 percent. Most of the Nashville Grade A pro- 
ducers operate family size farms. 

So, while my testimony shall deal primarily with dairying, yet it 
will deal with the livelihood of more than half Tennessee farms. 
Furthermore, the pricewise grade A dairymen and the ungraded 
dairymen are very closely connected. 

I would like to point out at this time the difference that exists and 
has existed for at least 8 years in the price paid producers for un- 
graded milk in Tennessee as compared to the price paid similar pro- 
ducers in the Midwest. 

The Nashville market is under a Federal milk order and, incidental- 
ly, I would like to defend Federal milk orders. There are five Fed- 
eral milk orders operating at the present time in Tennessee and the 
Chattanooga market is endeavoring to get an order for that market. 
So, while there is some criticism of Federal milk orders, I want to state 
emphatically that orders in Tennessee are benefiting Tennessee dairy 
farmers tremendously. 
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I want to express my appreciation for your letting me attend and 
take part in this hearing. 

We do not have price wars under Federal milk orders. The old deal 
was to start a price war and then let the farmer pay for it. Under 
milk orders the manufacturer or processor has to pay a minimum 
price and when he has to fight a price war out of his own pocket, we 
find that he is a little bit slower to start one. 

Under the Nashville order, prices are published, showing the aver- 
age price paid by nine ungraded or milk manufacturing plants to 
their producers from month to month. Also, the pay prices of the 
so-called 18 midwestern condensaries are published. 

In the past 8 years the Tennessee plants have averaged paying 34.4 
cents per hundred pounds less for milk than the midwestern condens- 
aries, and in at least 2 cases, plants of the same chain are operating 
both in Tennessee and the Midwest. 

I have a table of those pay prices that I will be glad to file with the 
committee. 

Table I gives an 8-year breakdown on this difference. 

Mr. Tuompson. Very well. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Summers. We are unable to understand why any material 
difference between pay prices at the same chain plants in different 
locations should exist. 

In 23 middle Tennessee counties, the total dairy cow inventory from 
the peak months of March and April 1952, to August 15, this year, 
has decreased $28,825,400, or appr: oximately $1 million per county. 

In addition, milk prices have declined from their peak again in 
1952 to August 15, this year, a total of 2.05 percent. This represents 
an annual loss of $21, 660, 300, or about three-fourths of a million 
dollars per year loss in each of these counties. 

Again I have a table covering that. 

Mr. Tuompson. It may be made a part of the record. 

(Information referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Summers. The price of things farmers have to sell has con- 
tinued to decline, while the price of goods and services that he has to 
buy continues to increase. The parity relationship of prices paid by 
farmers and prices received by farmers on July 15, this year, was 
the lowest since 1940. 

So long as the rest of the economy has protection in the price field, 
just so long must farmers be protected on their prices. Farmers can’t 
exist and sell in a free market and buy in a protected market. 

In my opinion, if all support prices were withdrawn at all levels, 
farmers would probably fare better that way. However, again it is my 
opinion that, were all supports to be withdrawn, there would be a 
tremendous shakedown. 

Farm price supports, including dairy supports, should be main- 
tained at reasonable levels and certainly 90 percent of real parity is 
reasonable. 

We have seen in the recent past dairy supports dropped to 75 per- 
cent of parity. What has been the result ? 

In the first place, production of milk and dairy products has not 
been decreased. In fact, there is a good posibility that this year’s total 
milk production will equal or may even exceed even last year’s. 

In the second place, the reduced price has not materially increased 
consumption. The increase in population has increased consumption 
much more than the decrease in price. 

So the net result of decreasing dairy supports to 75 percent of parity 
has ouapey meant that dairy farmers have taken a 20-percent reduc- 
tion in their prices since 1952. 


Whenever so-called high supports are mentioned for dairy products, 


we are reminded that we could have the same treatment as the basic 
commodities if we would accept production controls or marketing 
quotas. In this situation, two important facts are overlooked. 

In the first place, production controls on milk and dairy products 
would be exceedingly complex or difficult to administer. 

In the second place, even without production controls, the difficulties 
involved in producing milk, including the labor problem, tend to hold 
production within manageable bounds. 

When we had 90 percent supports, the dairy surplus never exceeded 
8 percent of pearly production. In 1952 and early 1953, when prices 
were over 100 percent of parity, we actually experienced a milk 
shortage. 

The real need of the dairy industry is stabilized prices at levels that 
will not only assure an adequate supply of high quality milk but at a 
price that will give dairy farmers the purchasing power equivalent to 
that consistent with other segments of the national economy. In any 
consideration of price supports, we need to tie down the definition of 
parity and the parity equivalent for manufactured milk. 

Farmers do not benefit from increases in prices when expresed as a 
percentage of parity if such increases are caused by changing parity 
rather than changing the price of milk paid farmers. 

For example, under the formula presently used by the Department 
of Agriculture, milk prices have remained the same while the prices 
expressed as a percentage of parity gets better and better. 

In the final analysis, it seems that there are two questions that need 
to be answered. 
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One is: Does the small family-operated and owned farm contribute 
to the well-being of this country ? 

Secondly, is it sound for this country to have enough reserve food 
supply to provide for the best-fed nation on earth ? 

If the answer to these two questions is “yes,” then we must decide 
to pay a reasonable cost for these two assets. 

f the answers are “No,” then, in all fairness, let’s put all segments 
of the economy on a survival-of-the-fittest basis. 

In the last 5 years in this State, approximately 17,000 farm owners 
have left the land. 

It is my contention that property owning and farm owning contrib- 
utes to the well-being and the future of our country. If these farm 
owners go into industry, what is going to happen? As long as prices 
are good, everything is fine, but what happens when a depression 
comes ¢ 

It is only agriculture that can take back people who have left to go 
into industry. Industry and labor in depression times are able to 
survive only by cutting off or plowing under workers. This American 
resource of being able to absorb displaced farmworkers under the 
present system where they go off willingly is a valuable resource. If 
they have no farm to come back to, they cannot be absorbed. 

And I submit to you that we do not want to encourage the Tobacco 
Road type of citizen. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you, Mr. Summers. 

Is there any question, gentlemen ¢ 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Tuomprson. Mr. Abernethy. 

ae ABERNETHY. Whom did you say you represented, Mr. Sum- 
mers 

Mr. Summer. I represent the Nashville Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You represent the producers? 

Mr. Summers. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. The farmers? 

Mr. Summers. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Who fixes the price of the milk that is sold by your 
producers in the city 

Mr. Summers. T 
Federal order. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Fixed under Federal orders? 

Mr. Summers. Yes; that is a minimum price. 

Mr. Anernetuy. What is your feeling about the prices that have 
been fixed? Do you think it is a fair price, a little low or too high? 

_ Summers. It has been too low. As a matter of fact, Mr. Aber- 
net 

Mr. ApernetHy. Let me interrupt right there. What recourse do 
you have from that? 

Mr. Summers. Every year since we have had a Federal order in 
the Nashville market, we have been able to negotiate with the proc- 
essors over order prices for part of the year. Now we may not be 
able to do that. As a matter of fact, we recently concluded a hearing 
in an attempt to raise our price up in line. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What is milk selling for in Nashville? 

69255—56——_22 
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e Nashville Milk Producers’ price is fixed under 
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Mr. Summers. The October class I price is $4.92, 4 percent basis. 

Mr. AsernetHy. A quart, I mean. 

Mr. Summers. 23 cents, retailing price. 

Mr. Asernetuy. How much of that does the farmer get ? 

Mr. Summers. Currently, about 10 cents. 

Mr. AnerNETHY. So there is a 13-cent spread. 

Mr. Summers. That is right. 

Mr. AnernetHy. Who gets that 13 cents? 

Mr. Summers. That goes for the cost of processing and distribution. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Do they have any regulations in Tennessee pro- 
hibiting the distribution of milk to consumers in large containers, like 
half gallons and gallons? 

Mr. Summers. No, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. They do not? 

Mr. Summers. No, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. There are some sections that prohibit the dis- 
tribution in large containers, as you know ¢ 

Mr. Summers. Yes. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Which I think is contributing to the reduction 
in the consumption of milk. I do not want to take too much time, Mr. 
Summers. 

As I understand your statement, you indicated that you were 
against any support of guaranteed price for the farmers ? 

Mr. Summers. No, sir; I didn’t mean it that way. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You said if they were taken off, you thought they 
would be better off. 

Mr. Summers. I said if all support prices were. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. 

Mr. Summers. I thought farmers could survive better than anybody 
else. But I also said it would be one whale of a shakedown if all sup- 
ports are withdrawn. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you favor the idea of flexing the price? 

Mr. Summers. No, sir; I don’t. 

Mr. Apernetny. It is not as popular down here as we hear it is. We 
heard that it was pretty popular around the country. 

Mr. Summers. I am for high support prices on dairy products, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Parity is supposed to be a fair price. 

Mr. Summers. Presently, the Department of Agriculture is manipu- 
lating parity so the farmer does not come out with any more money. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I said “supposed to be.” 

Mr. Summers. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. A fair price. 

Mr. Summers. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetny. That is a 100 percent parity. 

Mr. Summers. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you think 90 percent is a high price for parity ? 

Mr. Summers. I used the term “reasonable.” I think farmers ought 
to get 100 percent of real parity. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You do not think 90 percent of parity would be 
regarded as a high price, as some folks do? 

Mr. Summers. I don’t. 
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Mr. AseRNETHY. You know we have a lot of folks in the country 
who think it is pretty nice. 

Mr. Summers. That is right. 

Mr. ABerNETHY. You do not think so? 

Mr. Summers. No. 

Mr. Apgernetuy. I do not, either. 

Mr. Summers. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is all. 

Mr. THompson. Parity, in other words, is the minimum wage for 
the farmer. 

Mr. Summers. Parity is a relationship. 

Mr. THompson. Support is the minimum wage, I mean. 

Mr. Summers. Support should be the minimum wage for the 
farmers, and if we are to have minimum wages for industry and labor, 
then we should have minimum wages for the farmers also. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is the way a whole lot of people looking at you 
now felt about it for a long time. Some people get it confused and 
think we are guaranteeing a profit to the farmer, which we are cer- 
tainly not doing. 

Mr. Summers. That is right. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Witx1ams. How many farmers operate in Tennessee under the 
milk order ? 

Mr. Summers. The tri-cities’ area, Bristol, Knoxville, and Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Memphis and Chattanooga, have held a promulga- 
tion hearing in an attempt to get an order for that market. 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. The producers operate under a two-price system for 
milk, one for the consuming market and one for the manufacturing 
market. 

Mr. Summers. That is right. The class I price that I quoted of 
$4.92 for October is the fluid price. 

Mr. Witt1ams. How do you work competition in this industry ? 

Mr. Summers. Beg pardon ? 

Mr. Witu1ams. How do you work competition in this great State 
here? Have you ever considered a blend price for milk, where you 
would give consideration to this producer that produces for a manu- 
factured market, that he should share the fluid class I price? 

Mr. Summers. Well, may I answer you this way? We are very 
much concerned, as part of my testimony indicated, that the manu- 
facturing producer in this State is not getting enough for his milk 
at this present time. By that I mean he is actually getting less by a 
plant like Carnation in Michigan, or Wisconsin, as compared to 
Carnation in Tennessee. There is no justification, in my opinion, for 
a differential to exist between the price of milk for canning purposes 
in Wisconsin as compared to Tennessee. 

Mr. Wittt1ams. Is there anything to prevent the producers down 
here, for example, if they met the requirements of the board of health, 
in producing grade A milk, from him participating in this grade A 
market ? 

Mr. Summers. No, sir. The Nashville market is not a closed 
market. We might get higher prices if it were, but it is not. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. Anyone that meets the requirements of the board 
of health can participate in that class A market ? 
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Mr. Summers. That is right, inside the State or. out. 

Mr. Witiiams. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. THomrson. Mrs. Knutson. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Summers, did I understand correctly when you 
said that 17,000 farmers or farm owners have left the land? What 
was that period of time ¢ 

Mr. Summers. That was in the last 5 years. 

Mrs. Knurson. The last 5 years? 

Mr. Summers. That was the official figures from the last census 
report. 

Mrs. Knutson. It looks to me that instead of plowing under pigs 
that we heard about, the farmers are getting plowed under. Do you 
not agree ¢ 

Mr. Summers. Yes, ma’am, I agree. 

Mr. Priest. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one or two questions? 

Mr. Tompson. By all means. Consider yourself a member of 
the subcommittee, Mr. Priest. 

Mr. Priest. I ask the privilege to do so at this time, because Mr. 
Summers happens to be from my district and for many years was 
county agent of Davidson County and speaks with a great background 
of experience in this field. 

There were 1 or 2 figures, Mr. Summers, that disturbed me a 
great deal, looking at this situation from a statewide viewpoint. 

I am sure I am familiar with your figures, because I think I have 
= them from your report, and you may have put them in the 
table. 

In 1951 the total dairy cattle population of Tennessee, that is, dairy 
cows 2 years old, and over, was 637,000. 

Mr. Summers. That is right. 

Mr. Priest. And at that time the official valuation of those per 
head was $199. 

Mr. Summers. That is right. 

Mr. Priest. That was 637,000 cows over 2 years and their valua- 
tion per head was, $199. 

Now, in January, January 1, 1955, the total number increased 
40,000 in the State. 

Mr. Summers. That is right. 

Mr. Priest. To 677,000. But on August 15, of this year the valu- 
ation, official valuation, per head of that number was $98. 

Mr. Summers. That is right. 

Mr. Priest. That is a decline in price per head for dairy cows vf 
$101 since January of 1952. Going one step further with another 
figure that should be taken into consideration when we look at the 
overall plight in the State, if we take the average production per cow, 
of 3,700 pounds, and multiply that by the reduction in price of $2.05, 
we bring up another $51 million per year. 

Mr. Summers. That is right. 

Mr. Priest. $51 million per year lost there. And the loss in valu- 
ation over that period was $61,403,000, according to these figures. 
That all happened, of course, at a time of expanding economy other- 
wise. 

Mr. Summers. That is exactly right. 
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Mr. Priest. I wanted to check those figures with you and see if 
you had any comment as to where the breaking point would come if 
that sort of trend continues? I realize that is a big order, and maybe 
you have not had a chance to project the figures far enough to give 
an answer at this time. 

Mr. Summers, Mr. Priest, that $61 million represents crumbling 
away of inventory, and it affects bankers, industry, and it affects 
ever y. 

Incidentally, the $98 per head average on August 15 was actually 
up $6 from the low point of $92. 

The figures you gave are absolutely true, but they actually do not 
reflect the picture at its worst. 

Approximtately $50 million annual loss on milk is coming out of 
the farmers’ livelihood. 

Now, I think one of the reasons why the decrease in dairy supports 
to 75 percent of parity has not resulted in a lessening of milk flow 
is simply that farmers have their level of living at such a point that 
they are going like the rest of us to try to maintain it. And if 20,000 
pounds -of milk a month does not maintain. it at the present price, 
they are going to try to get more milk. 

So, the program itself, does not cut off milk. Neither, as I pointed 
out, has it benefited the consumer to the extent that consumption is 
going up. 

The ceomahae is in better shape to buy milk or any food today than 
ever, in the history of this country, so the farmer has taken all of the 
cut. It is hitting him where his living is, and, so far in the history of 
our country, the economy of the country has not survived a serious 
farm depression. It does not make sense for farmers to be at the pres- 
ent time—and I use the word advisedly—in a semidepression, and the 
other segments of the economy to be at their best peacetime period in 
history. 

ie eee Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thatisall. 

Mr. Toomrpson. If you should read. what you just said in the Con- 
gressional Record at a later date as being something I said, will you 
forgive me, I hope? It has been very, very well expressed and it 
gives us plenty of ammunition to shoot with at a later date. 

Mr. Summers. Thank you. You are very kind, and you are at 
liberty to use any figures at any time, if you request them. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Long? 

While Mr. Long is coming to the chair, Mrs. Eslick, you are en- 
titled to all the courtesies of the Congress, including this committee, 
and we will be more than happy to have you sit here, if you will. 


Mr. Long, will you go ahead, please ? 


STATEMENT OF TROY LONG, LAWRENCEBURG, TENN. 


Mr. Lona. I did not prepare a speech for this. 

Mr. THompson. Give your full name to the reporter, and tell him 
your address. 

Mr. Lona. Troy Long of Lawrenceburg, Tenn., of Lawrence County, 
and I live on a small farm of 75 acres. I have a family of eight 
children. 
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_ [have milk cows and cotton farm, jointly together. I have 18 cows 
in production, and I sell grade B milk. I don’t have a grade A barn. 
I am off the route too far to build a grade A barn to come pick up my 
milk. ) 

Seven years ago I purchased my first registered Guernseys, and two- 
thirds of my herd are registered Guernsey cattle, and the rest is grade 
Jerseys. 

I have 131% acres of cotton allotment on my farm. I also rent 14 
acres of cotton off on another farm, in order to get by and send my 
children to school. All my children are in school except one. I have 
seven kids in school. I also keep a fellow hired to help me farm and 
do my work. My fertilizer bill on this was between $1,300 and $1,400 
this year. My gas bill was around $400. Labor would run me around 
$600 a year. 

Mr. 'THomrson. Outside help ? 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir; that I hired. 

And my profit, I image, would be close to $1,000 a year. 

Mr. THompson. On the whole operation ? 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir, on my cattle. I try to grow the biggest part of 
my feed, especially roughage, and about half my grain. 

What I think we need help on is how to reduce the price of production 
and help find better markets for the products of the farm. 

Mr. THompson. What is the machinery situation with you, Mr. 
Long? Do you have what you need ? 

Mr. Lona. No, sir. I have not. I only have a tractor, grain drill, 
and row cropping tools. I need a baler, worst of all. ' 

Mr. Tompson. That is a pretty expensive piece of machinery on 
one farm. 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Trompson. On one farm ? 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Mr. Tuompson. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You have 271% acres of cotton ? 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. What is your feeling about 

Mr. Lone. Now, I have 

Mr. Anrrnetuy. You have 13 on your own farm and 14 rented? 

Mr. Lone. Yes,sir. And I have 2 boys; one is 18 and one 16. They 
have 15 acres rented on another farm. It isthe third. 

Mr. Anerneruy. What is your feeling about trying to bring cotton 
production in line with demand? We had a big year this year. I 
suppose you had a big crop? 

Mr. Lone. It was better than last year. It is going to run between 
a half and three-quarters. 

Mr. Apernetuy. One-half and three-quarter bale an acre? 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernerny. What is your feeling about a program which has 
for its objective bringing cotton production in line with demand? Do 
you think you would rather have a program that at least makes an 
effort, and I hope eventually it will bring it in line with the demand, 
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and that will guarantee price support, whether it is now 90 percent— 
next year it may be less, if this new program goes into effect. Do you 
think you would be better off to let people produc e cotton unlimitedly ? 

Mr. Lone. I think you better leave it like it is. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Leave it like it is. What do you think about this 
flexible price business? Do you know what that is? You have heard 
about it? 

Mr. Lona. I don’t hardly know enough to say. 

Mr. Asernetuy. In other words, flexing of price, now 90 percent, 
you can flex it down to 75, and the theory is if we flex the price down to 

75 eventually everybody will get 100 percent. Have you ever found 
you could get more for taking less? 

Mr. Lone. No, I haven't. 

Mr. AserNeTHY. I have not, either. I just wanted to know if any- 
body down in Tennessee found that. If they have, I wanted to talk 
with them. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MeMiiian. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. THomrson. Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMitxan. Do you feel the Government has reduced your acre- 
age too fast, by taking your acreage down to almost the saturation 
point ¢ 

Mr. Lona. I don’t know. I am losing some way or another. I 
haven’t got it figured out yet. 

Mr. McMrizan. Do you think they ought to give you more time to 
go into some other type of farming? 

Mr. Lone. I tried strawberries. That is a new crop in the area. I 
have 3 acres this year. I don’t know how many are going to come out. 
I can’t try too many on an 85-acre farm with 8 children 

Mr. McMrixan. Eight children 

Mr. Lone. And send them to school and keep them in school. 

Mr. Bass. I know what you mean. I came from a large family, too. 

Mr. McMitian. That isall. 

Mr. Toomrson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuompson. Dr. Berry. You ought to have a pretty good cross- 
section of opinion of these farms in the county. 

Dr. Berry. I really do. I have been on every farm in the county 
7 times. 

I did not make a statement. They called me this morning to come 
up and I said if I could help them in any way I would be glad to do it. 

Mr. Trompson. Fine. If you would give us your opinion of the 
situation here today, it will be helpful to us. 

Dr. Berry. Well, it looks pretty black to me. 

Mr. THomrson. Doctor, let me make this suggestion. In the inter- 
ests of your time and the time of the committee, and all of the back- 
ground that we have heard, of course, is true, let us limit this. 

Have you a suggestion or suggestions, not as to wording of the law, 
or anything of that kind, that, ‘after all, we will have to work out, but 
what are we going to try to do about it ? 
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STATEMENT OF DR. J. W. BERRY 


Dr. Berry. To help these farmers around here, I think we need 
some industry in here so that a few out of the family can work anil 
take some money back home. 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is a pretty tough solution, where a man wants 
to make his living on a farm, the backbone of the economy of the 
country. Is that going to be the only solution here to get industry 
and give them an outside job ? 

Dr. Berry. I think the people are spending more money than they 
are taking in, myself, trying to maintain a standard of living. The 
standard of living is too high. They are really spending more than 
they are taking in. 

Mr. THompson. On the farm, of course / 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomeson. They need more income. 

Dr. Berry. I do not know how you fellows are going to help them. 

I will tell you one thing I noticed on the farms here. If a man has 
a good silo he is getting by pretty well. He gets by pretty good. 

You fellows might build everybody a silo in Giles County, and they 
will get by pretty well. 

Mr. Tompson. All joking aside, I do not know whether that is 
going to be a part of the answer or not, but if a man could build a silo 
and get long-term financing, it might be the answer. 

Mr. Bass. It has been the thinking of some of us that that is 
possible. 

Mr. Tuompson. Of course it is. 

Here is the theory of it. They say the Government should build it. 
The Government would not do such a thing. All they would do 
would be like in the case of Federal housing, they would depend on 
the ability and integrity of the farmer to pay it out, and they would 
guarantee that loan to the bank, or whoever else was going to make it. 

Maybe you have something there. Please go along. 

Dr. Berry. About that silo business ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Dr. Berry. I have found that a farmer that has a silo sufficient to 
feed his cows from now to next March or April, I do not see much 
trouble from a disease standpoint, and sick cows, and that fellow 
gets by better than this fellow feeding dry shocks and corn and things 
like that. 

Mr. THompson. You would be working yourself out of business, 
would you not? 

Dr. Berry. I would. It would be better to do that than for all to go 
down and die together, you see ? 

Mr. TuHomreson. Are there any other questions from the committee? 

Mr. Bass. Doctor, we appreciate your coming up here. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Doc is my friend, and has always been helpful to us, to 
the farmers of Giles County. He is this kind of fellow—he would 
work himself out of business if he thought he would help the farmers. 

We appreciate your interest in coming up. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. H. S. Duncan. Will you come up, please? 
Will you go ahead, please? Mr. Duncan, I see you have a prepared 
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statement there. Please do not feel that you must read it, by any 
means. If you would rather speak from it and turn it over to the re- 
porter, he will put it in the record, as written. 


STATEMENT OF H. S. DUNCAN, REPRESENTING THE TENNESSEE 
BURLEY TOBACCO GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Duncan. I will give it to him, Mr. Chairman. I would rather 


speak without it. 
Mr. Tuompson. Very well. It will be filed with the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


TENNESSEE BURLEY TOBACCO GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Greeneville, Tenn., August 31, 1955. 
Mr. Howarp J. DoGGeTt, 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Doccett: In answer to your request of July 29, 1955, relative to tne 
study on tobacco marketing controls provided for in Public Law 96 of the 84th 
Congress, we have been giving a great deal of thought and study to the burley 
tobacco program and over a period of several months have discussed it in con- 
siderable detail with tobacco growers throughout the burley-producing area of 
Tennessee. The suggestions made here are an accumulation of thoughts develop- 
ing from the study and discussions of these farm people. 

We do not feel that the acreage control program on burley tobacco has been 
an effective method for regulating production as far as tobacco producers are con- 
cerned. We recognized this fact and brought it to the Secretary’s attention in 
February 1958. At that time, it was apparent that his method of control was not 
actually controlling production, but was redistributing production. As a matter 
of fact, the program was penalizing growers who were cooperating and honestly 
trying to comply with the provisions and regulations of the program, while others 
who had not been producing tobacco were building up allotments. 

The burley tobacco acreage allotment program worked reasonably satisfactory 
as long as there was no necessity for curtailing production and during most of the 
period in which we have had production controls prior to 1953. Tobacco producers 
received some reduction in acreage prior to 1953, but were able to offset their 
reduction in acreage by increased fertilization, closer spacing of rows and plants 
and improved varieties ; and, in most cases, their fiscal production was not cur- 
tailed. We have heard tobacco producers on many occasions make the statement 
that if the Government continued to reduce acreage they would actually have to 
cut their burley production. However, since 1953 it has been necessary to curtail 
fiscal production of burley tobacco, and with the many abuses which have devel- 
oped during prior years such as hidden patches, inaccurate measurement of acre- 
age, marketing of “red card” tobacco on “within quota” cards, etc., it was neces- 
sary to drastically reduce the acreage allotted to growers in an effort to bring pro- 
duction in line with consumption. Because of this drastic reduction in acreage 
allotments, tobacco growers resorted to closer planting, larger applications of 
fertilizer, etc., which brought about some of the marketing ills with which we are 
now plagued. In addition, the acreage program has put a premium on the produc- 
tion of pounds rather than the production of quality. During this period, we 
have seen the acreage allotment of cooperating growers decreased while tobacco 
stocks have continued to increase with a particularly striking increase in what is 
known as the lighter bodied finer quality cigarette tobaccos piling up under loan. 

Also, during the past few years, we have seen a great deal of publicity given to 
the relationship of smoking to human health. At the same time, we have observed 
cigarette manufacturers changing their blends with the filter-tip cigarette increas- 
ing percentagewise each year. Those of us who are familiar with the type of 
tobaccos that go into the filter-tip cigarette recognize that the tobaccos are the 
harsher ends, and what we have in the past thought of as the lower quality ciga- 
rette tobaccos. 

In our opinion, if this tobacco program is to be an effective program for tobacco 
growers and is to maintain their support, the tobacco grower’s security must be 
kept paramount in the program. 
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We find that tobacco growers in our State appreciate the fact that Congress and 
the Department of Agriculture are carefully studying this program in an effort 
to improve the program on behalf of tobacco growers. 

As to the methods to be employed in the future in controlling production, we do 
not believe that allotments based on acreage is a satisfactory and effective 
method for controlling production, and we feel that a combination of acreage 
and poundage is more unworkable; therefore, we strongly support a control pro- 
gram based on poundage allotments, and submit the following recommendations 
for consideration in controlling burley production on a poundage basis: 

1. That the law be amended to change allotments from an acreage basis to 
a poundage basis; and that the allotment for each farm be based upon the aver- 
age production of the farm in 3 of the past 5 years, with the producer being 
given the choice of the years to be used, with proper adjustments being made in 
allotments for situations beyond the farmer’s control, such as drought, hail, etce.; 
and beginning with the 1956 crop, each grower be given a poundage allotment. 

2. That the 1955 “within quota” acreage be used in arriving at poundage allot- 
ments. 

3. That beginning with the 1956 crop, all minimum allotments be eliminated 
and poundage allotments be set up on the basis of the average yield for each 
farm for the 3 years chosen by the farmer from the past 5 years, and uniform 
up-or-down adjustments be made on all farms with allotments to bring the 
poundage quota in line with demand. 

4. That each grower be given a marketing card which will provide for the 
sale of total allotted pounds and permit him to sell such amount of tobacco 
regardless of where produced. 

5. That new growers be permitted to have allotments when the allotments 
of the present growers are increased; and that no allotments be made to new 
growers until there is an increase in consumption, which will automatically 
increase the demand for more burley tobacco. 

6. That no tobacco grower be permitted to sell tobacco in excess of the pound- 
age allotted to him. 

In compliance with your request, we submit for your consideration a summary 
of our comments and suggestions : 


1. Effect on quality 


The poundage allotment will give the individual grower the maximum choice 
of decision because he knows that he can sell a given number of pounds; there- 
fore, the incentive will be for the grower to produce tobacco of the highest qual- 
ity which will have the effect of bringing about the respacing of tobacco to give 
it adequate space to properly ripen and mature, will result in elimination of ex- 
cessive fertilizer applications, and will encourage marketing of quality tobacco. 


2. Effectiveness 

The poundage allotments can bring production in line with demand and elimi- 
nate the necessity of further reductions to growers who are now producing burley 
tobacco, and, unless there is a decline in consumption, it would prevent further 


allotment reductions to established growers, which allotments under the acreage 
basis have been given to new growers. 


3. Effects on production practices 


The poundage allotment would place emphasis on quality and would have the 
effect of eliminating some of the practices such as excessive fertilization, topping 
the plants extremely high, unduly close planting within the rows and spacing 
of the rows. 


4. Effect on marketing practices 

It would tend to eliminate a number of the abuses which have grown up under 
the acreage allotments, such as selling excess tobacco on within-quota cards, dis- 
courage selling low-quality tobaccos, and would thereby eliminate some of the 
problem we now have of mixing. This would also have the effect of stimulating 
the prices based upon the use made of the tobacco; for example, if we can use 
B4R tobacco in filter-tip blended cigarettes in place of C4F, why should B4R 
tobacco sell for 30 cents per pound while C4F tobacco sells for 65 cents per 
pound? 


5. Acceptability to growers 


We believe that tobacco producers who have cooperated with the tobacco pro- 
gram and have honestly tried to stay within their allotments will readily sup- 


° 
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port the poundage allotment because they will feel that such a program will 
eliminate the major abuses which are now prevalent and make it feasible to 
eliminate further restriction in production unless there is a decline in consump- 
tion. We further believe that growers would feel that the program was work- 
ing for the benefit of the cooperating growers and not for the farmers who were 
not cooperating with the program. 


6. Cost of administering control program 

We believe that the poundage allotments would reduce the cost of administer- 
ing the program by at least 50 percent, because this would eliminate the necessity 
of measuring acreage and eliminate the cost involved in calculations of measured 
acreage. 
7. Effect on administration 


(i) Hstablishing farm quotas.—Quotas should be established on the basis of 
the past within-quota production on the farm as outlined in item 3 of our recom- 
mendations concerning quotas based on poundage. 

(ii) Determining compliance—Compliance could be determined on the basis 
of the marketing of the tobacco. The marketing card would provide for a spe- 
cific number of pounds and this would be the number of pounds the grower could 
sell, and when this number of pounds is sold on such card, the grower would 
not be permitted to sell any more tobacco. Compliance could be determined at 
the auction warehouse when the tobacco is sold at auction. 

(iii) Transfer of quotas among farms.—On a poundage allotment basis, the 
individual grower should be permitted to sell the number of pounds shown on his 
marketing card. The grower should be required to produce 75 percent of his 
poundage allotment once in 5 years, and, if he does not produce his allotment, it 
should be adjusted, using the same principle as now used in acreage allotments. 

(iv) Determining price-support eligibility —Price-support eligibility would be 
determined on the basis of tobaeco marketed on the pounds allotted on the indi- 
vidual card; for example, if a tobacco grower had an allotment of 1,800 pounds 
he could market only 1,800 pounds of tobacco which would be eligible for price 
support, and no more. 

(v) Handling excess tobacco.—There would be no excess tobacco marketed, 
since growers would be permitted to sell only the total number of pounds as 
shown on the marketing card. 

We strongly favor giving growers the opportunity to decide themselves whether 
they want an acreage basis or poundage basis when the referendum is conducted 
this fall. 

We appreciate the opportunity to express our views on this subject, and shall 
look forward to presenting our views on this subject when the hearings are held. 

Yours very truly, 
TENNESSEE BURLEY TosBacco GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
H. S. DUNCAN. 


Mr. THomrson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Duncan. H.S. Duncan is my name. I am general manager of 
the Tennessee Burley Tobacco Growers Association. 

What I would like to comment on here today and deal with is the 
problem relating to burley tobacco. 

I might make the comment that I would certainly agree that this 
farm problem is not a simple one. We have many problems in it. 

What I would like to comment on is that we, in tobacco, have had 
a program of controls and have had rigid price support since 1940, 
relatively speaking. 

Through that period we have enjoyed a rather increased con- 
sumption of our commodity, a rather expanded market, because we 
have seen many of our own people, particularly the women and the 
younger ones, increase their consumption of tobacco. 

During that period, we have had acreage controls, and we have 
had growing up through that type of thing some of the laxity that goes 
with the conditions of that type. 
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Since 1952, we have pretty well tapered off in the consumption of 
burley tobacco, and during that same period we have experienced 
considerable piling up of surpluses in the field. We now face the 
problem where our price supports on burley tobacco largely become 
our price ceilings. And we do have a problem of contininally adding to 
our surpluses under the present program. 

We face the problem that I think inevitably comes as the changing 
conditions do occur, that we will probably have to take a look at some 
more effective methods of controlling our production in tobacco than 
the methods which we now have. 

It seems that under the system that we are now operating under, our 
farmers, as the natural inclination will be, as we reduce our acres, they 
concentrate their production and add on all the new techniques known, 
additional fertilizers, keep pressure on experiment stations for in- 
creased breeding of new varieties, and the end result has been the 
problem, even though we reduced acreage, we still continue to increase 
the total physical production under our present program. 

Now there we are presented with a problem which I think our 
tobacco farmers, who have honestly tried to comply and stay within the 
program, face some very serious and difficult problems. 

This year, 1955, the old growers have taken a reduction of approxi- 
mately 25 percent in their allotted acres, which is a sizable reduction 
in the production of a farm in 1 year. 

The proposal for the next year indicates that they will probably 
have to take another 15 percent, or maybe even a larger cut, in 1956. 

So we come to the problem here of actually handling the mechanism 
of the program which we have in tobacco at this time. 


Tobacco, as se know, is marketed on a poundage basis. That is, 


we do not market tobacco on an acreage basis; we market tobacco on 
a pound basis. It takes so many pounds of tobacco to make about so 
many cigarettes. And cigarettes of course are the outlet for the tobacco 
which we do produce, or the principal outlet. 

So our farmers are very much concerned, particularly the growers 
who have been in the production of tobacco for a number of years, 
that we find a more effective way of actually regulating and handling 
and controlling the production of tobacco, that part which is offered 
in the competitive markets, so it is the feeling of our farmers, and our 
organization, and those whom we have spent considerable time dis- 
cussing this problem with, that the most effective way that we might 
approach this problem would be on the basis of actually putting the 
marketing quotas on a poundage basis. We actually market pounds. 
That is the basis on which tobacco is bought. If we are going to regu- 
late production, then we are going to have to get a little more in line 
with the kind of marketing system that we have. : 

Now, we have several problems, I think, that have grown up in this 
type ‘of condition, which I would like to point out to you gentlemen, 
and one of them is that when you give a farmer an individual allotment 
of tobacco on an acreage basis, he tries to step up his production on 
that farm to come out with the maximum production of pounds on that 
given acreage. The result of that has been that we have produced a 
great deal of tobacco that appears to be the more undesirable types of 
tobacco from the point of view of price to the farmer and from the 
point of view of the quality of the tobacco that he should be offering 
to the consuming public. 


. 
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At the same time, under this program, we have continued to pile up 
surpluses under our price-support program and have seen some marked 
changes come about in the demand for our commodity, which, I think, 
is to be considered, and one in which we certainly ought to recognize, 
when we take a look at planting ahead in this type of a program. 

We have seen in the buying patterns in our auctions, the cigarette 
people soung: the tobaccos that are heavier in texture, that are higher 
in nicotine, that are, what we call in the industry, harsher tobaccos. 
The result of that has been that they are offering to the public now 
the filtered-tip cigarette which is made from the harsher types of 
tobacco, and the tobaccos that carry more nicotine and the type of 
tobaccos we see a great deal of publicity about, the relationship of 
nicotine to human health. 

But, you look at the overall picture of production pattern at this 
time, and it indicates that we do face a real problem in that the 
effects of it are basically this: In our auction market we are seeing 
what was the high price to the farmer going under the Governmeut 
loan at price supports, and we are seeing the cigarette manufacturers 
move into the auctions, and the only competition we now have in 
the auction markets is in the lower grades of tobacco, and they are 
selling slightly above the price supports. 

The effect is they are substituting in this blended cigarettes the 
harsher, heavier ends, of tobacco, and they are highly advertising 
the filter-tipped cigarettes. The result is that we are seeing the sub- 
stitution in the price field there for the farmer. That is the basic 
problem at the moment, as I see it. 

Now, the solution to it is one of course in which you are interested. 

To me, the solution is basically simple and basically effective, if 
we go at it with an approach to try to solve the problem from the 
point of view of the producer. That is the simple problem of the 
fact that we do sell tobacco on the poundage basis. 

If we are going to vote on ourselves as farmers restrictive produc- 
tion, and all our tobacco growers have said by their referendums, 
Congressman Evins, that that is what they want, then it seems to 
me we ought to set our marketing quotas up on a poundage basis, where 
we can offer to the market that portion of the tobacco which there is 
a demand for, and keep the production in line with the demand, and 
permit the grower under that system to market the tobacco in which 
there is an active demand for and eliminate the piling up of the sur- 
pluses which we seem to be doing under the present system. 

Now, the effect of that I think would be basically this. The effect 
of it would be that the farmer himself would be given an allotment 
in town, which he could market. That allotment would be set up 
on the basis of our total allotments and total tobacco actually being 
the total kinds in which there was a market for. 

The farmer then could choose between the types of tobacco that 
he wanted to produce, and, if there was a market for the lower grades 
of tobacco that exceeded the better grades of tobacco, then he couid 
sell those types of tobacco which would give him the greater income. 

Mr, AperneTuy. May I interrupt there? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AsperneTuy. When would he make his choice? 
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Mr. Dunoan. He would make his choice when he saw fit, Congress- 
man. I think basically he would make it out of past experience, at 
planting time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Suppose they all chose to grow the same tobacco. 

Mr. Duncan. Well, if they all chose to grow the same tobacco, 
then the market demand would be for the type which they did not 
choose to grow, and the net results would be that the farmer would 
be moving in the pattern in which there was a demand for. You 
would eliminate the condition which you now have. 

Actually, what is happening in it is that we are holding under Gov- 
ernment loans these tobaccos which they can use in their filter-tip 
cigarettes, which are the lower-priced tobaccos and they are substitut- 
ing those with the supplies that we have under this program, for the 
better grades of tobacco. They are highly advertising those to the 
consuming public. And, if you want a good little test of that, just 
pinch the filter off one of those filter tips and try to smoke it, and you 
will find out what is in it. 

Mr. McMitxan. Do you grow any filter tip cigarette tobacco in 
Tennessee ? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMitzan. I represent cigarette tobacco growers in South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Duncan. You are in the bright area, as we call it. 

Mr. McMitxan. 200 million pounds this year. 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMian. And we have tried that poundage system for a few 
years and had to discontinue it. 

Mr. Duncan. You tried it, as out in burley, a combination of acre- 
age and poundage in 1938 or 1939, I believe it was, sir. 

Mr. McMiuxian. No, sir. We just tried the poundage feature on all 
tobacco. 

Mr. Duncan. Did you? 

Mr. McMuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AsernetHy, Did you not have cotton on that basis, and you 
were given gin tickets? We had testimony that some made more out 
of the tickets than they did out of the cotton. 

Mr. Duncan. I am not familiar with the details of how you handled 
that, sir. I would say frankly to you there can be abuses in it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you think your farmers, the association that 
you represent, would support what you have recommended this morn- 


a 
Mr, Duncan. I do, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You do? 

Mr. Duncan. I do, sir. 

Mr. AsernetHy. You have discussed it with them and they would 
like to make the change ? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir; I think you could get quite 

Mr. Asernetny. If it did not work, of course, you would take the 
responsibility for it ? 

Mr. Duncan. I would even propose to you, gentlemen, that we give 
the farmers an opportunity by referendum vote, to decide the matter. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. Suppose I were a tobacco farmer. 
What would you base my allotment on? 
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Mr. Duncan. Take your past 5 years’ production history that you 
have now on the acreage. 

Mr. ABerNeTuHY. Yes. 

Mr. Duncan. Take your average yield out of those 5 years, give 
you the choice of picking 3 of those 5 years, and then take the 1955 
allotted acres times your average yield for those 3 years and that 
would be your poundage allotment for 1956. 

Mr. AverneTHY. What would you do with the surplus that I pro- 
duced if I did produce such? 

Mr. Duncan. My proposal on it, or our proposal on it—it is not 
mine, I might say; there is nothing original about it at all, it is the 
position of our organization—would be that you would be permitted 
to sell what you had a marketing ticket for or a quota for. 

Now, I think in connection with that type of thing that we ought 
to have combined with it some means of getting out of the farmers’ 
hands that surplus tobacco which he might produce, to keep it out 
of the black markets and to keep it out of the channels where it might 
seep back into becoming competitive to that which was sold under 
auctions. 

Mr. Apernetoy. Mr. Chairman, if I may say this, it is a fallacy, in 
my judgment—I am not too familiar with this thing. 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AperNETHY. Your proposal. In other words, you fix it at 
pounds and say X pounds is the allotment, and if he made X plus 500 
pounds, yet you do not require him to take that 500 pounds off the 
market. You still say we ought to find some place to put it. Where 
would we put it? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes. Under my proposal I would say we would pro- 
pose that we not be permitted to sell that excess poundage in the 
market. We provide a program of diversion of his excess to where 
that tobacco would have to find its way into diversionary channels 
and other uses, and would not pile up and hold that surplus over his 
head, as under the program, where it would beat down the price to 
where supports became ceilings. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Under your proposal, then, he plants an unlimited 
acreage of tobacco. 

Mr. Duncan. Let him decide that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. He could plant unlimited acreage of tobacco and 
enough to overflow every warehouse in Tennessee. What would be- 
come of that tobacco? Woulud it not be held off the market that 
you and the rest of the farmers have? Would it not suppress the 
market ? 

Mr. Duncan. If it were set up in a program of that type, Congress- 
man, where he could not put it in the competitive market 

Mr. ApernetHy. Where else would he go to put it ? 

Mr. Duncan. It would have to go into some diversionary means. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. For instance, what? 

Mr. Duncan. It might go into nicotine insecticides, for example. 
We might develop uses that we do not now know of. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Isee. All right. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tompson. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Jennines. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Jennines. Mr. Duncan, you said you talked this over with 
your farmers and you think they would go for this poundage refer- 
endum ? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir. I say that this idea is not mine; it is the 
farmers’ idea, based upon the growers who have had acreage. And 
let me point out this fact to ony it. In 1940 when we started under 
this program in Tennessee, we had approximately 60,000 acres of 
Burley tobacco under the allotment program. Last year we had 
seman over 80,000. At the same time growers growing tobacco 
in 1950 had something less than half the acreage they had in 1940. 
What actually we have been doing with it under this method has been 
redistributing the acreage among the producers, taking it away from 
those who had it before, and spreading it around to those who did not 
have it. 

The question I pose to you gentlemen is this: If we are, as farmers, 
going to vote upon ourselves restricted production, and take the 
yields that go with that, then we have to have an effective method by 
which we do control production. The method there is on the basis 
of the way you market that tobacco. 

If you have an active market for 535 million pounds, as we did last 
year, we are holding tobacco, good tobacco, in our warehouses, and 
you gentlemen are knocking lower ends off it in the filter tip cigarettes. 

Mr. Jennines. That brings up this question: How are you going 
to market this tobacco in poundage as to qualities ¢ 

Mr. Duncan. Qualities ? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Will not the farmer grow a larger amount of quality 
tobacco to market his high-priced tobacco, and put the rest.in a 
Utopian buildup ? 

r. Duncan. I think that would be the basic effect. I might com- 
ment, sir 

Mr. Jennines. Then we are overlooking the fact that our foreign 
market wants this low-quality tobacco they are producing. That is the 
source of our best 

Mr. Duncan. I have some question about that, sir. I think our for- 
eign markets are being forced to take low grades of tobacco in a large 
measure. We had some experience in that ourselves, in which we tried 
in this price support to move into Germany some of the high-quality 
tobaccos that make cigarettes you people like in this country, and we 
met every obstacle in the world in it because we found that the dealer 
trade in the country had a closed situation on it. They had a trade 
build-up individually, for themselves, and they did not want the 
tobacco to go into those countries. 

Mr. Jenntnes. The price would have very little to do with that. 

Mr. Duncan. I think that is correct, sir, basically. 

Mr. Jenntnos. I would like to make this observation: I discussed 
that with my burley tobacco farmers—and I might say they are small, 
we have 18,000 farmers to divide 13,000 acres of tobacco with. 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenntnos. They do not feel that this poundage is a solution to it 
because they have tried it in the past. And my feeling is they definitely 
would not vote for that type of program. . 
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Now, the thing that does concern my, farmers is what they refer to 
as the : after-four-o’clock and Saturday farmers that are contributing a 
large percentage of the surplus co Do you have any such 
problems? 

Mr. Duncan. We have some of those problems, yes, sir, but those are 
not the basic problems that we have in the physical production of 
tobacco, 

I might point out, Mr. Jennings, that we have, as we look at this 
particular problem beltwise—and I think we have to look at it belt- 
wise, if you look at the figures in your State, you will find that your 
farmers have been rather ‘visibly benefited by ‘the acreage quotas, be- 

cause your acreage has increased a great deal faster than it has in some 
of the older producing areas, and many of your farmers have been at 
the minimum level and they do not want to change that type of thing, 
where they have that kind of condition. 

But we found ourselves in a position with this under that kind of 
program, to the extent that we are far exceeding the demand for 
tobacco, even under what we have called rigid controls. 

The effect has been that we have concentrated on pounds, and the re- 
sult is that we are putting on the market an inferior quality of tobacco, 
which I think, if we geared the thing toward the production of pounds, 
marketing on a poundage basis, to where the farmer—— 

Mr. JENNINGS. Now, wait a minute. How is pounds going to im- 
prove the quality ? 

Mr. Duncan. It will have this effect, from the farmers’ point of 
view—and that is a very good question—and I am a tobacco grower, I 
havea half-acre allotment. 

I would frankly say I would rather have an acreage than poundage. 
But, as we look at it in the long pull for the farmers, if I have 1,250 
pounds on a half acre, that is about what my allotment would be, if you 
pardon the personal reference. If I had an allotment on a poundage 
basis of 1,250 pounds, I would throw out the tips of my crop and leave 
them in thé field. I would put on the market a higher-quality tobacco, 
and the tobacco offered to you people in cigarettes would be—— 

Mr. Jenntnos. There is the question: If you put on a higher-quality 
tobacco, or heavier tobacco with higher nicotine 

Mr. Duncan. Higher-quality tobacco. 

Mr. Jennrnes. Why would you do that ? 

Mr. Duncan. It would reflect a greater price to me. 

Mr. Jennrnos. If you go out and put manure and nitrogen on a 
small field and grow more poundage, you are growing coarser, heavier, 
and higher-nicotine tobacco, and if you are going to support it, not at 
a high price, if you are going to support it at 90 percent, you are going 
to get that price on a poundage basis and you are going to sell w eight 
rather than quality. 

Mr. Duncan. No, sir; quality, because there is money in it. What 
I would do would be to spread the tobacco in a row, not close together, 
would not fertilize it heavily, but would let the sun shine on it. and 
come up with thinner, high-quality high-priced tobacco. I would sell 
12 pounds and that would bring me more money than I get now an 
acreage allotment. 

Mr. Jenninos. It sounds good. It just does not work that way. 


69255—56— 
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Mr. Duncan. You will have to convince me otherwise, Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Tuompson. The Chair does not wish to interrupt any witnesses, 
or any members of the committee. But we have a matter of great im- 
portance to attend to right now. Itisafter 12. 

The radio stations have been reporting this live. I imagine they may 
possibly have to go off to tell news of other things. 

We want all people to listen over WKSR in this community and over 
WMTS in Murfreesboro. We would like to have their listeners hear 
this whole thing. 

Now, if you have not completed your testimony, and if committee 
members wish to question you, we would like to have you return to the 
witness stand after lunch. The first witness after lunch is to be Mr. 
Tom J. Hitch, who is the State president of the Farm Bureau. We 
will hear him first. There are more tobacco witnesses coming along, 
too, and we will get to them sometime in the course of the afternoon 
session. 

The announcement of greater importance is that the Farm Bureau 
ladies have lunch ready for you in the hall. 

Where that is, you probably know better than I do. They say they 
have barbecues just off the pit, and they will prepare sandwiches and 
so on. 

Mr. Bass. Homemade pies and everything. 

Mr. THompson. I think this is where I am going to eat now. 

The committee will assemble at the bus as rapidly as posible, and the 
commitee will hold an executive session in a room Ross Bass will hold 
for us, somewhere around here. 


The executive session will be at 1:30 and the committee will recon- 
vene at 2 o’clock. 

The committee stands adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed until 2 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Tuompson. The committee will be in order. 

Before calling the first witness, the Chair wishes to give himself 
and you a great pleasure. 

It may possibly have been represented to you that these arrange- 
ments here and the background for the hearing today were made by 
your Representative, Mr. Ross Bass, but it now becomes my duty to 
tell you that such was not the case at all. I do want you to meet the 
one who did the whole job, and who I think is more responsible than 
anyone else for what has happened here today. 

Avanell, come out here. [ Applause. | 

Mr. THompson. Mrs. Ross Bass, and she runs the show in the Con- 
gressman’s town. 

Mr. Bass. I should say that you are absolutely right, and the 
reason you understand that so well is that you also are a married 
man, and we have one thing in common, we both outmarried our- 
selves. I wish these good people could meet Mrs. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuompson. So do I. We will come back. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. Tom J. Hitch, the State 
president of the Farm Bureau. 
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STATEMENT OF TOM J. HITCH, PRESIDENT OF TENNESSEE FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, COLUMBIA, TENN. 


Mr. Hrrcw. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and our 
two distinguished Congressmen from Tennessee : 

First I would like to ask permission te put into the record a short 
statement by John M. Campbell, who is the president of the Maury 
County Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Tuompson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT OF THE MAuRY CouNTY FaRM 
BUREAU, AT PULASKI, TENN., OCTOBER 13, 1955 


I am John M. Campbell, president of the Maury County Farm Bureau which 
has its office in Columbia, Tenn. We have 900 farm families that compose the 
membership of our organization. 

I would like to thank the committee for the invitation of submitting a state- 
ment in regard to the low-income family-type farmer. 

First, 1 might say that our country is in the midst of the policy development 
program in which we make a sincere effort to get the thinking and reocmmenda- 
tions of our membership which becomes our policy recommendations. There- 
fore, I would be somewhat premature in trying to make a definite statement as 
to what our policy will be after completion of our policy development process. 
When we finish our policy development program, I will see that our Congress- 
man Bass gets a copy of our resolutions. 

In the policy meetings that have been held to date, the general thinking of 
the majority of our farmers is that most of us fall into the classification of 
family-type farmers and that our income is definitely low, due to what we speak 
of as the cost-price squeeze. 

The surplus situation, the high cost of labor as reflected in things we buy and 
sell, the protection given industry in high tariffs, minimum wage for labor, and 
the competition to our crops and livestock from crops grown on acres taken out 
of production of controlled crops have contributed to this squeeze and are pri- 
mary items of discussion at the policy meetings that we have held to date. 

I am sure that you are familiar with our resolutions of the past year and prob- 
ably many of these will be reaffirmed. 

That is.as specific as I feel that I can be until we put our recommendations 
into resolutions at our annual convention. 

Again, I would like to thank the committee for the privilege of presenting 
this statement. 


Mr. Hircu. I am Tom J. Hitch, president of the Tennessee Farm 
Bureau Federation at Columbia, Tenn. The Tennessee Farm Bureau 
Federation has a membership of 50,860 voluntary, dues-paying farm 
families in 95 counties. 

In the beginning, may I express my appreciation to this subcom- 
mittee for the courtesy and privilege of appearing before you for a 
discussion of agricultural matters as they relate to the preservation, 
protection and improvement of the family farm. 

I wish, too, to take this opportunity to commend this subcommittee 
for their sincere interest and their desire for firsthand information 
which we all hope will lead not only to the improvement of income for 
the family farmer, but for the low-income and part-time farmer 
as well. 

I recognize the enormous scope of this problem and the tremendous 
responsibility upon this committee. I trust that the solutions and 
recommendations offered for current problems that face us will be 
workable and equitable and will give agriculture hope for a fair 
share of the national income in a world at peace. 

Today we hear the term “family farm” used by many people in 
many ways. I am not sure I know what a family farm is. There have 
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been many definitions given for the family farm, many of which 
include that all of the farm labor is provided by the farm family. 

Since I do not necessarily agree with this definition and many of 
the others which I have heard, I will try to describe to you what I 
think the family farm is as we in this area understand it. I believe the 
family farm is one in which the family, through ownership or opera- 
tion, controls, lives on and is responsible for the management, pro- 
duction, marketing and other decisions which accompany the oper- 
ation of the farm and who depend solely upon the farm for their 
livelihood. Too, I believe it is one in which the family attempts to 
make the best and wisest use of the farm family labor supply the year 
round. 

I do not mean to imply that there will not be peak seasons or other 
occasions when outside labor will not need to be employed temporarily 
because such occasions arise in agriculture in almost any area, and 
with almost any size of farm operation. 

On the other hand, there may be slack periods on the family farm 
when some members of the family may temporarily or between seasons 
work at other jobs or for other farmers. 

If we look through the census records, we find that for many years, 
total employment in all agriculture has hinged around the family 
workers. 

Since 1930, when the percentage of family worker employment was 
at a low of 7414 percent of the total, it has varied only slightly to a 
peak in 1945, a war year, of 78.8 percent of the total. 

In 1954 it was 77 percent. 

It is also true that during this same 24-year period the number 
of family workers on the farm declined almost continuously from 
9,307,000 in 1930 to 6,545,000 in 1954. This migration from the farm 
on the part of farm workers was taking place at a time when agri- 
culture in America was making the greatest strides forward in its 
history in increased production per worker. The result, thereby, was 
that family workers still remained approximately the same percentage 
of the total workers. 

We are all familiar with the results which were obtained in total 
production. The evidence is piled-up surpluses which may be one of 
our biggest hurdles in the way to solutions to improved income for 
the family farm. 

The family-farm, as well as commercial and part-time farm families 
are now in the midst of a situation which is real, which is tough, 
and from which we have not yet found an escape which will main- 
tain the traditional freedoms the farmer has come to know and enjoy. 

This situation is most commonly referred to as the cost-price squeeze. 
It is the realistic situation of having to meet family obligations, debts, 
living costs, and other necessary expenses of both the family and the 
farm. It is the hard and tough situation of trying to make ends 
meet by selling the family’s farm production at continually declining 
prices in a market overhung with burdensome surpluses, to pay, us 
our expenses, to the other segments of our economy for their produc- 
tion at continually rising prices. 

It simply means in the final analysis that other people live off 
farmer’s expenses; he and his family must live off the net income. 
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Declining prices and rising costs have many farmers living on their 
savings and working for practically nothing. Such a situation can- 
not continue in an economy booming at an all-time high for those 
off the farm. 

This brings up another point which applies perhaps more dra- 
matically to the low-income or part-time farmer, but is just as vital 
to the family-type farmer. That problem is the farm’s total produc- 
tion or the lack of it. 

What does price per unit mean to the farmer family who has 
none or only a few units of the commodity to sell? It takes price 
times volume to get total income from which to pay expenses and 
meet family obligations. 

There are many low-income or part-time farmers who, according 
to census and other classifications, are considered as farmers. Many 
of these have jobs off the farm and consider themselves as employees 
of business or industry, supplemented by a part-time farming opera- 
tion. 

There are others, too, who, like many part-time farmers, may live 
and work on a small acreage insufficient to provide either full em- 
ployment or adequate income. 

Many choose to remain with this situation because they either do 
not desire or cannot expand their operations or otherwise obtain a 
sufficient farming unit to raise their income level to any appreciable 
extent. 

From the 1950 census, we find that farm families accounted for 1 
out of every 3 or 4 low-income families in the Nation. 

There were approximately 114 million of these farm operator fam- 
ilies with total incomes of less than $1,000 per year. That means 
less than $3 a day. 

The existence of such conditions in agriculture makes this without 
2 doubt one of our greatest and most difficult problems, which I am 
inclined to place in the category of a waste of human resources. 

There is one thing that all of the mentioned groups which I have 
discussed have in common now and that is their incomes are all low. 
I think that sometimes we confuse our problem further by thinking 
that the solution to their problems can be had in the same way. 
Price alone will not solve the problem of a great number of our low- 
income groups in agriculture. 

Many in this group’s operations are so small that a price sufficient 
to raise their income to provide for a decent standard of living would 
not be possible for a great number of these. Their need is a larger 
plant and many times additional capital for increasing the size of 
the farm, and is for stock and machinery. Some progress has been 
made in this but much more is needed. 

Then, I think another group would be those who do not have the 
necessary “know-how.” Their problem, in addition to that of the first- 
mentioned group, would be one of education, or maybe in many cases 
an outside job to supplement the farm income. 

Education must rank high in the solution to the problems of a great 
number of the low-income groups of today. Cultural practices em- 
ployed in successful farming, plus mechanization which is essential, 
requires a higher education than was necessary two decades ago. 
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I want. to take this opportunity of expressing sincere appreciation 
to this committee for the progress made in recent years in increasing 
appropriations for research, extension and vocational education, in- 
cluding vocational agriculture. This should prove very helpful along 
the lines of educational needs in agriculture. 

There is still another group who primarily use their farm for a place 
to live and are employed in industry, who are also sometimes con- 
fused in the problem. This would bring us down to the real problem 
of increasing the income in agriculture. 

The problem is primarily one of balancing production with the 
market, and also the disposal of accumulated surpluses which we have 
today that are depressing prices in the market place. Price sup- 
ports alone, while being very important, have proved beyond any 
doubt that they will not do the complete job. Our price support pro- 
grams, while cutting the production of a few commodities with acre- 
age limitations, have only tended to shift the burden. 

Permit me to give one illustration : 

Since 1953, we have taken 29.5 million acres out of wheat and cot- 
ton. While doing that, we have added 3.8 million acres in oats, 6.2 
million acres to barley, 7.1 million acres to sorghum grain, 0.7 million 
acres in hay, 3.7 million acres to soybeans; only to mention a few of 
the areas in which we have increased. This, while tending to help 
in one field, shifts the burden to others. 

Some type of program which will move in the direction of lowering 
the total agricultural production is needed. There are many sug- 
gestions being brought forth today that I think are worthy of con- 
sideration. 

We in the Farm Bureau have suggested the soil fertility bank where- 
by areas would be taken out of production and used only in a soil-in- 
proving way. As yet, we have not offered too many ideas along the 

ines of implementing this program. I do think it is worthy of a 
great deal of consideration and possibly, before another session of 
Congress, we will have more definite recommendations regarding it. 

IT am sure that another way we need to intensify our efforts a great 
deal more at the local and national levels is in broadening the market 
for our products. We can intensify our efforts a great deal more 
toward using more animal products in our diets, which would further 
improve the health of our people and use a greater amount of our farm 
production and preserve our natural resources. 

Then, further, we need to intensify our efforts in regaining more of 
our foreign markets. We have made some progress in this in the last 
year, but not early enough. 

In the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, the 
increased funds provided for Public Law 480, and also the exchange 
of surplus agricultural commodities for strategic materials should 
help. Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act also will 
be helpful. The Cargo Preference Act, which is in effect today, should 
be eliminated and give agricultural products a chance for freer 
movement. 

If it is necessary, and I suppose that it will be, to subsidize our 
merchant marine, then we should do it in an outright way and not hang 
it as a burden on the movement of surplus agricultural commodities. 

Then we need to take a realistic look at our pricing policies, with 
the object in mind of the American farmer retaining the right to 


. 
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produce. To achieve these objectives and to bring about a balance 
between production and markets, and at the same time move surpluses 
which have already been accumulated in excess of need, is going to 
require a calm appraisal. Hastily and ill-conceived cure-alls should 
not be entered into without a careful look at the long-time interest of 
the people whom we are attempting to help. 

To improve conditions such as these is going to require leadership 
with foresight and with human understanding. It is also going to 
require a desire and an effort on the part of individual farm families 
to hal themselves. 

The individual himself can ultimately have more to do with his own 
outcome than can the forces of Government, provided that Govern- 
ment does not restrict the freedom of opportunity to the individual. 
It will also require the understanding and cooperation of many forces 
outside of agriculture, including business and industry for employ- 
ment opportunities, and the educational system to train better 
qualified individuals. 

I recognze that my remarks to this committee have been rather 
general and without specific recommendations. This has been by pur- 
pose since the membership of the Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation 
is now in the process, from one end of this State to the other, of develop- 
ing recommendations and resolutions which will become the policy 
of our organizations. 

Of course, I do not know what these recommendations will be. 

We have just concluded a series of 16 policy development and sub- 
district meetings across the State. 

From the interest and discussion in these meetings, I can assure you 
that there is a sincere desire on the part of our membership—yes, farm- 
family members from family-type farms—to make recommendations 
which will not only correct present inequities but which will in the 
long run be in their best interest in their hope of earning a decent 
living for themselves and their children from the land on which they 
labor, 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you, Mr. Hitch. 

Are there any questions from members of the committee / 

Mr. Apernerny. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THomrson. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I enjoyed your statement. It was well prepared, 
and you have on several occasions appeared before the full committee 
in Washington, and we remember with pleasure the statements which 
you and other Farm Bureau leaders have brought to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Now, I want to ask you about this soil-fertility bank. What is the 
specific recommendation of the Farm Bureau regarding the soil-fer- 
tility bank? What does that mean / 

Mr. Hiren. Well, Congressman, I think first I should say that it 
is an idea today in its present form, without, as I said, too many ideas 
of implementing it. 

We are giving a lot of consideration to ways of implementing it. 

Now, as you have been familiar, there are 1 or 2 bills which have 
been introduced along the same lines, maybe calling them something 
else, but. there have been 2 or 3 bills introduced, the Isaak Walton 
League, and several others have been. 

Mr. AperNnetTuy. That is right. 
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Mr. Hiren. There is a lot of consideration being given to a plan 
of taking acres out of production and putting them in soil-conserving 
crops, some with the ideas of payment, some with ideas without pay- 
ment. 

I think, if we accomplish anything on it, it will be with payments. 
I will add that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is what I was getting to. 

Mr. Hircn. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Before I get to that, let me see if I understand. 
The objective behind the soil-fertility bank is to take soil, that is, some 
of it, which is producing a surplus commodity, and take it out of 
production and not permit it to go into production of another com- 
peting crop, such as you mentioned a moment ago. 

Now, most of the recommendations have been that if the farmer 
takes his soil out of cotton or wheat or corn or rice or peanuts or 
tobacco, or some other, we will say, basics, just for the point of argu- 
ment, and he puts it into—just sets it aside and follows some practices 
of building up the soil, that they would pay him a consideration for 
doing that. 

Mr. Hiren. Yes. 

Mr. Azvernetuoy. Well now, of course, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—I do not know about the Secretary, I may be wrong, but I think 
somebody speaking for him—and I think probably I read it the other 
day, where he indicated that that was out of the question right now; 
that he did not think he would endorse a program of that kind. I 
believe he said that; did he not? In fact, he did send reports a few 
weeks ago to our committee opposing such bills. 

Mr. Hiren. I wasn’t familiar with it, if he did. 

Mr. Anrrnetny. I think I read that in the papers 2 or 3 days ago. 

Mr. Hiren. I don’t profess to know. 

Mr. Anernetuy. If he did not, I certainly will correct this record. 
I do not want to leave it incorrect. 

Now, if they are not paid—and I am not necessarily opposing or 
advocating that now—if they are not, do you not agree with me that 
the program will not be a success ? 

Mr. Hiren. I absolutely do. 

Mr. AsernetHuy. That settles that. 

Mr. Hrrcw. Let me go one step further, at least to the extent of 
reimbursing the cost of putting improved practices on that land to 
build it up. It costs money. 

Mr. AsernetHy. When I say it will not be a success, I mean they 
will be putting that land into some other competing crop. That is 
what I have reference to. 

You mentioned surpluses, and I know that is a troublesome thing, 
but actually the agricultural surpluses that are haunting us were 
built up in 1950, 1951—had their beginning in 1950 and 1951 and 
1952. Now, those surpluses came as a result of demands and appeals 
and a campaign put on by the Department of Agriculture, urging 
farmers to produce more and more wheat and more and more cotton 
and more and more other crops, because we were at war. 

Now, that is true; is it not? 

Mr. Hiren. Certainly. There has not been a more accurate state- 
ment made here today, in my opinion, than that. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. Appeals were also made to the producers of 
materials for war, such as guns, tanks, shells, bombs, and so on and 
so forth. Appeals were made to the industrial ‘life of America, to 
produce more and more of those things, too; that is right, is it not? 

Mr. Hiren. That is right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. And then the war ended. So the Government 
went to the man that was making the tanks and the shells and 
said: “Now, Mr. Manufacturer, here you have a refrigerator plant. 
You have been making shells, and you put new equipment in here 
and spent a lot of money. We re: ilize you cannot go back to making 
refrigerators without some loss in your contracts “with the Govern- 
ment to make shells. So we are going to negotiate a cancellation of 
your contract and pay you some money to get things straight again.” 

They did that, did they not? 

Mr. Hiren. Right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. But they are still holding the war production of 
the farmers over their heads, and everybody in the country is still 
cussing them about it. Do you not think it is time they quit. You 
agree with that, do you not? 

Mr. Hiren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am not saying you are doing that—do not mis- 
understand me. This surplus cotton we have today was a result of 3 
excessive crops that this Government requested, 16 million bales per 
year. They requested it, did they not, and they got it # 

Mr. Hircu. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Then they just keep it stored up there, and it is 
haunting us to death. Some of it could be sold abroad, could it not? 

Mr. Hiren. I hope so. If it cannot be, we are in bad shape. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If it cannot be, do you not think they ought to 
write it off like they did the production of the industries? 

Mr. Hiren. This is the way I try to say it in my statement. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You did say it, and I want to ask you one other 
thing, and I do not want you to misunderstand me. 

The Farm Bureau is a supporter of the flexible program. Now, 
please explain to me how we can help these producers, big or small, by 
reducing the present price of whatever it is from 90 percent to 75 
percent ? 

Mr. Hiren. I think I tried to say that the answer was not all in price 
support. Price supports alone will not do the job, at whatever level 
you might want to put the supports at. We have to have something 
else. We have to have more markets, or we have to cut this production 
down to meet what we have now. We have to do one of the two just 
as sure as we are here. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Do you not find the farmer here in Tennessee—and 
I know it is true in Mississippi—that when you cut his price, he just 

produces that much more, if he can, to make up for the shortage ? 

Mr. Hrren. I think he has proven his ability to do just that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. They have proven their ability to do that; I am 
telling you. 

Mr. Hiren. If anybody has any doubts, they can look at the cotton 
reports. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. That happened in 1936, did it not? Did the price 
not take a sudden drop on cotton and the next year we had the biggest 
cotton production we ever had ? 

Mr. Hrrew. As far as price supports are concerned, Congressman, 
we have not cut the supports on very many of the basics. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hrrcen. It was cut on wheat. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Cut on wheat 76 percent and then cut on corn, pea- 
nuts, and then on milk. 

a Hircu. Do we have a 98-percent price support on peanuts 
today ¢ 

Mr. Azernetuy. I do not know. It has been cut on them. Maybe 
today, you say. 

I am sincere about this. I cannot understand. 

We were told, or led to believe, that we were going to have 100-per- 
cent parity here pretty soon, and the way we were going to get it was 
cut 90 percent support to 75 percent, and then sooner or later get 100- 
percent parity. 

I want to know when the day is coming. 

Mr. Hiren. You are not asking me that question ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. No. But you do not think we can get 100 percent 
of parity in the market place as we were promised, by flexing the 
prices, do you? 

Mr. Hiren. No, sir; something else, we have to do something else. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You say that as Tom Hitch, or do you say that as 
Tom Hitch, president of the Farm Bureau of Tennessee ? 

Mr. Hircn. I say it in both categories. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is good. 

Mr. Hiren. Because this thing alone, what we are talking about, 
price support, will not do the job for agriculture. We have to have 
markets for what we produce, or we have to cut production to what 
the markets are now. We have to do one of the two, or not have pros- 
perity in agriculture. 

Mr. Asnernetuy. One other thing, and then I am through. I have 
taken too much time, but you were the only man I knew personally 
this morning. I did find a lot of kinfolks around here. I looked in the 
telephone directory, and I think there are more Abernethys here than 
Smiths or Joneses. There is just one thing, and then I will quit tak- 
ing so much time. 

The Extension Service has for a half century appealed and ap- 
pealed and appealed—and rightly so—to the southern cotton farmer, 
to go into the production of other crops, has it not ? 

Mr. Hrren. Yes, they have. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And they did that. They went to producing 
other crops and grains, and they got into the milk business and cattle 
business, and practically every little farm down in the Middle South 
here was converted into a diversified farm. We practically had our 
cotton problem solved, do you not think? 

Mr. Hrrcn. We were making real progress. 

Mr. Aprrnetuy. Then these folks out West started producing cot- 
ton, and they put this surplus on us, did they not? And the Congress, 
2 years ago, took some cotton acres from Tennessee and gave it to the 
West, did it not? 

Mr. Hiren. Yes. 
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Mr. AsernetHy. Do you not think that was wrong? And I am 
not saying anybody intentionally did wrong, but do you not think 
that wasa mistake? I will put it that way. 

Mr. Hircu. It looked to me like—of course, I am from the area, 
and naturally, my sympathies—— 

Mr. Apernetuy. I know. 

Mr. Hiren. I sympathize with it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But the fact remains—and I want this record to 
so show—that the southern cotton farmer practically solved this 
thing that had been hanging around his neck as a millstone, this cot- 
ton. He got a little of this and a little of that, and a ittle of some- 
thing else, and we soon had every farm diversified in this part of the 
country. We had things in pretty good shape, and then somebody 
dropped a hoe on our necks and it has been hanging there ever since. 

Iam sorry, Mr. Chairman. I guess I just wanted to make a speech 
and this appeared to be a good time to do it. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. I think it is perfectly excusable for Tom Abernethy 
to make a speech in Giles County, because there are more Abernethys 
to support him. There are more Abernethys than Basses, and we are 
glad to have you, Tom. 

Mr. Hitch, I want to ask you a question. We are not going to talk 
politics, because we understand each other perfectly on these issues. 

We have gone over the program together and advised with each 
other. But, realizing that we are in a declining situation, that the 
farm income is continuing to go down, realizing that the program of 
flexible prices was proposed at a time when we thought that agricul- 
ture would keep up with the other phases of our economy in the 
Nation, do you not believe that it would be dangerous to proceed fur- 
ther with this system of reducing price supports, at this time? 

Mr. Hircu. Congressman, let me say this: I do not like to answer 
a question of that kind, because I think that there is so much more 
involved, that somebody might say that I was of the opinion that 
the problems in agriculture could be solved with price supports alone. 

Mr. Bass. We both know that they cannot, with just price sup- 
ports alone. 

Mr. Hircu. Now, then, -regardless of whether we have flexible 
price supports, whether we have mandatory price supports, if we do 
not solve the problems in agriculture, we are starting toward a 
straitjacket. 

Let me take a minute to illustrate. 

The last time I was in Washington, I understood there was a dele- 
gation there of broom corn producers, wanting price supports for 
broom corn. 

They have just as much right to that, as I have to have on cotton 
or tobacco or anything else. 

Now then, if we continue trying to solve the problems of agriculture 
with price supports, on a few commodities, we are going Se this 
road that none of us wants to be there when we get there, of trying 
to do it all across the board this way. I think that some kind of a 
program, which will tend to take enough acres out of production, to 
bring the total of agriculture in line with production, is the route 
that we have to go. 
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The level of price supports, the higher they are, temporarily, they 
are going to help, but if we do not do the other, we will not get there, 

Mr. Bass. Eventually—of course, I agree with you that price sup- 
ports alone cannot be the answer. My only question is: Under present 
conditions, and temporarily, do you not thinks it would be a dangerous 
move to reduce the price supports of any commodities further ? 

Mr. Hiren. Well, it will be a more dangerous move if we only make 
a move in the direction of price supports. 

Mr. Bass. I realize that. 

Mr. Hiren. For agriculture. 

Mr. Bass. I realize that. But, in lieu of the fact that we are going 
to try to do the other things, temporarily we do not want to reduce 
any prices further. Do you think we should reduce any commodity 
further than we have at the present time—right now? 

Mr. Hrren. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Bass. That is all. 

Mr. Hircu. Here is the problem we are up against. We have a 90 
percent support price on cotton, we have it on peanuts, we have it on 
tobacco; it is under on rice and some others. 

Now, then, what did the corn fellows do? Complained. 

Mr. Bass. And they are in a mess. 

Mr. Hircnu. They are in a mess. 

Mr. Bass. That is the truth. 

Mr. Anernetuy. They did not take quotas, though. 

Mr. Bass. They had an optional plan they got mixed up in. Some 
of our corn farmers in Tennessee are mixed up. They are misled about 
the program. 

Mr. Hiren. If they stay in line with corn; that is, if the acres stay 
in line. I read a while ago everyone competing with them will be in 
the same shape. We have to have more in the way of a program. 

Mr. Bass. That is all. 

Mr. THompson. Any other questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Hitch, permit me to say you made a very fine witness. You 
had pretty rough questions to handle, but you take care of yourself 
very well. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I would like to say one other thing, Mr. Chairman. 

I agree with you that price support alone is not the whole proposi- 
tion, shall we say, but it is about 99 percent of it—I will say 90 percent 
of it, anyway. 

Sometimes it is not a good argument to use. It may not be too 
sound, I should say, but it is a good argument. I am perfectly will- 
ing—and my farmers would be perfectly willing—to forego price 
supports, if they will forego the protections for all other elements of 
our society. 

We live in a country—and I am glad we do—that gives my 
working friends a buck an hour, and we have some _ protec- 
tion at our harbors for our manufacturers. Sometimes I do not think 
we have enough and sometimes I think we have too much. But every 
segment of this economy has some protection. I am like Mr. Bass: 
I think it would be unwise to break this price any further when it is 
already broken pretty low, when it is compared with the present trend 
in the United States. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Bass. Thank you, Mr. Hitch. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Mr. L. O. Upton. 

While Mr. Upton is coming up, permit the Chair to make a little 
observation. 

The best natural resource we have here, the youth of the community, 
keep coming in and sitting down in the back of the room, the students 
in our high schools or your junior college here. 

We are very glad to see them here, and glad to see the interest they 
have taken, because it will be soon when the folks sitting back there 
will be sitting up here trying to solve the problems of the region and 
Nation. 

Mr. Upton. 


STATEMENT OF L. 0. UPTON, GILES COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. Upton. Mr. Chairman, and honorable members of the com- 
mittee, this is L. O. Upton. I live in the Brick Church community 
of Giles County. I operate a 300-acre farm. I like to define the 
acreage in this manner, because we talked a lot about a family-sized 
farm. 

There are 50 acres of that farm that is wasted land, 50 acres of that 
farm that is woods land, and there are 75 acres of that farm that 
we call rough pasture. 

There are 125 acres of that farm that is cultivatable land, in my 
classification, and in the classification of some of the soil experts, and 
that is operated by me and my wife. 

My present arrangement is that I have a nephew to assist me, who 
is a senior in high school in this county. I don’t know about the 
family-sized farm. 

I would like to say this: I think a farm—and we are going to have 
to face that in this situation sooner or later—is going to reach an 
economic unit. And I think that is pertinent to the problem that 
we have in farming today. I don’t know how long that farm that 
I have will be that kind of a unit. It takes a considerable investment, 
as you all know, in machinery—and in order to operate that farm, 
that is a must—which involves a considerable bit of capital, as you 
know, because actually that farm, in recent years, has been operated 
by a combination, by 3 families, and it was originally 3 different 
farms. 

The thing that I would like to say in regard to that is that it is what 
we usually classify as a livestock farm. 

Now, as for the woes of my situation as a farmer. I will plead 
guilty, that most of that has been brought up, and I will throw myself 
on the mercy of the court. I believe we have had that situation pretty 
well set out. 

As for suggestions for a solution: There are some measures that 
are taking place very rapidly within my area, and I think from the 
statistics that have been quoted here it is pretty general, and that is 
the reduction of people who operate the farms. 

However, I cry sometimes about the labor situation. I think in all 
fairness, in the long haul for agriculture, that that is one of our solu- 
tions. I want to make it perfectly clear that I have been caught 
very many times in this situation; that the lack of labor is a problem, 
but I think it is a part of our solution. 
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I think, also, as we approach this problem which is very imperative 
to us small farmers, that whatever solutions we may arrive at, they be 
such solutions that do not enter that thing, because it is certainly go- 
ing to remove some surpluses. 

Actually, I believe—and I speak as a farm manger, because that is 
all I know—that part of our problem is coming to an economic unit, 
which in this area, and I am sure it is true with other areas, we have 
not always had. We are getting much of our surplus from that very 
source. 

So I am pleading that whatever we do, we keep that factor in mind, 
and not support an uneconomic agriculture, which is not only going to 
be bad for the farmers, it will be bad for the Nation as a whole. 

I think we should consider, when we discuss this family-sized farm, 
some way of it being an economic unit. I realize—and I am not ad- 
vocating the removal of — from the farm—but I say, in our ap- 
proach to the problem, we should not try to develop a program that 
would encourage people, to their own sorrow, as well as the country’s 
sorrow, of remaining an uneconomic unit. 

Whether that is adding anything to the solution, I do not know, but 
I am just merely giving that point of view. I think that is one of 
the problems we have, especially in this area. 

Now, we have talked a lot about prices, and I have not heard this 
one factor mentioned. 

I wish certainly to express my appreciation for such an opportunity 
to appear before you gentlemen here. But we have mentioned the 
thing of drought, which has complicated our problem in this area. 
I think we should have that in the record. I say this on drought: It 
is a thing you do not feel the effect of the year it starts depleting your 
capital, until 3 or 4 years later. 

Capital was mentioned this morning, too. I don’t think all of the 
means have yet been explored to make available capital for a problem 
tied up in a long-time proposition, as a matter of farming years. It 
is a temporary measure many times, and it complicates these crises 
we have now, both in price and weather conditions. 

We have explored all of the ways of taking care of that, which would 
curb again some of these things and offset having to take temporary 
drastic measures, which I think we can all debate about for a jong, 
long time. 

I have to admit here and there that they are not solutions entirely, 
and I think there are some things that can be done that will help that. 

I believe, gentlemen, that that is about my statement for you. 

Mr. Tuompson. Are there any questions, gentlemen / 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Mr. McIntire. f 

Mr. McIntire. May I make the observation that I think Mr. Upton 
pointed out to us a very important aspect of our consideration of the 
family-sized farm, that it must essentially develop into an economic 
unit. 

I appreciate your bringing that point out, Mr. Upton. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I think itis very important,indeed. 

In my own particular county, we had a lot of difficulties in the cattle 
business not too long ago, and some good cattlemen came up to the 
committee and said : 
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“If you just get the amateurs out of the cattle business, the profes- 
sionals can take care of themselves.” 

That is a little different from what you are talking about because 
those to whom you refer are by no means amateurs. They are trying 
to do something that they do not have the means of accomplishing, 
through not having what you so properly called an economic unit. 

Mr. Upton. Yes; I think the essential element is there. 

Mr. Toomeson. That is right. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. McMiuxan. I have a question. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMiuan. What sized farm do you call an economic unit ? 

Mr. Upron. I think that would depend largely on fertility and 
possibly location. : 

Now, what would be that within one area might not be that within 
another, because I have knowledge of the variations of productivity 
and possible productivity, and I do not think that is a thing that you 
co confine to acres. It would depend somewhat on the location to 
the markets and the types of commodities that could be feasibly grown 
on those acres. I doubt if you could confine it to acreage alone. 

Mr. McMitxan. I was also glad to hear you mention this drought 
problem. We made nothing in South Carolina in the last 2 years. 
This year is the first time we have been able to come out of debt since 
1952, and we find all these surpluses hanging over our heads. That is 
something we have to solve. But we have to take into consideration 
these droughts that come on us occasionally. 

Mr. Upron. I don’t say this with any disrespect or unappreciation 
of the means and source of capital, but I do think it is a problem of 
our lending agencies, and the types of loans that we have within this 
area. It is a long practice, and I think a lot of consideration could be 
given to that, because it is a matter of tiding over, sometimes, and it is 
not only good for the farmer himself, but I think it is another solution. 
It might be a better solution sometimes, than a direct small handout 
to the farmers, to keep agriculture sound and to keep the farmers 
substantial. 

But, I think we will have to consider farming, in order to do that 
or any other solution, on the economic unit, whether it may be 25 
acres, or whether it might be, like I understand in some of the areas 
in the West, huge acres, it still might not be an economic unit, so you 
can’t, in my opinion, confine it to acres. : 

Mr. Tuompson. All right. Thank you very much, Mr. Upton, for 
your contribution. 

Mr. Fred D. Stovall. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Stovall is getting seated, I 
would like to say 1 word or 2 about Mr. Stovall. 

Planning a committee hearing like this and all of the detailed work 
that goes into it, does not just happen. There is a lot of work and a 
lot of planning and thinking, and just plain backbreaking work be- 
hind it. I did not do it myself, and I want to give credit to the 
people who did it. 

Of course, I worked with them. 

Mr. Fred Stovall here is also president of our county farm bureau. 
Mr. Stovall. Mr. Jackson, our county agent, his assistant, Mr. DePriest, 
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Mr. Stephens, owner of radio station WKSR, Mr. Arney Curry, of 
Curry Motor Co. and Mr. Harry Bryan, of Bryan Seed, and also a 
farmer—those are the people who have gone to the trouble of plan- 
ning this for your comfort and for the committee’s comfort, so that 
these hearings can be brought about here in Pulaski. 

I thought I should make mention of that, and thank them. 

Mr. TxHompson. It is a mighty fine thing—thank you very much, 
Mr. Bass. 

Proceed, Mr. Stovall. 


STATEMENT OF FRED D. STOVALL, PRESIDENT OF THE GILES 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Srovatn. I am Fred Stovall. I was born and reared on the 
farm, and I have spent my entire life on the farm. This life has been 
hard, interesting and challenging, but I still love it. 

I do general farming, including dairy, hog raising, corn, small 
grain, rice, and cotton. 

My statement will be brief and to the point. 

Today a sad chapter is being written in America, so far as the 
average farm family is concerned. It is this: There is a voracious 
scramble going on between organized labor, industrial capitalists, and 
the Federal Government. 

This give and take game between labor leaders and capitalism is 
pouring millions of dollars into the Federal Treasury. Each is 
getting more money, therefore why shouldn’t they be happy. 

We do not intend necessarily to criticize or condemn either one of 
these great segments of our country, but what about the farm family? 

While the rest of the country 1s enjoying prosperity, the farmer 
who does his own labor and provides his own capital receives very 
little for his labor and in many cases cannot pay the interest on his 
investment. 

In other words, the farmer is in the midst of a demoralizing de- 
pression. 

What can be done about this situation ? 

Mr. Chairman, I have gone out on the limb a little bit, in making 
some suggestions. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is what we came to hear, Mr. Stovall. 

Mr. Srovauu. There is a great need for leadership at the head of our 
United States Department of Agriculture that has the authority, the 
grit, and the determination to take command of this situation and 
bring calm out of chaos. 

No. 2. Surpluses. In piling up huge surpluses, we are defying the 
time-tested law of supply and demand. Even though we farmers dis- 
like controls, we must have rigid controls, on all basic commodities, 
until the surplus can be removed. 

Controls should also be put on American capital going into foreign 
countries and producing agricultural products in competition with 
the American farmer. 

No. 3. Price supports on all controlled crops should be at not less 
than 100 percent parity. It is ridiculous to expect the farmer to pro- 
duce a crop at less than cost. No other group in our country is ex- 
pected to do this. 
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No.4 issubsidy. Basically, we are all opposed to subsidies, however, 
as an emergency for acreage taken out of production, some subsidy 
may be necessary. Many will argue that so long as other groups are 
being subsidized, the farmer may as well receive his share, perhaps this 
is right. 

No. 5 is credit. Some form of credit at a low rate of interest should 
be provided for farmers that are behind financially and cannot pay 
the present rate of interest. 

No. 6 is tariff. High tariffs, that have been set up for the benefit 
of American industry at the same time are destroying foreign markets 
of the American farmer, should be removed. 

Many time has the farmer’s willpower, his patience, and his faith 
been tested, when he was confronted with droughts, floods, storms, 
disease, and insects, but usually he comes through with the determina- 
tion that next year will be a better year. 

So, in closing, I would say that what the farmers want is an oppor- 
tunity to work, produce, get value received for his products at the 
market place, and live modestly. 

Does this minority group that makes such a great contribution to- 
ward feeding and clothing this great Nation of ours deserve any less? 

May God forbid that the day will ever come when an American 
family cannot live on American soil and make an honest and decent 
living. 

Mr. THompson. ‘Thank you, Mr. Stovall. 

Are there any questions from the committee ? 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an observation. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Evins. I think Mr. Stovall made a very constructive and splen- 
did and helpful statement. I believe he started off by stating that 
leadership was needed at the top. He suggested strengthening farm 
credit. I do not believe he agrees with the proposition that there has 
been too much aid to the farmer. There have been some press releases 
or reports that farm prosperity is a dream world. 

Well, I think that we can achieve farm prosperity, and I do not 
agree with the reporters that there has been too much farm credit. 

I believe your testimony pointed out that fact. I believe you made 
a very helpful statement. 

Mr. Srovati. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other observation that I would like to 
make. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right. 

Mr. Srovatit. We have a number of small cotton farmers in Giles 
County, and they are greatly concerned about this proposal to reduce 
the price on cotton. They feel that it is better to keep the support 
price high, even though it means a reduction in acreage. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I thank you very much for that observation, Mr. 
Stovall. 

The next witness is Mr. Albert Jobe. 

While he is coming up, let me explain to our guests here today why 
we ask you not to applaud. 

The witnesses are addressing the committee, and it might divert 
them. The first thing you know they would be talking to you and 
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trying to persuade you as to something you already know and already 
agree with. 

~ Also j in the interests of saving time, we suggested you withhold any 
applause that you may feel like. giving until we adjourn. Then there 
will be ample opportunity to applaud. 

Mr. Jobe, will you go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT JOBE, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. Jose. Mr. Chairman, I am Albert Jobe from Montgomery 
County, Tenn. Lama farmer. I work for the Production Credit As- 
sociation, and I worked for the Farmers’ Home Administration for 
19 years. 

1 have spent all of my time all of my life working with the family- 
type farmers. I know many of their problems. 

I have the satisfaction of knowing that I have been able to help 
many of these farmers overcome some of their difficulties. 

These farmers definitely need financial aid, and some of them need 
technical advice in order to improve their efficiency of their farm oper- 
ation, but I have found that, above everything else, these farmers need 
encouragement and kindness. 

Without that, they will not accept financial aid or technical advice. 

It is absolutely necessary for these people to have confidence and 
faith in the people that they are working with, and they cannot be 
regimented or driven, regardless of what you have to offer them, or 
how badly they need it. 

It seems impossible for men in Washington to know the individual 
problems or the solutions for these individual families. Neither can 
they send a stranger upon these farmers to help them, because it takes 
long years of hard work in order to develop a spirit of cooperation, so 
that you can work with these farmers. 

I believe that this solution will have to be worked out locally and 
with local people. 

I have worked with these people all my life, and I am working with 
them now, and I plan to continue to work with them. It is indeed a 
good feeling to know that you are in a position to help farmers that 
are in need. 

Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Jobe, there is a saying—and I wish I could re- 
member the name of the person I heard say it—but he said “Recovery 
begins in the minds of men,” and I thought of that when you said the 
farmer ought to know somebody is trying to help them. 

Now, I hold out to you that the members of this committee are very 
deeply interested in the problems, and I hope when we leave here, that 
they will realize that they had some friends to come around, trying 
to find out what was wrong and what to do about it. 

I hope we leave with you, above everything else, a little hope of 
recovery. 

Any questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Jobe. 

Mr. Plummer Hodges. 
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STATEMENT OF PLUMMER M. HODGES, SR., MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. Honers. Mr. Chairman, I am Plummer Hodges, of Montgom- 
ery County, in middle Tennessee. 

I own and operate the very same farm which I was born on. We 
have a small dairy consisting of 50 cows and heifers. We grow both 
dark fired and bur ley tobacco, small grains, corn and other feedstuffs. 

I am now president of Clarksville Milk Producers Association, and 
I have been on the farm all my life, with the exception of different 
work with the county agriculture commitee. 

At the present time I am one of these part-time farmers that have an 
outside job. I am connected with the radio station, doing the farm 
show. It helps me keep in touch with hundreds of farmers through- 
out middle Tennessee and southern Kentucky. By my association with 
these farmers, and conversations with them, I cannot agree with this 
new concept of farming, wherein it is being advanced by some, wherein 
the small farmers are encouraged to quit ‘the farm and go into public 
work, because of the fact these very small farmers are the real back- 
bone of agriculture. 

I can cite an illustration of that stickability. One farmer in Mont- 
gomery County, Tenn., bought a farm in 1940 through the Farmers 
Home Administration, with a 30-year term. He had 8 acres of dark 
tired tobacco with 1 mule, and he paid for the farm in full in less 
than 6 years. Mind you, that was in 1940, 15 years ago. He has 
since bought two other farms, paid in full for both, and just last spring 
bought his first tractor. 

The small farmer buys his goods from the local merchant, trades 
at home, and he spends within his income—sometimes in excess of 
his income—but rarely borrows as heavily as in proportion with the 
larger farmers. He is able to reduce expenditures by tightening his 
belt. He likes to build his land, and finds time to build his com- 
munity. 

Can you picture a community of large landholders with no small 
part-time farmers? To my know ledge and experience, the small 
farmer contributes more to the community and the church and the 
school than the big operators. 

It is my opinion that we will have the small operators with us 
longer than the large operators, because in the last 3 years large opera- 
tors are fast growing into smaller farmers, while most small operators 
have held on like leeches. 

Many farmers have expressed to me, tobacco growers especially, 
the need for a more expanded crop-insurance program, a program 
insured to guarantee the farmer a cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit on his cash crop. We think that would be possible in Mont- 
gomery County. Our crop insurance guaranties range from $199 to 
$212 per acre. And we wonder, with tobacco acres, could it not be a 
policy that would guarantee an income to us and let us pay a premiuin, 
wherein in the long run there would be a profit for the Government 
and there would not be a subsidy to the farmer ? 

I think farmers like the words “100 percent of parity”—my neigh- 
bors do, although we are not going to grumble at 90 percent. 
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Most farmers I know tell me 90 percent is plenty low, and we do 
not like to go lower than that. We do not think we can get rich taking 
in less and less money on the crops we produce. 

A large part of this State now, Mr. Chairman, is overgrown with 
worthless brush, sage, and other wild growth. We have a slogan 
here, “Keep Tennessee Green”. We must first clear it up. 

A program of land clearing and seeding in permanent grasses and 
legumes should be No. 1 on any farm program. It will make the 
country beautiful, whereby the farmers, especially including the sma!] 
operators, will get this non-crop acres, having it terraced and green 
would be very popular. 

This is a job that needs doing if we are to survive and feed the 
increased population of this and other nations. This is a national 
problem. 

Let us look at it this way: Put yourself in the farmer’s place, real- 
izing that everyone likes to make money—wouldn’t you! The truth 
is you could make more money in 10 years by gutting your farm. 
Why should the average farmer plant trees for future generations, 
when he could sell the timber now on the farm and retire on it. 

Why should he continue to build soil that already produces sur- 
pluses, and sell those crops for less than it cost him to produce them. 

The food for the people in the year 2,000 is as much one man’s 
responsibility as the others. Doesn’t that make it a national problem? 

Summarizing briefly, we farmers want an income insurance pro- 
gram whereby we can pay for our crop insurance and that will insure 
us against the hazards of nature and will also insure us against low 
markets, a guaranty of at least the cost of production. We will pay 
higher premiums for such insurance and more farmers will carry it, 
making the Government a profit instead of a loss. We want to build 
our soil, conserve the water and make the farms beautiful and per- 
manent. That too will pay off in a short time. You must figure the 
cost of clearing 20 acres of old fields, seeding them, liming them, and 
fertilizing them, and, if necessary, obligate the farmers to keep them 
in grass for a certain number of years, in order to be eligible to re- 
ceive cash benefits for them. A few cows or sheep will pay the entire 
cost in less than 10 years. Give them the money, it will come back to 
the Governmnet in increased tax value, and we will make our future 
food and fiber supply sure. 

The farm program is and should be bigger than political parties. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. Any questions from the committee? 

Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Hitchinson in the room ? 

Mr. Edward Jones? Is he here? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN SHELTON WILDER, TENNESSEE 
AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Witper. On behalf of the Tennessee Agricultural Council, and 
speaking for Mr. J ones. 

Iam a cotton farmer from Fayette County, Tenn. 

First I would like to briefly tell you about the Tennessee Agricul- 
tural Council. It is a young organization, having been chartered in 
1955, in March of that year, under the Public Welfare Act. 
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Its objects and purposes are to foster, encourage, develop, and pro- 
mote plans, activities, programs, and other courses of action which 
will improve the agricultural, industrial, commercial, civic, and eco- 
nomic welfare of the people of Tennessee. 

It is a nonpolitical organization and will not endorse or oppose 
any candidate for public office. 

Since its formal entity, the Tennessee Agricultural Council has 
grown with much rapidity. It embraces farmers and related industry 
and business. 

The keymen in business and agriculture across the cotton growing 
area are fully behind this movement. It speaks for the farmer and 
businessman. 

Tennessee has been hard hit in the cotton acreage reduction pro- 
gram, the reason being that a large number of people are dependent 
upon cotton as the sole source of their income in Tennessee. 

Special emphasis should be given to the hardship cases. We want 
to call your attention to the fact that there are many hardship cases 
over and above 5 acres, and in a number of instances, the tenant on 
the large farm is equally hard hit. 

The farmers of ‘Tennessee are fast losing their income, and it has 
now reached the place that it is very definitely being felt by all seg- 
ments of our population. On the other hand, the prices paid for the 
commodities that a farmer must buy have continued to increase by 
leaps and bounds. There is no indication at present that any relief 
is in sight for a letup in price increases for the things he must buy. 

Likewise we farmers have no reason to believe that our income will 
increase, but that it will continue to decline as it has been doing for 
the past number of years. 

It is our opinion that the serious need for some relief must be rec- 
ognized, and that immediate steps be taken to correct these existing in- 
equities. It is a recognized fact that the farm family needs help, : and 
unless something is done to correct this condition, there will continue 
to be less and less farm families on our farms. 

Inasmuch as the time today is limited, and we know there are others 
to be heard, we would like to list seven items which, in our opinion, 
will correct, to a large extent, the existing problems of the cotton 
farmer and the entire cotton industry. 

We urge for your special consideration these items: 

(1) Minimum exports of 5 to 514 million bales annually. 

(2) Sale of cotton for export at competitive world prices, to achieve 
this goal. 

(3) Increase in acreage for 1956 to 21,500,000 acres. 

(4) Price supports for cotton at 90 percent of parity with recog- 
nition that it is desirable to shift the parity formula to a more modern 
basis. 

(5) A national cotton acreage reserve over and above the national 
allotment to prevent undue hardships for small farms. 

(6) Authorization for United States mills to purchase raw cotton 
equivalent of textiles exported at the export price. 

(7) Protection for United States mills on the domestic goods 
market. 

That is the formal statement that I have to present. 
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And now, just off the cuff, I would like to present some of the hard- 
ships that exist: 

First of all, I would like to tell you what I do. I operate a business 
in Fayette County that is an old business, founded in 1909. It is a 
financing business. We finance crop loans. We finance around 300 
families, and I see these families every day. I know the hardship that 
is theirs. I know that some of them have such a small acreage that 
they cannot get even the necessities of life any more. 

I remember when, in 1953, when we were faced with the cut in 
acreage, and I remember the fear that spread over these people. They 
were afraid. They were afraid of a depression. They were afraid 
that the whole economy was going to fold up. But it worked out that 
it did not, for labor, but went ahead. Labor in a very fast stride and 
move, has advanced, but they have found themselves in a squeeze. 

In 1953 they were afraid to leave the farm because they knew if they 
went to town they might not get a job. But that situation has changed 
now. He realizes that on the farm there is not much left for him and 
the town looks encouraging to him, so this year we are going to see 
a mass movement of eal out of our area into the cities, because 
they just absolutely do not have enough cotton to live on. 

We need more cotton. We have a number of families with less than 
1 acre of cotton per individual in the family, and it is absolutely im- 
possible for them to live on that amount. 

Look just briefly to the design of the law in its inception: It was 
set out to help the people to hold their income high, to protect them, 
but it seems as time has passed, that the program has gotten bigger 
than the people. Now we find people in Tennessee being displaced and, 
at, the same time, we have to bring in large numbers of Mexican labor 
on account of mechanization in the West with cottonpickers. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Apernetuy. May I ask one question ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Asernatoy. What is your name, sir? 

Mr. Wiper. John Wilder. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Wilder? 

Mr. Wiper. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Wilder, I am sure there is not a member of 
this committee, not one Member of Congress, who would not like to see 
an allotment of 2114 million acres of cotton. But the cotton has to be 
sold. The objective of the program, and I think we have to stick with 
the object, is to try to bring the production in line with demand. 

I do not imagine you etal too much about the 1930’s, from 
the looks of your face. But I do. I remember that cotton dropped 
down to 7 and 8 cents a pound. They had a lot of cotton. In fact, 
they had 27 million acres of cotton, but they could not make a go of it. 
It was not because of price, it was because of surplus. 

So in consideration of that, this program was worked out, and it 
took a long time to do it, many years. This was in the making for 
20 years. 

The Congress, the Government, the President, and everyone, pro- 
posed to the cotton farmer that if he would cut back, that this Gov- 
ernment would tax the rest of the people of the country so that they 
might support the price on it, with the hope that the price for cotton 
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would rise to an extent that taxing for supports would not be 
necessary. 

Cotton is a very storable commodity. We have two men sitting at 
this table today who are very fine men. They come, one from Maine 
and the other one from New York. They have constituents up there 
who do not grow a single bale of cotton. Their constituents have made 
a large contribution to this program. But we could not expect them 
to sell their constituents on the idea of supporting the price at 90 per- 
cent of parity, or even 75 percent of parity on 21,500,000 acres of 
cotton, any more than we might personally fly from here to Washing- 
ton or any other place. 

The only reason I mention that is so that there would be no hope 
held out there would be any possibility of an allotment of 21,500,000 
acres of cotton. 

Now the theory of this thing is that it is better to have a little cot- 
ton at a profitable price than it is to have a lot of cotton at a losing 
price. When you have a terrific production of cotton, 21,500,000 
acres, and they have really learned how to produce it now, the yield 
being what it would be, the surplus would be so terrific that it would 
hang over the heads of the American farmer for 25 years. 

Now, the law is so geared that with these higher and higher yields, 
there is bound to be less and less acreage, and as the law is right now, 
there will be a little less acreage next year than there was this year. 

The reason for that is that the yield is higher per acre. 

One other thing I would like for you to know, is that the average 
allotment to every cotton farm in the United States, from Carolina 
to California, is only about 16 acres. That is not much, but if they 
took the whole allotment and divided it up among the cotton farms of 
the Belt, from one end to the other, no one would have more than 16 
acres. That is the most anyone would have. 

I think you make a very good point when you say the tenants have 
to be taken into consideration. I think they have to be taken into 
consideration, too. I do not live in a tenant farming area, but there 
are a lot of tenants in my district. I represent a hill district. We 
imagine some times that a lot of big farmers are getting it all. That 
is not altogether true. In my area, actually the big farmer has been 
cut more than the small farmer. But still, that big farmer has a 
lot of tenants on that land. We have been told that there have been 
155,000 of those tenants put on the road this year. I do not know 
whether that is true or not. That is merely an estimate. But, every 
time you cut a man he is bound to cut off a tenant, and that tenant 
suffers as a result. 

‘This year we are making 14 million bales of cotton on about 16 mil- 
lion acres. You see what would happen if it ran up to 2144 million? 
I would like to see it, but I do not think it is possible, and I do not 
want to leave the impression that it is. 

Mr. Evins. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. I think what I heard from Mr. Wilder’s testimony and 
from the testimony of the people representing tobacco dealings is they 
are appealing for not cutting down acreage, not cutting tobacco and 
the cotton allotment, and they are recommending the solution to the 
problem is that of exporting and selling the products abroad. 
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At the close of Congress, approximately 100 persons, Congressmen 
and Senators, called upon the President. I was invited by Senator 
George. 

Mr. Abernethy and others were there. We present appealed to the 
President: “Let us sell our products abroad.” 

He said, “The Secretary knows what to do and has the authority to 
do it, but ’there is a conflict with the State Department. The State 
Department does not want to export. They want to import from 
oher countries.” 

“We implore you, Mr. President, to sell these surpluses abroad, 
At this time the farmers are getting tired of cutting tobacco and cot- 
ton acreage.” 

I think the gentleman made a splendid statement. I think it is up 
to this committee to remedy the further cuts and remedy the problems 
by exporting and sending abroad, just what the Members of Con- 
gress appealed to the President to do. 

Mr. Witper. Mr. Abernethy and Mr. Evins, we do not want 
Mexico or any other country to continue to absorb our reduction in 
acreage by increasing and expanding theirs. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That has been stated, but actually, that is not all 
of the facts. The foreign producers of ¢ and I have the ree- 
ords with me in my bag—have been increasing their acreage since 
1916. They have been increasing their exports since 1916—and this 
is another thing that we are faced with and we ought to know about 
and think about. 

Mexico and other countries are underselling us 4 cents a pound 
today. In addition to that, they have an export tax on the cotton 
they export. It is as high ‘as 3 cents a pound, so that is a total of 
7 cents that they are actually underselling us. I do not know how 
much their labor makes a day down there, Sebabie 30 or 40 or 60 
cents. I think they can make cotton and sell it at 15 cents a pound. 
I think they can do it. 

Mr. Wiper. I believe the American cotton farmer can compete 
with Mexico, India, or Pakistan, or anywhere in the world, providing 
foreign capital does not help those fellows produce in those countries. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What do you mean, providing foreign capital 

Mr. Wiper. I mean in some instances, American capital. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Well, that is a small portion of it. It is terrif- 
ically small. Suppose you had some money and you wanted to go 
down to Mexico and go into business. Do you think your Govern- 
ment should prevent you from doing it ? 

Mr. Wiper. I do not, sir; no, sir. But I do not think we should 
hold an umbrella over them either, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. If we lowered our cotton 4 cents a pound, do you 
not think they would cut their cotton 4 cents a pound too? 

Mr. Wixper. It seems to me to get out of the present pressing situa- 
tion the Secretary already has power to do so, as he does with the 
other commodities in the Commodities Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Avernetuy. That is right, as an emergency measure. 

Mr. Wiper. That is right. 

Mr. AsernerHy. Do not confuse it with a permanent measure. 
There is an indication that that is a permanent solution. As you 
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pointed out, it is purely an emergency measure, that might help us for 
a year or maybe 2 years. 

Mr. Wiuper. And after that time maybe we can work out some- 
thing of a lasting program and face the world situation and meet it. 

Mr. THompson. Any other questions? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add something. 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntter. I would like to add this to the observation that Con- 
gressman Evins made, which was a very excellent one, that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture went to Europe not too long ago just to explore 
right on the ground the possibility of foreign markets for American 
agriculture, and I think he is most anxious, Congresman Evins, to 
work out all of the vehicles which the Congress may provide, and also 
all the vehicles which the Administration can work out in relation 
to exporting the excess production of the American farm. I am very 
happy you brought that matter up, Mr. Evins. 

Mr. THompson. Any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Wilder. 

Mr. Rex Moses. 


STATEMENT OF REX MOSES, McMINN COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. Moses. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am 
Rex Moses, from McMinn County, Tenn., to qualify myself and the 
statement I shall make, I might tell you that I am president of our 
bureau and a director in the Milk Producers Association in which we 
have 600 producers, and chairman of the agriculture committee of our 


chamber of commerce, and an active leader in our 4-H Clubs. 

The reason I am bringing out cur 4-H Clubs and also our Future 
Farmers, is that I think they need to be tied into the picture because 
I think we need to think about tomorrow as well as today. 

In my area, we are having very few of these boys and girls staying 
on the farm. We are rapidly losing our potential farmers, for feed- 
ing our people of tomorrow. 

We have about 38 percent of our county that is in woodland, and 
it is a typical east Tennessee County, with a lot of good land and a 
lot of poor and eroded land. We need to get a lot of our eroded land 
into something that can grow into money, and the country is going to 
need, and that is, some pine trees. 

We now have a market for our pulpwood, and we are rapidly losing 
a great deal of our timber to this market, without sufficient seedlings to 
plant this land back into trees for the use of the future. 

Now, last year we did not have tree seedlings enough to supply the 
demand of the farmer, and the reason for that was because of the lack 
of funds that had been made available to all three of the nurseries of 
the TVA in production. I believe that if more money were allocated 
to the use of making available to the farmers of the Nation in the 
areas where they need tree seedlings, and the nurseries sufficient to 
grow these seedlings, it would be money well spent. 

Now, as to the soil bank that has been discussed here, that is part of 
my idea too. It might require an incentive payment, paid directly to 
the landowner or the farmer, whichever it might be, to take out the 
sufficient number of workers off the farmland, whether they be small 
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or large numbers, I think that could be easily determined, and to pay 
him an incentive payment large enough to justify his placing into 
these lands adapted grass and keep it out of cultivation, keeping him 
from harvesting it in any manner, and having that land for the future. 

Now, if we are paying $100 million a year or $1 million a day 
in storage money for our commodities, I believe you would well spend 
that same amount of money planting the ground and seeding it in 
good adapted grass and then making it stay there for 5 or 10 years, 
until we need it to produce. That would be decreasing our surplus 
immediately, if we took those steps immediately to do so. 

For the past 2 years, our prices, as you know, and as has been out- 
lined here, have declined so much that it has made it hard, but on top 
of that have been 4 years of continued drought in this area. 

Going back some, in 1940 I was one of those who purchased a farm 
under the Farm Security Administration, and since that time I served 
on the committee of the Farmers Home Administration, and I know 
the needs of credit for the farm families, especially the family-sized 
farm. 

We do not have sufficient credit today to take care of the young 
farmer who is going into the farming operation, mainly because of 
the cost of the expenditure that is so necessary there, so he has to 
hunt other employment, and instead of staying on the farm he has 
to move away from the farm. 

Mr. Bass. You brought out a point here that we heard at other 
places, and I would like to get your attitude on it. 

Do you believe that more young couples would go into farming 
as a business, or stay on the farm, if they had the capital to do it with / 

Mr. Moses. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Bass. Do you find the average farmer in your area past 59 
or 35 years old? 

Mr. Moses. Well, there are very few under 30. 

Mr. Bass. There are very few high school or college graduates now 
going onto the farm, as a regular family unit? 

Mr. Moses. There is only one in my community. 

Mr. Bass. Is that not true ¢ 

Mr. Moses. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you. 

Mr. Moses. I served on this credit committee of the Farmers Home 
Administration, and we had to turn down people who applied for the 
loans. The reason for that was there was not sufficient money to buy 
the farm where he could make a living on it, due to the increasing 
cost of the land. And there is another reason, a lot of older people 
did not have sufficient capital to make up the difference, or could net 
show the ability for them to be a good loan. Those things always 
strike into the same thing we are talking about, in doing away with 
our surpluses today, and having sufficient food, as well as fiber, to 
feed our Nation tomorrow. 

I make that statement brief, without any preliminaries. 

Mr. THompson. You made a very fine statement off the cuff. Thank 
you, Mr. Moses, very much. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I have one question. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Abernethy. 
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Mr. ApernetHy. What is your feeling about the price support argu- 
ment that we have in this country ? 

Mr. Moszrs. I think we need to be realistic enough to know that 
we cannot hope to continue going on unless we are making enough 
money to stay in the business. 

Mr. AserneTuy. Would you advocate the perpetuation of the flex- 
ible support idea, or 90 percent? What do you think about it? 

Mr. Moses. Until we find something better, I am going to have to 
stay with the 90 percent, because when you lower 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You are president of the Farm Bureau ? 

Mr. Mosss. I am, for the county—not for the Farm Bureau. I 
aim speaking now as an individual. I brought the other out to show 
that I am familiar with a great number of our problems in the county. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right. 

Mr. THompson. Any other questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Moses. 

Mr. J. C. Petty. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. PETTY, GILES COUNTY, TENN. 


. Perry. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is J. C. Petty, and I live in the south end of Giles County and 
operate and own a farm of 160 acres, and I also rent another farm of 
190 acres. 

[ do diversified farming, general farming, livestock, some row crops, 
some livestock, some grain and hay, and so forth. 

It has been my privilege to work with and talk with farmers of Giles 
County, as a member of Giles County, the ASC Committee, since 
March 1984 up until September 1954. 

It has given me a great deal of pleasure to know that I was being 
permitted to do my bit to help toward the objective—the increase of 
the welfare and happiness and security of the farmers, not only in 
Giles County, but in the entire State and Nation. 

At the same time, it increases the welfare and security of all of the 
people. The agricultural industry is basic in this country. The great- 
er percentage of the wealth of the Nation comes from agr iculture than 
from any other source. Agriculture is an industry in which the secu- 
rity, social and welfare of this Nation depends. If you let the people 
of this Nation be poorly fed, sheltered, and clothed for a period of 
time you will see an economic social collapse, and one of the best 
breeding places for communism, and we do not want that. 

I have always believed in soil conservation, and I think the success 
of agriculture depends largely upon how we build and conserve our 
natural resources, our soil and water resources. I think farmers 
should operate their farms with the full realization that those farms 
will be operated by future generations, and if they operate their farms 
with that in mind, when the time comes to pass them along to future 
generations, those future generations will not be forced to say “Here 
is the farm, but where is the fertility?” 

Some time ago I had an opportunity to listen to an address from 
a gentleman who spent 12 years in China. He was a missionary. 

‘He said something about their agricultural conditions. He said, 
“The Chinese people are making a very poor life on small plots of 
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ground, with gulleys around. The top soil has eroded and slid off. 
The Chinese are very poorly clothed and paid. The condition of that 
soil has been brought about because of the neglect to care for it 
through the years.” That is something we do not want to happen in 
this country of ours. In this country we have been engaged in the 
agriculture game for over 300 years, a little over 300 years. The land 
offered ample opportunity for growth when the pioneers started their 
sojourn over the flat prairies, the hills, hollows, and Western Plains, 

I read a piece in the paper that a long time ago the average depth of 
topsoil was 9 inches. Today the average is 5 inches. I think if it is 
true, if any part of it is true, we should stand up and take notice. We 
can’t farm successfully without fertility, and so on. 

Some years ago 80 percent of the people of this Nation lived on farms 
and followed agriculture. At that time is took 7 families to keep them- 
selves and 1 more family. Today, with people going into industry, in- 
dustrial plants in large cities, that situation has completely reversed. 
Only 13 out of every 100 live on farms today. Yet today, 1 farm fam- 
ily feeds itself and 8 other families. That gives you an idea of the ef- 
ficient job the American farm family is now doing. 

We have always considered the family-type farm as our greatest 
reservoir of our social and moral values. There is no way to retain the 
family-type farm unless farming is made profitable enough that people 
who love the land can afford to do so. 

You know, when springtime comes, the flowers bloom and the grass 
grows, and the American farmer is urged to scratch in the dirt. 

He goes forth with perspiration on his brow and a prayer on his lips, 
and hopes that his efforts may be rewarding. The people in nonagri- 
cultural professions should consider his hope and prayer. 

Upon his success depends how they eat and how they dress. There 
depends their physical well-being and happiness. 

I have been a farmer all my life, and was born and raised on a farm. 
I don’t think I went through a time that has been as hard as the last 3 
years. 

My son and I operate our farm together. Some time ago we had 
some hogs to sell. We could have sold them at 2414 cents, but we fed 
them 2 more weeks. Then we sold them for 171% cents. I don’t know 
why it was that those hogs dropped from 2414 to 1714 cents 2 weeks 
later. 

Now, you know there are two ways you gentlemen can help agricul- 
ture, and that is to accept legislation favoring and to reject legislation 
that does not favor agriculture. 

So I have some things that I think would be helpful to agriculture: 

The expansion of the farm-research program, whereby more uses 
and consequently better markets are found for farm commodities. 

More appropriations for the Federal farm program. I don’t think 
there has ever been money invested more wisely anywhere than the 
money invested for the Federal farm programs, for building and sav- 
ing the fertility of the soil. That has been the objective through the 

ears. 

I think there ought to be improvement in farm-credit fields, and I 
think there ought to be better experiment stations. I don’t think there 
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has ever been a time in the history of this Nation where the States, 
counties, and Federal Government did as much as they are now doing 
for agriculture at the present time. This Government sponsors various 
programs. As Federal Government-sponsored programs, there are 
the Extension Service, the Home Demonstration Department, Soi! 
Conservation, experiment stations, agricultural colleges, research 
work, and they put out bulletins on the life of the farm. But, there 
is a Whole lot of difference in the price of what you buy and what you 
get for what you sell. : ; ' 

Now, the farmer only gets about 60 percent of the consumer’s dollar. 
The rest of it goes to transportation, and all that kind of stuff. 

Mr. AperNETHY. Less than that. 

Mr. Perry. And I think they ought to have more Federal aid to 
education. The future of this country depends a whole lot more on 
the education of our young people. I think they ought to have 100 
percent on farm commodities. If you have 75 percent on farm com- 
modities, that means you hand the man a dollar and he hands you back 
75 cents. Of course, you hand him a dollar’s worth of commodities 
and he hands you back 75 cents of what he has to sell. I think exemp- 
tion from Federal taxes on gasoline and farm-productivity supplies 
should be made. 

Expansion of rural electrification: I do not think anything ever 
happened in this country that took the hardships and drudgery out 
of farm life more than the rural electrification system. I believe that 
in the farm program it should not change. What is good for soil con- 
servation today is good for soil conservation tomorrow. I think we 
ought to get some program and let the farmers understand that pro- 
gram and not change it like they do—they change it every little bit. 

If the farmers hear of one one time and another another time, they 
do not know what to do. I don’t think they should make the changes. 
I think the Commodity Credit Corporation should be strengthened. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you very much, Mr. Petty. Your ideas will 
be of a great deal of value to us. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I would like to congratulate this witness on this 
statement. He made an excellent statement and made it extemporane- 
ously. I bet you are a good farmer. 

Mr. Perry. I’d better be. I have not been making any money now. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You are a good farmer, but you do not have the 
equipment ? 

Mr. Perry. Yes. Money is short, and is going to stay short at the 
present time. 

Mr. Tuompson. Allright. Mr. John W. Carney. 

It is now 3:45, and in an hour and 5 minutes from now we are 
going to adjourn and will not have a chance to hear any more witnesses. 

Those of you who may not have been heard, please remember what 
I told you at the beginning of the hearing, that you may file your 
written statements with your Congressman at any time within the 
next couple of weeks. They will be included in these hearings. 

The more briefly you present your story from now on the more of 
you we will be able to hear. 

Allright, Mr. Carney. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN W. CARNEY, STATE SUPERVISOR, 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Carney. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
John Carney, State supervisor, vocational agriculture. 

I feel that perhaps brevity would be in order. For that reason | 
intend to yield a major portion of my time to some farmer who might 
give you a better idea of what you should do in the way of legislation, 
to help the farm program. Before I yield, however, there is one thing 
that I would like to mention as being a need, in my mind, and this js 
a humble opinion of my own. 

I feel that for the most part the operator of the family farm has 
not been able to keep abreast of technical and mechanical advancements 
that have been taking place for the farmer. For that reason I think 
that possibly, on a long-range scale, education is one of our keynote 
things to be considered. 

I feel that the operator of the family-type farm right now needs 
instructions on farm-program planning. I think he needs capital, 
equipment, and management. I think he needs a home and home- 
living program planned. I think he needs some supervision and help 
on money management. Of course, I think that he needs all pertinent 
technical information to cover any plan that some technically trained 
person might help him develop. 

He would also need the careful and positive individual supervision, 
in order that he would carry out the above-mentioned areas. 

I would like to recommend to this committee that any legislation 
that you might enact in the future that would provide loans or incen- 
tive payments, would be contingent upon the recipient following a 
carefully worked out plan by some technically trained man, and fol- 
lowing the instructions of the individual responsible for that plan. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you, Mr. Carney, for your observations. 
Coming from you, they are of particular value. Now, we will be 
glad to consider your suggestions and we will not trouble you with 
any questions, but we will go on with some of these farmers. 

Mr. W. T. Murphey. 


STATEMENT OF W. T. MURPHEY, LEBANON, TENN. 


Mr. Murrney. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, | 
am a representative of the Tennessee Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, and I have five other jobs, and none of them pay a salary. 

Principally, I am a farmer. Therefore I am going to, with your 
permission, file my report for the Soil Conservation Districts of Ten- 
nessee, and talk to you just a minute or so on farming. 

Mr. THompson. Without objection, your statement will be filed. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. T. MurPpHEY, LEBANON, TENN., PRESIDENT OF THE TENNESSEE 
ASSOCIATION OF Sor. CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, AT PULASKI, TENN., OCTOBER 
13, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to testify before this committee and tell you something of the work of 
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the soil conservation districts in Tennessee. I will comment briefly since I 
understand there are many others to be heard. 

We have 85 soil conservation districts in Tennessee and 3 more counties are 
now organizing soil conservation districts. Our work is progressing nicely 
although our soil conservation district supervisors complain to me at times 
that more technical assistance is needed from the Soil Conservation Service to 
meet the demand of cooperating farmers who wish to do soil conservation work. 

I wish I could tell you that we are making lots of progress on the smaller 
farms, but it’s here that we seem to be doing the least in conservation work. 

Many of the small farmers just don’t seem interested. Many have off-farm 
jobs and farm on weekends. Many of these farmers are not too well educated 
and don’t know the services that our soil conservation districts have to offer 
while others who may be willing just do not have the cash or credit to pay 
the cost of the needed conservation. 

We have in Tennessee about 60 percent of our farmers classified as low-income 
farmers by the United States Department of Agriculture. According to the 
United States Department of Agriculture this 60 percent have incomes of less 
than $1,000 per year and their living standards are very low. 

Our soil conservation districts recognize this problem. Some soil conserva- 
tion districts are directing their technical assistance, furnished by the Soil 
Conservation Service, to many small farmers. One soil conservation district 
I know of in Tennessee is offering many incentives to these small farmers on 
poor land to practice conservation. This soil conservation district, in Madison 
County in west Tennessee, is making good progress although it is just beginning 
the program as a part of the small watershed development and conservation 
program. There are other soil conservation districts at work on this problem, 
but I won’t take your time to discuss it further here. 

We soil conservation district supervisors in Tennessee feel that this aid to 
small low-income farmers, to help them get more out of their land without 
damaging it further, is one of the important tasks ahead of us. We must help 
them to rebuild their land as rapidly as possible and keep it fertile. They 
seem to wear out their land—or allow it to erode in just trying to make a liv- 
ing—and this to me isn’t to the best interest of themselves, Tennessee, or the 
Nation. 

I don’t propose to suggest to this committee all the solutions. I don’t know 
all that ought to be done. I know the agencies can go a long way under their 
going programs if they will just do so. 

I feel further that our soil conservation districts in Tennessee ought to give 
this matter more attention. We are going to do so in my own soil conserva- 
tion district in Wilson County and urge other districts that have this problem 
to do so. 

These people need help; just how much they will take and how it ought to 
be done, I don’t know. I do think that a program along the lines the Farmers 
Home Administration has worked in the past is one way of doing it, although 
this seems rather slow. These people need lots of personal assistance out on 
their farms. All who get such help as becomes ayailable ought to begin such a 
program with a good soil conservation program. 

Again, I want to thank this committee and particularly our own Congress- 
man Ross Bass for inviting me to attend this hearing. 


Mr. THompson. You may proceed. 

Mr. Murpney. I appreciate being asked up here, and I am sorry that 
I cannot contribute anything toward solving this problem. It is so 
immense that I personally don’t know the answer. 

I am going to disagree with one gentleman that mentioned credit. 
In extreme cases I think credit would aid some farmers, but the 
farmer can’t get out of debt borrowing money. What he needs is a 
fair return on his investment and on his work, his labor. 

I live in a community that is no different from other communities; 6 
miles east of Route 11 and in Wilson County. Around me there are 
seven farmers who are making a living off the farm. They are not 
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operating the land only in very small degree at all—seven, within a 
mile and a half of my farm. 

Now, I don’t keep any dairy cows. I buy my milk and butter, and, 
for the benefit of these Giles County farmers, I did say “butter.” J] 
make my living principally on beef cattle. I have a commercial herd 
of Angus cattle, a few sheep, and a few hogs. Every year except last 
year I have shown a little profit.. Last year I was in the red. I don’t 
know yet how this year is coming out. I will average better than last 
year; but I do know that something must be done in order to keep 
this farmer on the farm. 

Farmers in my community, some of those farmers have been off the 
farm for 2 years. Most of them left this year, and the tenants have 
moved in some of those places, and some of them are vacant—no one 
there at all. 

That is about all I have to say. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you very much, Mr. Murphey. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. 

Mr. Evrns. Mr. Murphey is one of the esteemed citizens of Tennessee 
and my neighbor, and we appreciate the work he is doing in the soil 
conservation work of Tennessee. 

I wonder if you might venture to give the committee an observation 
on your favor or disfavor of the soil fertility bank program that has 
been advanced ? 

Mr. Murrpney. I don’t know enough about it, Joe, to comment on it. 
There is one thing I would like to say, though. 

Mr. Abernethy, I believe, has asked several of the people that have 
been up here about what they felt about this 90 percent of parity. 

I think we ought to have 90 percent of parity, or above—whatever 
it takes to insure a farmer a fair return on what he does, on his invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Evins. You would favor that program, and more ? 

Mr. Morreney. That is right. 

Mr. Evins Thank you. 

Mr. Trompson. All right. Thank you very much, Mr. Murphey. 

Is Dr. Pendergrass here ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. WEBSTER PENDERGRASS, COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


Dr. Penperarass. I am Webster Pendergrass, representing College 
of Agriculture, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

In compliance with Congressman Bass’ request in his letter relative 
to this hearing, I will confine my remarks purely to this low-income 
farm family problem and, further, in view of the late hour and the 
fact that I know you are all here interested in hearing from the 
farmers of this area, and persons close to this problem, I would like to 
file my report with the committee here, and just give a very brief 
résumé of it now. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. WEBSTER PENDERGRASS, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY 
oF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE, TENN., RELATIVE TO THE Low INCOME FARM PRoB- 
LEM IN TENNESSEE AS PRESENTED TO A SUBCOMMITTEE FROM THE House Com- 
MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AT PULASKI, TENN., OCTOBER 13, 1955 


SITUATION 


Anyone familiar with agriculture in Tennessee is aware of the phenomenal 
change and great economic progress that has been made on commercial farms 
of the State in recent years. He is also aware of the large number of farmers 
that are trying to derive subsistence from the land, that have not been in a posi- 
tion to take full advantage of improved technology which means so much in in- 
creasing income across the State and Nation. 

A general picture of the low income problem in Tennessee is obtainable from 
day to day observation, but to secure a real insight into its magnitude and com- 
plexity requires a thorough and detailed study of the situation as it actually ex- 
ists. Such thoroughness and detail is inappropriate at this‘time but a brief 
résumé is necessary to an understanding of the problem and an appreciation 
for the improvement suggestions presented. 

There are 95 counties in Tennesse, 98 of which have been classified by the 
United States Department of Agriculture as disadvantaged areas because the 
income of a large portion of the farm population is too low to provide what is 
assumed to be a satisfactory living for the farm family. 

To select any family income figure and call anything below that level low 
income is purely arbitrary. Regardless of what the income level of farmers 
may be, it is always possible to divide farm families into income groups and in 
relative terms define those at the lower level to the scale as low income families. 
This has been done with the groupings presented below. 


TABLE I.—Total net farm family income, 1949, for the North, the South, and 
Tennessee * 


Percent distribution All nonfarm 


families in 


100. 0 


19.3 
21.6 
45.8 
13.3 


2, 389. 0 


Under $1,000 
$1,000 to $1,999 


$5,000 and over 
PETE PI io oc cn nue eno cckeeee ; 


3/ pBBF| S 
SO] Creal! co 


— 
— 


1 Compiled from U. 8. Dapeetnenia of Commerce and Agriculture, Farms and Farm People and 1950 
Census of Population, p. B 42. 


2 The middle income when al! incomes are listed from the lowest to the highest. 


Tennessee farm families receiving less than $1,000 net income in 1949 com- 
prised 44.6 percent of the total. This was roughly three times as many as were 
found in the same income group in the North and slightly more—3.6 percent— 
than in the South as a whole. 

In the case of nonfarm families in Tennessee, only 19.3 percent received less 
than $1,000 net income in 1949. 

By far the largest number of Tennessee farm families fall in the group re- 
ceiving less than $1,000 net income, The same is true for the South as a region, 
but in the Northern States the largest number fall in the group receiving from 
$2,000 to $5,000 net income. 

The median net income of Tenressee farm families in 1949 was $1,160 as 
compared with $1,284 in the southern region and $2,438 in the North. The 
median income for nonfarm faniilies in Tennessee was $2,389. 


69255—56——25 
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SOLUTION SUGGESTIONS 


In making suggestions pointed at a possible solution to the low-income prob- 
lem it is assumed that the objective is not to devise ways to equalize the income 
of all farm families but rather to assist these people in becoming more produc- 
tive either as farmers or in some other occupation so that they might make a 
greater contribution to the economy and enjoy at least an acceptable minimum 
level of living. 

Realizing the many implications involved in formulating a program for in- 
come enhancement for farmers generally or the low-income group in particu- 
lar, a few suggestions are presented that it is believed may contribute in part to 
the solution of the problem under consideration. 


I. Increased productivity of low income farmers in their present activity 


A. Expansion in credit and technical assistance tailored to the needs of low- 
income farmers. Intermediate and long term credit for farm enlargement and 
improvement appears to be an important need among low-income farmers who 
wish to continue in farming. Advisory services to individuals on the productive 
use of credit in improving their farm businesses is important in attacking the 
problems of low-income farmers. 

B. Increase incentive payments to low-income farmers and adjust them to bet- 
ter fit their needs. It is likely that such payments should cover practices that 
increase efficiency and encourage farm adjustments necessary to improve the 
productivity of the individual farmer. 

C. Expand agricultural research and extension to develop and encourage the 
initiation of more profitable organization and systems of farming. 

1. Research : 

(a) Problems related to low production needs to be examined in light of 
possible adjustments. 

(b) Knowledge of methods for improved utilization of labor on many low 
income farms is needed if the productivity of such farms is to be increased. 

(c) The process of accumulating fixed and operating capital and the procedure 
for making adjustments needs study. 

(d) Determination of the validity of generally recommended farm practices 
for farms of varying size would be of value to many low income farmers. 

(e) Proper procedures for intensification and farm business enlargements for 
low income farms in many areas need additional consideration. 

(f) More information is needed on the influence of intensification upon the 
individual farmer and agriculture in general. 

(g) Further attention needs to be given to the role of markets in low income 
farm improvement. 

(h) Research relating to the environment which will create a desire for 
improvement among low income farmers is needed. 

2. Extension: 

(a) Application of present knowledge in the field of labor utilization offers 
opportunities for advancement. 

(b&) To be able to influence low income farmers to accept and apply improve- 
ment practices, personal contacts will need to be increased. 

(c) Group contacts can be undertaken once the educational process is suffi- 
ciently advanced by personal contact and otherwise to justify them. 

(d) Special attention needs to be given to the preparation of educational mate- 
rials specifically suited to low income farmers. 

(e) The use of pilot farms to demonstrate improvement practices and guide 
workers in the dissemination of information in a manner applicable to low 
income farms deserves attention. 


II. Increased utilization of low income farm people in nonfarm occupations 

To facilitate rapid adoption of this suggestion, it would be necessary to provide : 

1. Information and labor market services that would enlarge opportunities for 
employment locally and outside the area. 

2 Educational and training opportunities to fit interested farm youth for 
nonfarm employment. 

3. Information and associated services to encourage industrialization in dis- 
advantaged areas. 
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III. Improve economic mobility of low-income farm people where adjustments 
on existing units to provide productive employment -is not feasible 
This might be more readily accomplished by— 
1. Providing industry with reliable information on the rural labor supply. 


2. Increasing the effectiveness of present services in securing and disseminating 
information on job opportunities. 


3. Developing a job counseling service to help people appraise the economic 
returns from alternative job opportunities. 


4. Facilitating the movement of workers to jobs or trades by various aids 
or grants. 


5. Expanding apprenticeship training. 


Mr. THompson. You may proceed. 

Dr. Penpererass. As far as this problem of low-income farm fam- 
ilies of Tennessee is concerned, and I will confine my remarks largely 
to Tennessee, I would like to point up one or two things to show the 
complexity of the problem here and the seriousness of it. 

Now, I have taken for a guiding connection delineating what you 
might call low-income farm families here, $1,000 net income as a basis. 

I know any figure could be selected, and certainly any figure in this 
connection would be arbitrary. I have taken that figure. 

Tennessee farm families receiving less than $1,000 net income in 
1945 comprised 43.6 percent of the total. This was roughly 3 times 
as many as was found in the same income group in the North and 
slightly more than 37.6 in the South as a whole. 

In the case of a nonfarm family of Tennessee, only 19.3 percent re- 
ceived less than $1,000 net income in 1949. 

By far the larger number of Tennessee families fall in the group re- 
ceiving less than $1,000 net income. The same is true for the South asa 
region, but in the Northern States, the largest number fall in the group 
receiving from $2,000 to $5,000 net income. 

The median net income of Tennessee farm families in 1949 was 
$1,160, as compared with $1,284 in the southern regions and $2,438 
in the North. 

The median income for nonfarm families in Tennessee was $2,389. 

Now that is that, as far as that particular phase of it, just to point up 
the situation here, and then I wouid like to move very briefly into some 
suggestions that we have in this connection. 

In making suggestions pointed at a possible solution to the low- 
income problem, it is assumed that the objective is not to devise ways 
to equalize the income of all farm families, but rather to assist these 
people in becoming more productive, either as farmers or in some other 
occupation, so that they might make a greater contribution to the 
economy and enjoy at least an acceptable minimum level of living. 

With that in view, I have suggested roughly three broad solutions, 
and each of those has some subtopics, which will be included in the re- 
port filed. 

The first of those is simply this: One of the possible solutions is in- 
crease the productivity of low-income farmers in their present activity, 
those farmers that want to, can, and will stay on the farm. 

In this connection, it is my feeling that expansion in credit and 
technical assistance, tailored to the needs of low-income farmers, 
should be given consideration. 

Increase incentive payments to low-income farmers and adjust them 
to better fit their needs, is another point that should be considered. 
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Finally, in that connection, some expansion in agricultural research 
and extension, to develop and encourage the initiative of more possible 
organization and systems of farming, certainly is needed. 

It is further my feeling that consideration should be given in one 
other broad category, and that is, increased utilization of low-income 
farm people in nonfarm occupations. 

To facilitate rapid adoption of this suggestion, it would be neces- 

sary to possibly provide information and labor market services that 
would enlarge opportunities for employment locally and outside the 
area, educational and training opportunities to fit into cities the farm 
youth for nonfarm employment, and information and associated serv- 
ices to encourage industrialization in disadvantaged areas. 
_ And finally, the third category, improve economic mobility of low- 
income farm people where adjustments on existing units to provide 
productive employment are not feasible. This, I believe, might be 
more readily accomplished by providing industry with reliable infor- 
mation on the rural labor supply, increasing the effectiveness of 
present services in securing and discriminating information on job 
opportunities, developing a job-counseling service, to help people ap- 
praise the economic returns from alternative job opportunities, facil- 
itating the movement of workers to jobs or trades by various aids or 
grants, and by possibly expanding apprenticeship training. 

That concludes the report. 

Mr. Tuompson. Doctor, thank you very much. 

The only thing you have not touched on—and I imagine you have 
given it a great deal of thought—is the necessity for getting our pro- 
duction to the market wherever we can find a market. 

Dr. PenverGrass. Absolutely. 

Mr. Tuompson. None of this is any good until someone is eating, 
wearing, or using the products. 

Dr. Penvererass. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Dr. Penpererass. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. We are sorry we kept you here so long. Will you 
wait a moment? Maybe some of these members have some questions. 

Thank you. You covered it so well and thoroughly that we have 
not. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. McMiuixan. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation ? 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. McMuttan. I have more than one reason to be concerned with 
the affairs of the people here in Tennessee. , 

About 18 years ago I married one of your fine girls over here in 
Maury County, and up to this date I cannot say a word against Ten- 
nessee without getting in a fight. 

Mr. Txompson. I think that ought to go on the record, by all means. 

Mr. Bass. Congressman McMillan’s wife is a niece of the former 
postmaster in Pulaski, Mr. English. 

Mr. THompson. Like the rest of us, he outmarried himself, too. 

All right, Mr. Rayburn. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN K. RAYBURN, PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, PULASKI 


Mr. Raysurn. I certainly appreciate the invitation to be here. I 
am John K. Rayburn. _I own a farm, and have owned it since 1940. 
However, I am a small-town businessman, and at the present time 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of Pulaski. My interest is 
with small farmers, since I deal with them directly. 

Mr. THomrson. What is your business? 

Mr. Raysurn. I am in the farm-implement business. 

Mr. Grant. What kind? 

Mr. Raysurn. The farm-implement business. We deal directly 
with the farmer. 

This is a small-farmer area, and most of our farmers are in the final 
stage just before financial collapse. 

Large-farm operators are staggering under the burden caused by 
the cost-price squeeze, 3 years of drought, and limited credit terms on 
heavy machinery purchases. 

The present farm policy as directed by our Secretary of Agriculture 
will eventually eliminate some of our surpluses—also several hundred 
farmers. 

The farmer needs to receive 100-percent parity for his products, so 
that he can keep abreast with part of the gains of labor. 

Government protects the wage raises of labor and by so doing largely 
protects the manufacturers’ prices of finished goods. 

Therefore, Government can, and should take immediate steps to 
insure a fair price for the farmers, as far as is possible, by appro- 
priate legislation. 

I would like to offer some suggestions, and with these I make apol- 
ogies, because I know the problems of making correct legislation for 
such a problem as we now have in regard to surpluses. 

First, raise all prices to 100 percent of parity, as promised by our 
good President before election. 

Second, strict acreage control of all crops, to discourage unusual 
surpluses. 

Third, pay farmers a direct rental for diverted acres, if that is 
feasible. 

Now, that has been called by another a land bank, discussed by the 
previous man, a conservation service. There is great potential in 
that direction. 

Fourth, continued effort on the part of Government to dispose of 
surpluses through its present channels. 

Fifth, seek disposal on foreign markets. Use the 2-price system, 
if necessary—or any other system to work off these surpluses during 
the present emergency. 

As to dairy products, which are one of the leading things that our 
county is particularly interested in—first, raise parity to 100 percent 
of the present base average. 

Now, 100 percent might be 10 percent too much, but at least go in 
the opposite direction from where we are now. 

Second, adjust prices direct with the producer. The Brannan-type 
plan should be worked up. : 
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So often the things that come to farmers, they never get the money 
that was intended that they should get. If too many hands handle 
the money it just doesn’t do them any good, They don’t pay bills in 
little implement businesses, or any other kind of business—if you 
know what I mean. 


Adjust the prices direct with the producer, if any type of Brannan 
plan were worked out. 

Third, if surplus continues, control the number of cows by methods 
similar to acreage control of cotton. Let every operator have a mini- 
sr of five cows to produce enough to provide a few of the necessities 
of life. 

That is just a personal idea, and I expect the Farm Bureau, and 
a lot of others are continuing along with that particular idea. 

However, our farmers are in desperate need at the present time, 
and eventually they will be self-sustaining families again, provided 
they are given a chance to make an honorable living, in comparison 
to the recent wage raises. 

I would like to say that I am not opposed to organized labor re- 
ceiving reasonable pay. We never could expect to reduce that. They 
are entitled to whatever they may earn, but our farmers need to earn 
something in step with what the wage earners receive. I thank you 
again, for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Mr. THomeson. We are much obliged to you for your testimony. 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask the gentle- 
man one question here, since he is in the farm machinery business? 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Jennings? 

Mr. Jennrineos. There has been a great amount of information ve- 
ceived and questions asked about credit for farm machinery. How 
do you handle credit on farm machinery to the farmers? 

Mr. Raysurn. I am glad you asked that question. We have two 
fine local banks here, and under normal circumstances, they handle 
the average farmer. 

However, it is becoming more and more difficult for them to extend 
terms long enough for a family that is really in need to buy that 
machinery. They have already obligated themselves, and they simply 
need longer terms than the local banks and commercial banks find 
they can extend. 

Mr. Jenninos. Under the present farm conditions, do you not find 
it difficult, and that farmers go in debt for farm machinery under 
present prices? 

Mr. Raysurn. That is correct. It has hampered sales and a dealer 
cannot conscientiously encourage a farmer to leap into something lhe 
knows will end up in financial suicide—or has. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right, gentlemen—is that all ? 

Thanks for appearing here. 

Mr. Raysurn. As far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is Mr. Jennings here? 

While he comes up the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr Apernetuy. Mr. Chairman, it is with considerable embarrass- 
ment and with regret, of course, that Mr. McMillan and I have to 
leave in just a few minutes, in order to catch a plane back to Wasi- 


ington. 
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I certainly deeply regret that it is going to be necessary for us to 
leave here before we have had an oportunity to hear all of the wit- 
nesses, 

However, I want to say that the hearing has certainly been very 
goods ie testimony has los good and it has been interesting and 
varied. 

I also would like to say on behalf of myself and Mr. McMillan that 
it has been a pleasure to have been here in the hometown of our col- 
league, Ross Bass. It was with considerable pleasure that we welcomed 
him as a member of our committee, back early this year. He has con- 
tributed materially to our labors and our efforts, and I think you 
people have been very wise in your choice of your representation in 
Washington. I want you to know that I think you used exceedingly 
good judgment in the selection of Ross Bass. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. I would like to say one 
thing for Ross Bass, while it is on my mind. 

He has never failed to attend a committee hearing to my knowledge. 
Nor can I remember having been on the floor of the House and not 
seen him on the job. 

Now, after Mr. Jennings finishes, I am going to ask Mr. Herman 
lowell to testify. 

All right, Mr. Jennings. 


STATEMENT OF ARON JENNINGS, FAYETTEVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Jennines. I am Aron Jennings, president of the Lincoln 
County, Tenn., Farm Bureau, with a membership of 1,084. I am also 


a trustee of Lincoln County Electric Membership Corp. with a mem- 
bership of 5,600, and also a justice of the peace in Lincoln County. 

Therefore, I am in contact with farmers of this county every day, 
and I think I know the conditions of farmers in this county. 

May [ at this time express my appreciation for appearing before you 
for sree of agricultural matters relating to the family-sized 
farm 

I do not know what sized farms are placed in this category, but I 
do know that most all farmers in this county are losing money from 
their farm operations, not counting the farmers’ own labor at any- 
thing. 

e know that we have a surplus of farm commodities, but they 
could prove a blessing if used in the right way. 

America has the highest standard of living of any nation. Labor is 
receiving the highest salaries of any nation. Industry is declaring the 
biggest dividends on record. I do not think they want the farmers’ 
income to continue dropping as it has for the last 2 or 3 years, knowing 
that if the farmers’ plight continues, they will eventually suffer, as the 
farmer is now suffering. 

Most farmers are not buying new machinery now, and machinery 
repair costs are up about 100 percent in the last 4 years. 

Farmers are only buying repairs and supplies that they are eom- 
pelled to have, in order to continue their operations. This will soon 
reflect on the dealer, compelling him to buy less from the manufac- 
turers; manufacturers will lay off laborers, and we can soon be in a 
panic unless something is done for the farmers immediately. 
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Farmers should have cost of production and enough profit to buy his 
family clothes and a few Christmas presents. 

I have stated the condition of farmers in Lincoln County. Now, I 
would like to suggest some remedies that I think will help to Sealy 
some of these conditions : 

(1) Build bomb shelters near each city of 100,000 population and 
over, making them Jarge enough to hold most of the people of each 
city and 2 or 3 weeks of food “supply, and charge to Civil Defense; 
$7 million to $10 million spent in this way might mean the difference 
in whether we survive as a nation, 

(2) Appropriate money to buy surplus farm products to be used for 
hungry and displaced people of the world in gifts and whatever the 
Grovernment can get for them. 

(3) Cut foreign dollar aid to a minimum. It is impossible for 
farmers to continue paying 125 percent of parity for the things they 
buy and receive only around 80 percent for what they sell. 

The farmer should and must have 100 percent of parity to support 
the economy of the Nation. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Are there any questions from the members of the 
committee, of this witness ? 

Allright, sir. We thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Jennies. I have an itemized statement of three farms of my 
county, if you w ould like to hear them. 

Mr. Trompson. We would like to hear them, or you may make 
them a part of the record, if you wish. Why do you not just file them 
with your statement ? 

Mr. Jennines. All right. 

(The information is as follows > 


LINCOLN County, TENN. 


Pitts Bend Farm, about 162 acres 


Expense: Income : 


Feed and seeds___—__--~ 
Insurance 
Veterinary 


No fuel expenses, no repairs, and no depreciation on machinery charged. No de- 
preciation on buildings charged on this account. No personal service charge. 


Pea Ridge Farm, about 191 acres 


Expense: Income: 
Tobacco 


Repairs____----.... «oh Se 
Feed and seed 
Miscellaneous 
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Hay raised on farm. No fuel expense, machinery repairs, or depreciation 
charged on this account. No depreciation on buildings charged. No personal 
service charge. 


Renegar Farm, 60 acres 


Expense, labor $5, 25 | Income: 
Profit and loss 398. 60 AAA check 


Total 


No taxes charged. No fuel expenses, machinery repairs, or depreciation 
charged in this account. No personal service charge. 


Mr. Jenntnos. Also, if it is permissible for me to say so, I talked 
with a farmer this morning, and he told me that he bought a tractor 
and plow in 1945 for $1,616. The same tractor and plow costs $3,500 
today. 


Hogs were selling for from 27 to 29 cents per pound in 1945. They 
are selling for 15 cents toda 


Wire fence in carload is cost $2,300 in 1945. Today they are 
costing $4,500. 


Tractor tires are already up 15 percent this year and will be up an- 
other 7 percent before the year is out. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right, sir. 

Mr. Herman Howell has filed a statement for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN L. HOWELL, PULASKI, TENN. 


1. We feel that the land on which we live and try to make a living trom, 
should be classified according to the science of soil conservation and the actual 
past experience of the farmer. 

2. We feel that every small farmer in the South who grows cotton should be 
allowed to grow his highest allotted acreage during the last 3 years—that is from 
now on out—1956 and subsequent years. 

3. There should be strict Government controls of the middleman profit in its 
relationship to what the farmer receives for what he has to sell. 

4. There should be a cutback in the wage scale of organized labor. 

5. If you are going to continue to subsidize business and industry in a large 
way, why not give us our fair share of subsidies? 


Mr. Tuompson. Is Mr. Buford James here ? 

All right. And after Mr. James, Mr. Paul Malone will testify. 

Also, a statement of Mr. Ronald V. Sellers, Wales, Tenn., and a 
statement of Mr. J. W. Lecker will be filed in the record. 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


Re The farm economic situation 


UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Agricultural Subcommittee: 

I operate a 250-acre farm in Giles County for Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Regen, of 
Lebanon, Tenn. We have had an operating loss for 3 years running and expect 
the same result when we close the books for this year. 

Of course the decline in farm prices is not the sole reason for our losses. 
During these years there has been a severe drought here. I would also admit 
that my management has not always been infallible, but the chief reason for 
our failures has been the steadily narrowing gap between prices received and 
prices paid. If this gap applied to only one commodity we would have been able 
to overcome it since we have a diversified farm, but it includes everything we 
raise, 


69255—56——26 
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It has been assumed by many that a farm of this type and size was experiencing 
no difficulty in making a profit since we try to use progressive farming practices, 
For instance, mechanized farming, good crop rotations, high fertilization, irri- 
gation, good feeding and sanitation practices. However, with the drought and 
the economic pinch together, many of these practices have served to close the 
gap between overhead and profit. What I am trying to say is that if even the 
best farm practices are used on a sizable acreage you still are in the same price 
squeeze as your neighbor who uses mulepower on 50 acres or so and is more 
conservative as to his methods of farming. Actually when you try to operate 
’ on a larger scale your overhead in comparison is greater than his and you stand 
te lose more or are taking more of a gamble. 

From my own experiences with the Government-aid programs for the farmer 
thus far, I find that they are in many cases more detrimental than helpful. For 
instance, the drought emergency feed program has depressed the price of feed 
grains which we had for sale to such an extent as to make profit on them neg- 
ligible or nonexistent. Since we raised more than enough grain than for our own 
needs, we could not without swearing to a lie, apply for the cheap feed to feed 
our own cattle and hogs. 

As for Government loans on commodities raised by the farmer, I consider them 
a farce and feel that they are administered badly. Especially here in Giles 
County where we have no Government storage space. If you apply for a loan, 
on corn for instance, and use your own storage space you are apt to find yourself 
losing on the loan rather than gaining, because even though your storage space 
does not meet the Government standard your loan will be approved, but if the 
grain does not meet the same grade when you deliver it as when it was stored 
you will be docked accordingly. We have had some very bitter experience along 
this line. 

I feel that the Agriculture Department is topheavy with agencies which are 
supposed to be helping the farmer, but are so badly administered and are so tied 
by redtape that’their effect on the farmer is actually detrimental. For instance, 
I have known of times when farmers were encouraged by the Agrictulture De- 
partment to produce more and more of a commodity which was already in tre- 
mendous excess. What possible effect can this have but to further depress a 
declining market and make the farmer in general cry for a support price, which 
if given him would still cause more excess. 

It is pretty generally noted that business as a while is very good now, It is 
also true that industrial labor has the highest wages ever. Many farmers have 
lost their farms in recent years because they have had to help pay for good 
business and high wages for labor. Naturally, the cost of anything he buys goes 
up when a strike has been settled since management adds the increase in wages 
onto the total cost of the product and the farmer-consumer pays and pays. 

As to how our economic crisis, and that is exactly what it is in farming, can 
be stopped or straightened out, I can think of no positive course. Just how do 
you get out of a vicious circle? Even if a good idea is thought of we who are 
farming know from past experience that it will be kicked around politically by 
both parties until it is of no value to anyone save as a political issue. 

My sole suggestion would be that a bipartisan attitude be taken on this matter 
the same as is supposed to be in foreign policy. Surely as many great minds as 
we have in both Houses of Congress and in both parties can evolve a policy 
toward farm economics which will put us on a stable basis and prevent a mass 
move away from the land and ward off bankruptcy. 

The farmer is beginning to assume the same martyred stance as the school- 
teacher. He isn’t farming because of what it brings him monetarywise any more 
but because it is a way of life which he cherishes. 


Ronatp V. Setters, Wales, Tenn. 


STATEMENT oF J. W. LECKER, OF TENNESSEP 


Repairs on machinery was above normal, an average breakdown will take a 
good cow to pay for parts and labor to fit it. 

Farm prices are going down and steel prices are going up all the time. 

Labor on the farm wants short hours and union pay, and they have to have 
high wages to get by. 

Milk $2.90 for 4 percent butterfat; less if your test is below 4. The price and 
test go up and down to keep the milk income about the same regardless of 


° 
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number of pounds you sell. Retail milk is about the price per quart as we get 
for a gallon ; cheese, 65 cents and butter, 80 cents. 

The cotton, tobacco, and wheat bases have been cut, where you can’t have 
enough to make any money. 

Cotton, 3244 cents per pound; labor is 2% cents to 3 cents a pound to pick it. 
Cottonseed meal $3.45 a sack; have to pay 85 cents for 100 strainer pads. 

Veal calves about half what they were a few years ago. 

Beef selling for about 18 cents and buy beef 75 cents to $1; hogs, 15% cents; 
lard, 65 cents (4 pounds) ; laying mash—eggs, 40 cents a dozen. 

If you have to rent any land you have to give one-half and fuel, gas, and oil as 
high as it is you don’t have anything left for your part, not counting your time. 
A farmer’s time is not counted anything. 

Sell tomatoes at 214 cents a pound; buy back in winter for 15 cents to 30 cents. 

Fuel, gas, oil, fertilizer, feed, seed, and everything is too high for any profit. 

Parity is not what we were promised. 

The droughts have cut the farmers’ savings from the better years down to the 
red. If some change isn’t made we'll be using an Eisenhower slide instead of a 
Hoover cart. 


Mr. THompson. You may proceed, Mr. James. 


STATEMENT OF BUFORD JAMES 


Mr. James. Mr. Chairman and committee members, I have a very 
brief outline of my dairy farm down in the south end of Giles County. 

It is general farming, but our principal income is from grade A 
dairy. 

We have 157 acres in the farm and also rent 60 acres. We raise most 
of our feed, except supplement, when we can. 

Back in 1952 we didn’t make anything to speak of that year be- 
cause it was so dry. I bought corn and had hay shipped in from Indi- 
ana to feed our stock. We had little money saved up at that time and 
we used it for things like that, to be able to carry on. 

By 1954, the cattle, along with everything else that we had to sell, 
had gotten so cheap that we didn’t have money to pay our bills with 
and couldn’t buy the new equipment that we were in bad need of. 

I like farming very much, but will be forced to cut my operation 
soon if things don’t get better. 

I have 2 sons, one is 20 and one is 16, and I have advised them both 
to prepare themselves for something other than farming, that there 
is no future for them in farming. 

Unless the Government gives the farmers 90 or 100 percent of parity, 
or some other good assistance, there will be a very great number of 
farmers forced out of business each year, unless things get better for 
the farmers. 

I think on the quotas for the farms, if I have a cotton quota, I think 
that ought to be on the basis of the farming land that you have on the 
farm, and left on that farm and not turned back, if you don’t plant it. 
If we don’t plant our cotton acreage or any other crop, why, we can 
turn it back in and then some of our neighbors or somebody else gets 
it. That is not cutting down any. I feel if I have my base on my farm 
and each other farmer had the same, if we didn’t plant it, that would 
be an advantage toward getting better prices or something for the 
cotton, the crop, whatever it might be. That would be an idea that I 
have. 

I am also on the bordering lines—I am in the south end of the 
county, and I sell grade A milk into Alabama, and they are trying 
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to cut us out from shipping it down there. I don’t know what results, 
or what it will wind up into. : 

Mr. Bass. We are going to give them two times the squeeze if they 
are not careful, are we not ! 

I would like to comment on that, Mr. Chairman. 

We were down in Alabama last week, and we held hearings down 
there just like we are here today. The secretary of agriculture of Ala- 
bama was there, and he heard testimony and some of the points brought 
out about this milk situation. After the hearing was over, I had a 
private conference with the secretary of agriculture for the State of 
Alabama, Mr. Todd, I believe is his name. 

Mr. James. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. And he appeared to me to be willing to do everything he 
could to work out a situation which would be acceptable to our milk 
producers, and he assured me that he did not intend to do anything 
which would cut the market off from the Tennessee producers, those 
that were interested in helping supply good milk into Alabama, and 
he felt eventually they would work out some type of program where the 
prices would be better. 

Of course, I am telling you what he told me. 

Mr. James, I was down in Montgomery three different times in 
February, and I have a definite idea they want to get rid of this milk 
from Mississippi and Tennessee that comes in there. 

Mr. Bass. Yes. But I read an editorial yesterday in one of the 
Birmingham papers about shortage of milk. 

Mr. James. Shortage of milk. 

Mr. Bass. And they are rather critical of reducing some of the 
incoming milk from the out-of-State producers in the face of a short- 
age of consumer milk in the Birmingham milkshed area. So I hope 
definitely that we will be able to continue selling our milk into that 
market, that needs our milk. 

Mr. James. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. We, of course, do not want to flood anybody else’s market 
and do not want to take anybody’s market from them, but since it is 
our market and they need it, we want to keep it, don’t we, Mr. James? 

Mr. James. I remember this morning Representative Jennings asked 
the question, I believe it was—or someone else—that if we continue 
to ship the milk into Nashville—I believe Nashville has all the grade 
A milk they are looking for, and down in this country, it makes the 
distance further, and they don’t have to come down here for what they 
need, and that puts us in pretty bad shape. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you very much, Mr. James, for your contri- 
bution. 

Mr. Malone, and following Mr. Malone, Mr. Howard Tabor. 

Is Mr. Tabor here ? 

All right, instead of Mr. Tabor, Mr. Jesse Rich. Is he here? 

How about Mr. Bryson Paysinger? Is he here? 

Mr. Billy Christopher. Did Billy go home to milk, too? 

Mr. R. W. Upton. Is he here? 

We will catch you next. 

Mr. Malone, 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL MALONE 


Mr. Mavone. Mr, Chairman and members of this committee, I 
don’t have very much to say, but I do believe that Government con- 
trols on all crops is the only solution right now for the farmer. If we 
have controls on certain crops, why a farmer will shift to something 
else and produce more surpluses in that way. 

I think if we had rigid controls on a poundage basis and an acre- 
age base—take tobacco, for instance—if there was rigid control on 
poundage and an acreage base on tobacco, no one having less than the 
equivalent in pounds of five-tenths of an acre, an no one over 5 acres, 
poundage based on his share per acre, we would overall produce no 
more than we have a market for. 

Wheat, corn, and all other grains, I think, should be handled the 
same way. 

It seems to me that there is no use of us going ahead here and com- 
mitting financial suicide by producing more than we can sell. 

Some people say that a man can’t make a living on 5 acres of cotton, 
but if he is going to work 15 acres and lose money on it, how is he 
going to live then ? 

If he can get 5 acres of cotton on half an acre of tobacco, something 
like that, and make a little money on it, why not do it? And we have 
in Washington the Department of Agriculture, and farm organiza- 
tions that know approximately how much of each product the United 
States can consume each year. 

The average farmer does not want a handout from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but he does want a chance to make a decent, honest living, 
on oe with the rest of the people in the United States. 

think we should start reducing surpluses and piling up to pay 
storage on it. I think this should be put before the Congress and 
let them vote on it. It should be passed by a two-thirds majority, 
before it becomes a law. In 2 or 3 years we could be able to do with 
out any price supports at all. 

I think we should have a 90 percent of parity on all farm products 
now, for at least 1 year, until we can get out of the hole on some things. 

In the case of tobacco and cotton and wheat, probably it would take 
longer, because we have lots of surpluses piled up. I know that lots 
of people say that that is wrong. “We want freedom. We don’t want 
to have controls.” 

But, of what account is freedom to a person when they can’t make a 
living? That kind of freedom—that is unwise freedom, I think. 

I think what we should do is control what we raise and sell accord- 
ing to what we have a market for. On this tobacco thing, I think 
we should have a minimum amount, as I said, for each farmer, so that 
you wouldn’t squeeze him plumb out, and let him produce so many 
pounds, according to what we had a market for. 

Mr. Jenntnos. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. THomrson. Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. JENNINGS. You say a minimum to each farmer. Are you talk- 
ing about a minimum in acreage of, say, five-tenths ? 

Mr. Martone. A minimum—that is right. 

Mr. JenninGs. Suppose he only had 2 acres or 1 acre of cultivatable 
land. Do you feel we should still give him a five-tenths allotment? 
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Mr. Matonr. If he is going to raise tobacco, I think he should have 
that. 

Mr. Jennines. That would add more to the surpluses, 

Mr. Martone. I don’t think so. There are many more with less 
than five-tenths. 

Mr. Bass. You want him to have a history of raising tobacco, 
do you not, Mr. Malone? 

Mr. Matonr. Yes, I mean tobacco growers. 

Mr. Bass. If he has already been raising five-tenths. 

Mr. Matonr. Yes; that is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomeson. All right, sir. Thank you very much, Mr. Malone. 

Mr. Upton, I believe, was standing by. 

Is Mr. James Parker here? Mr. Parker is not here. 

Is Mr. W. O. Hefley here? 

The chair has a prepared statement from Mr. W. O. Hefley which 
will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF W. O. HEFLEY ON GLOOMY OUTLOOK FOR FAmiILy-SizeE FARMER 


The time has come that it looks as if there’s something got to be done to relieve 
the present farm prices the farmer is receiving for his farm products. There is 
no way to keep going long under the setup we have now. 

In 1954 I had 10 good dairy cows that paid $310 above feed cost, saying noth- 
ing of hard work tied up for a whole year. That’s $25 a month, and this is 
what I depend on mostly for a living. 

In 1947, I had 10 cows that paid me $1,900 above feed cost during the 1-year 
period. This is no guessing, I have it in facts and figures. How can any farm- 
er who owes much on his land ever expect to pay any on this land with pres- 
ent prices? He does extra well to live and pay the interest. What encourage- 
ment does a young man starting out now have to make a farmer? 

It should surely be kept in mind that “The man that runs the furrow is the 
one that rules the world.” 

Farmers around me are leaving the farm every few months because they are 
not making expenses, and if there is not something done, I mean in the very 
near future, many of us are going to be forced to follow in their footsteps. 

Most farmers know a farmer is considered a man with a “weak mind and a 
strong back.” This might be the definition of a farmer but I must say we are 
due more consideration. 


Mr. Tuompson. Mr. R. M. Holt? Is he here? 

Is Mr. Horace F. Lawson here? Will you have a chair, please, sir? 
Ts Mr. Lofton K. Stuart here? Mr. Stuart is here, all right. 

Now, Mr. Upton. 


STATEMENT OF R. W. UPTON 


Mr. Upton. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, one 
one of the encouraging things here today is the fact that you gentle- 
men are here in the capacity in which you are. That certainly is 
encouraging. Nothing further needs to be said. 

However, on some of the discouraging aspects, I know by your own 
statements that you wish to have some suggestions as possible solu- 
tions to these problems. 

I would like to confine my statement primarily to one that has been 
mentioned a number of times by witnesses preceding me at this table, 
that one being the item of financing of the farm operations that we 
have under discussion at this time. 
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Let me make it clear that in this family-sized farm, I think in 
terms of a farm on which a family lives and makes 90 percent or better 
of their income. 

I own and operate a two hundred and fifty-odd acre farm in the 
north end of this county, and on that farm I have beef, hogs, cattle 
and grain. Some of it sold for seed. The importance of their income 
has already been mentioned. 

This thing of financing has a greater importance than has been 
pointed out here today. 

Not enough has been said about the reason for our troubles that 
we are in at this time. 

Specifically, I believe that more of it is accountable to the drought 
and weather conditions that have been unfavorable now in this area 
for about 3 years, than we could lay to some other factors that have 
been mentioned. Furthermore, I am not as deeply concerned as 
many about our surpluses at this time. 

In my 18 years of farming, I have seen the Nation very happy 
to have substantial surpluses, and certainly we would not be sur- 
prised, any of us today, should that situation exist again very sud- 
denly. Nothing would make our mortal enemies happier than to 
lull us into thinking that there was no danger of a recurrence of that 
type, so we may live, many of us, to see the day when these surpluses 
are washed out, and it may be much earlier than has been indicated 
here by some of the witnesses today. 

Certain encouraging factors have been mentioned. To my mind 
one of the greatest has been the absorption of farmers and farm 
laborers into industry. That, to my mind, is as it should be. 

Very few of the young of the farmers have to be retained on the 
farm at this day and age, unless there is a demand for them. 

However—and this is serious—the producing farms which are rep- 
resented by about 60 percent of the total—the ones that are feeding 
this Nation, and will continue to feed them, and that figure will get 
smaller, it is very important to keep them solvent. 

One of the most immediate and constructive acts that you gentle- 
men could be a part of would be a liberalization of the necessary 
financing that farmers must have, and let us be more specific, by that 
I mean rates and terms compatible to the industry that I speak for. 
Six percent is too much. Six months to a year is too short. The 
amount obtainable is entirely inadequate. That is something you 
gentlemen could be a part of, and Congress could do with the least 
amount of fuss and furor. You would not have to add a large bur- 
densome number of employees to accomplish this thing. By the 
proper legislation our existing lending agencies might be directed to 
furnish—and they would be the proper ones to evaluate with the aid 
of other agencies familiar with the farmers in certain and various 
areas—to the farmers, a sufficient capital to carry them over a 
period of adverse weather conditions, like we are now undergoing, 
and that those farms would still be operating when we will see the 
day that they will be going concerns. Many of them will not be unless 
this is done. That rate of interest should be from 2 to 3 percent. 
Terms should run from 3 to 20 years, depending on the type of loan. 

The amount should be, if you want sheep, and need them on your 
farm, you should have enough to buy the sheep, whatever amount is 
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necessary, but they might not do you any good, unless you have the 
necessary fencing to keep those sheep where you want them. 

_Also they might not be profitable unless you had a building suffi- 
cient to house them in at lambing time. 

The same is true of other types of livestock. Corn might be profit- 
able if you had a silo, but that costs money, and it takes too long for 
them to pay off and to obtain that money at present sources. 

That certainly is not a criticism to our existing lending agencies, 
but I remind you that the rules that they operate under were good 
for them and were set up for them, and they are wise to stay within 
them, but we need some new rules that will meet the farmers’ needs. 

That means a reduced rate, a comprehensive amount with liberal 
terms to get the job done. 

I wanted to pinpoint that, Congressman Bass, because, in my hum- 
ble opinion, that will meet many needs that could float us over this 
period, both this period of depressed prices and weather conditions 
under which we are laboring. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you very much. That was mighty fine. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Urron. That is my statement. 

Mr. THompson. We thank you very much for your splendid state- 
ment. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Horace F. Lawson. 


STATEMENT OF HORACE F. LAWSON, PRESIDENT OF THE LEWIS 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Lawson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to thank you for the privilege of coming before this committee. 

’ I ae, not have a prepared statement, but I would like to speak off 
the cuff. 

I am president of the Lewis County Farm Bureau, and also a 
farmer, and we have just finished a series of policy development meet- 
ings, and I would like to bring out. to this committee some of the reso- 
lutions that came from those meetings. 

I noticed this morning that in comparing the full-time farmer and 
part-time farmer, it seems like that in the past year a lot of our 
farmers that have been full-time farmers all the time are now being 
forced off to become part-time farmers to make a living, and some of 
the resolutions that came out in the meetings were, at the present time, 
the Farmers’ Home Administration cannot loan to a part-time farmer, 
and they seem to think if this law was broadened in some way to where 
the Farmers’ Home Administration could finance these part-time 
farmers or small farmers, that would take care of a lot of their 
problems. 

Furthermore, they seemed to think that this parity system— 
there is going to have to be something done to get this—in fact, most 
of them went for 90 percent of parity or better—they felt like they 
don’t like the controls that are possible under that, but they do realize 
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that unless something is done, they are going to be part-time farmers 
or maybe have to leave the farm. 

I thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Evtns. No questions. 

Mr. THompsons I thank you very much. 

At this time the Chair would like to file for the record a prepared 
statement of Bryson Paysinger. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BRYSON PAYSINGER, ROUTE 1, PULASKI, TENN. 


Iam a small income farmer. 


INCOME EXPENSE 


1. We need to do away with this so-called surplus. I feel if every man, woman, 
and child were properly fed and clothed, we wouldn’t have any surplus. So I 
say we need to give it away or find some kind of market for it. So when we 
carry some products to market we will not have surplus thrown in our face and 
have to sell at any price. 

2. We need a so-called balanced ration. I mean this, to see to it that the 
margin between the farm product and the finished product be narrowed. This 
broad margin is caused by two things, (a) A hidden tax included in the sale 
price of many of the products. (0b) the fact that the employer has to pay a 
large price to his employees to finish this product, who at their own will, almost; 
strike for higher wages and get it when we the farmers have to bear the expense 
of it in buying the product. Our farm products make the very existence of this 
people possible and our income continues to go down. So you see the margin 
continues to get broader. 

3. The large cut in acreage has played a great part in this locality. The reason 
for this is that the acreage is small to begin with, so when we get below 5 acres 
of cotton, 10 acres of wheat, a few tenths of tobacco and small acreage of 
some other crops we do not have a chance to make even a living much less any 
money for other things, such as improvements we need to help us to feel as 
if we are a part of a greater nation. 

4. Giles County and much of the State of Tennessee along with several other 
States is known as milk producing States and to a great extent depend on this 
product for their greatest income. [For the last few years the price has gone 
so iow on milk production-on the farm that we can hardly get pay for the feed 
bills. This is just about the case with any other type of animal on the farm. 
With the small portion of the problems that face the small income farmer I 
feel sure you will receive from others some similar note along with other that 
are not mentioned here that will help you to see the picture as it really is. 

5. I don’t feel that the average American farmer wants to be given anything, 
he only wants to share in the economy of the nation which is looked upon as 
the richest nation of the world. 


Mr. Tuompson. The Chair would also like to file for the record 
letters to the Honorable Ross Bass, from the Cooperative Extension 
Work, Agriculture and Home Economies, State of Tennessee, from 
R. M. Murphy, county agent, dated September 23, 1955; 

The letter from J. D. Lewis, Jr., county agent, dated October 10, 
1955 ; 

The letter from C. R. J ansch, county agricultural agent, dated Octo- 
ber 6, 1955. 

These letters will be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK, 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME Economics, 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Brin, Tenn., October 10, 1955, 
Hon. Ross Bass, 
Member of Congress, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Dear Mr. Bass: I appreciate very much the invitation to appear before your 
committee in the interest of the low-income farmers of our area. I regret that 
duties here make it impractical to attend, but do wish to pass on my ideas for 
what they may be worth to you or the committee. 

There is not a clear conception of a family-size farm. We are trying to keep 
the family-size farm as it was. The mule and 20 acres has passed as a unit for 
economical production. We have people who have the 20 acres but are trying 
to use the tractor and its accompanying machinery. If the tractor takes the 
place of 3, 5, or 20 mules, then we must step up the size of the unit to fit the 
power, and too, the manpower must scale down, but not in the same proportion 
because many power jobs just can’t be handled efficiently with limited man- 
power. Then this fact, it requires greater diversity of operation to utilize the 
help that is required at peak labor requirements. This will involve some indus- 
trial jobs geared to part-time or even part-year employment. In this area that 
could be timber cutting and timber improvement operation. Farmers generally 
are not thinking of their timber as a crop and the handling of it has been 
wasteful. 

Summing up these thoughts and trying to define the family-size farm I should 
say, that the family-size farm is an economical farm that under careful man- 
agement gives full employment to the members of the family without injury to 
health or the neglect of education and utilizes the land resources to their poten- 
tial ability without injury to future productivity, and effectively uses the ma- 
chinery and other capital to contribute to the desired living standard of the 
family. 

There are reasons for low farm incomes in his area which is generally re- 
ferred to as the Highland Rim section of Tennessee. The topography is very 
irregular. The soils are thin and according to the soil scientist and the land use 
experts the potential production is about 35 bushels of corn, 1 to 2 tons of hay, 
40 to 60 gallons sorghum, and 1,500 pounds tobacco per acre. These acres must 
compete with soils 2 to 3 times this average potential. On these basis these 
soils become marginal or submarginal comparatively. 

The size of the farm is misleading. In Houston County the average size farm 
is 182 acres. An analysis of this average shows that only 31 acres are cropland 
and an additional 22 acres are classed as neither cropland nor woodland. A fur- 
ther study reveals that only 20 of these 31 crop arces per farm are being used which 
further reduces the actual farm size and lowers the opportunity to make even 
a potential return from the area. Naturally we must charge this neglect to 
poor management and possibly to other factors more deeply rooted in the area 
than just a decade. For example, I was called to assist in planning a subsistence 
program for a destitute farm family. There were 7 children under 18 years and 
neither the man nor his wife had gone beyond the second grade in school. They 
could scarcely read or write. The children are greatly handicapped and re- 
tarded. This means the system of education has played and is playing a part in 
the ability of our farm people to meet the intricate problems of modern agricul- 
ture. Even though this case is extreme, many more are little above this case. 
Management of land, livestock, and machinery can no longer be left to a guess. 
Precision never thought of in farming even 20 years ago is a necessity today. 
Just any body on just any land cannot farm successfully today. It requires 
planning and a unit of such a size to utilize equipment and labor efficiently to 
give a regular cash income as well as regular family living. 

There is a tremendous need for capital. This capital is needed for the expan- 
sion of the farm unit, for adequate buildings (including homes), for livestock 
and for equipment. The farm units that are providing adequately for the oper- 
ators are units with cropping and pasture acreages of 150 acres and up. For 
the most part these are struggling under a burden of poor fences, inadequate 
buildings and equipment due to inability to obtain long-term loans with a reason- 
able repayment plan. These farms ranging between 500 to 1,200 acres are 
beyond the average person’s conception of a “family farm.” Usually they are 
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operated by father and sons or brothers, yet they make an economical unit. Man- 
agement of capital becomes a major item and only those with high school or higher 
education seem to be measuring up to the task. 

Another factor contributing to low income is the failure to shift from or 
replace the income from. our allotment crops. Too much dependence has been 
placed on the support price and the other Government assistance programs. We 
haven’t maintained a balanced production program including the live-at-home 
features—the cow, the sow, the poultry, the garden. The allotment cash crops 
which were cut off ceased to furnish cash to buy these products of living and to 
pay the light bill, the gasoline, or fuel bill, etc. This factor has created a yell 
of hard times, which actually our cash sales do not fully justify. Too many 
have griped about the reductions of crops which they themselves have imposed 
as a group and yet have not planned a substitution to contribute more to the 
family than the loss sustained. The result has been less income and harder 
living—a real squeeze. 

What can be done? 

1. In setting up a program for low-income farmers, a definite line must be 
drawn between the farm on which to make a living and the farm on which 
to live. 

2. A definite plan must be drawn which assures proper use of land, labor, 
capital and that shows a living for the family and return on the investment. The 
size of unit for economical operation will be determined in this plan. 

3. Based on this plan of development capital should be provided under an 
insured mortgage plan (paid by the borrower) to put the plan into immediate 
operation as scheduled. 

4. A repayment schedule should be arranged in line with expected production 
and flexible enough to allow for weather hazards that affect farm production 
even under the best management program. 

Even with this setup we can still expect a low-income area, or a drastic shift 
in population. Why? Indications point definitely to a need for larger units than 
now exist. In Houston County for example we could develop 150 to 200 eco- 
nomical farming units. A lot of our present farms are designed or intended only 
as a place to live. The industry we have had, principally lumbering, has been 
depended unon for subsistence in the past. It has been supplemented by work 
in industry away from home ranging from nearby plants to those around Detroit. 
Industry coming into our area will assist some, but chances are we will still have 
some low-income families due to lack of education, poor management, and lack 
of desire to do better. 

I trust these suggestions will assist in an understanding of the problems of the 
area and lead with other ideas that your committee is collecting to a solution 
of these problems. 

Sincerely, 
J. D. Lewis, Jr., County Agent 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK, 
AGRICULTURE AND HoME Economics, 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Knooville, Tenn., September 23, 1955. 
Hon. Ross Bass, 
Member of Congress, Pulaski, Tenn. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Bass: Thank you so much for your letter of September 
21, calling attention to hearing to be held in Pulaski on October 13 and your kind 
invitation to attend and testify. My compliments to you for scheduling one of 
the hearings in Tennessee, 

My schedule of meetings with Federal tobacco grader and our burley growers, 
conflicts with the date, and the assistance which these graders are offering our 
tobacco growers, in better preparation of their tobacco for the market, is so 
important to them from the standpoint of realizing increased income from the 
crop, that I feel my presence here may well contribute more toward relieving 
their financial worries than it could possibly do at the hearing. Their tobacco 
crop is about all that is left them, and the successive cuts in acreage have reduced 
their patches to the point that there is general discouragement and the feeling 
that their current allotments are hardly worth growing. This coupled with the 
fact that the buyers passed up the choice grades in the 1954 crop and paid a 
premium for the low grades has them quite generally confused. 
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With the accumulated surplus above normal reserves sufficient to take care 
of 3% years’ consumption, a dire threat to the market, there appears no alter- 
native to restricting marketings for the immediate future. The restriction of 
acreage has failed to control production. But for a succession of unfavorable 
Seasons, the excess supply might now be much greater, and with the improved 
varieties and practices, heavier fertilization and the introduction of irrigation 
to combat the droughts, the yield per acre might conceivably be again doubled. 
A specific poundage allotment to each grower appears to offer the only assurance 
of holding annual marketings below disappearance. The adoption of this method 
would, however, entail the diversion of all excess production into some other 
channel in order to circumvent black marketing. 

I continue to hope that someone will come up with the answer which will 
stimulate maximum efficiency in producing optimum quality in order that burley 
may at least not lose its present share of the popular blends. 

I have long held to the theory that the rural home is the fountain source of 
leadership and that its stability will continue to mark the relative position of 
our Nation in the world. 

I.am enclosing copies of letters written earlier to Congressman Howard Baker 
and Secretary Ezra Taft Benson. 

Wish I could be present and again thanking you. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. M. Murpxry, County Agent. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., March 9, 1955. 
Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We are quite concerned over the evident trend of think- 
ing with regard to acreage and price control as it threatens to further handicap 
the small farmer (the one-family farm) which is typical of east Tennessee. 
Naturally in seeking a solution for the mountainous surpluses of wheat, corn, 
tobacco, cotton, butter, etc., the small, individual family-sized operation, is 
looked upon as an uneconomic unit and the normal reaction is that he should 
just quit trying to farm and seek employment elsewhere. Successively he has 
been foreed to abandon one crop after another, wheat to the Wheat Belt, corn 
to the Corn Belt, cotton to Texas and California, fruit and vegetable crops to 
the gulf coast from Florida to California. We have left only tobacco, restricted 
to 0.7 acre or less per farm. We have shifted our cropland into pasture and 
hay crops and have thereby incurred the displeasure of the dairy and beef 
eattle areas of the Nation. The rest of the country seems to think we should 
go back to the woods and let the Cherokees have the woods. 

The agricultural conservation program is, of necessity, patterned to fit the 
areas of commercial production and is over the head of the small farmer. Sec- 
retary Benson has sensed this fact and has expressed the purpose to alter the 
program to the benefit of the small farmer. Except this be done, only the ex- 
ceptional small farmer can survive. Will this make any difference? How 
long will our Nation endure if the farm home disappears? Down through the 
years so far the farm home has been the source of much of our leadership. This 
may have been accidental. 

Frankly, I question the wisdom of formulating a program designed to meet 
the future food and fiber needs of our Nation on a strict efficiency basis, con- 
templating the ultimate automation and ignoring the human values inherent 
in close association with the soil. I doubt the possibility of contriving a 
national program which will prove permanently successful. The resources of 
our country are so varied with climate, terrain, and soil in sectional areas so 
favorable to the production of a certain crop, that a price-support level which 
will enable the small farmer in less-favored areas to continue farming pro- 
duces excessive profits for the grower who is in the more favored section and 
enormous surpluses inevitably result. Lowering the support to correct this 
simply squeezes the small farmer out. Unless the controls can be adjusted to 
smaller areas, so as to compensate for local handicap the production of each 
of our important crops will concentrate more and more in the section espe- 
cially favoring it, and the increased volume will make possible greater efficiency 
in production and marketing with resulting lower costs in both. 

The small individual operator cannot compete with any such assembly-line 
production and is headed toward a mere subsistence existence. The only hope 
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for him is to allow him enough acreage for the one or two crops that he can 
grow and remove from over his head the threat that if he grows any other crop 
for his own needs that he will lose price support on the one crop for which protec- 
tion has been provided. Any east Tennessee farmer should be allowed to grow 
up to 1 acre of tobacco and any other crop that will contribute to the economy 
of his farm operation. 
Yours very truly, 
R. M. Mourpuy, County Agent. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., April 20, 1955. 
Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. SecRETARY: During the forum Sunday afternoon, April 17, in re- 
sponse to a question from the woman from Iowa, in regard to their farms, 
averaging in sizes 400 to 1,200 acres, I believe that you stated these were small 
farms. She said that their farmers were finding it difficult to make ends meet. 

The farms of Tennessee (1950 Census) average 80 acres, the farms of Knox 
County average 50.7 acres. 

Is it your thinking that 9 out of every 10 of our present farm homes will dis- 
appear in the conversion of our farms to units sufficiently large to make their 
operation economically successful? I have hoped for a program which will 
make it possible for the small farmer to continue to exist, but I had always 
thought of a small farm as 100 acres or less. 

Sincerely yours, 


R. M. Murpuy, County Agent. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK, 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, 


Wartburg, Tenn., October 6, 1955. 
Hon. Ross Bass, 


Member of Congress, Pulaski, Tenn. 


DeaR Str: Thank you for your letter of September 20, requesting testimony 
and comments relative to legislation pertaining to the lower-income family-type 
farmer. 

Morgan County, Tenn., has a large number of such families due to economic 
conditions over which the families have no control, and other conditions over 
which they have, or could have, a lot of control if they would try to improve their 
individual plight and raise their standard of living. 

Unfortunately many of the families who fall into this category in the county 
will not readily adapt improved and recommended methods of farming such as 
has been available through the experiment stations and extension service of the 
University of Tennessee for the last 50 years, and from the so-called action 
agencies of the United States Department of Agriculture during the past 20 
years. 

If the proposal to assist low-income farm families that was initiated in the 
last Congress, was enacted into law with sufficient funds appropriated to make 
trained personnel and necessary funds available to work intensively with these 
people, many of them could be assisted in a manner and to a degree which would 
raise their standards of living. Many more of these families should seek employ- 
ment away from the farm, possibly in a different area of the country, since they 
are descendants of people who have been in the same general economic level for 
generations, and will probably not change or advance in the future. 

It is very difficult in the average rural area for a person from this type family 
to go above that of his predecessors. This is not necessarily the fault of the 
individual, or family, in question, but the results of local society and leadership 
that tends to stay in family groups. Usually many farm people in this low 
economic strata are very reluctant to accept new ideas and methods of farming, 
such as improved fertility practices; improved methods of farming; improved 
varieties of crops; improved livestock breeds and management practices, along 
with other practices that are a part of successful farming today. 
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My personal experience in attempting to work with many families in this par- 
ticular category has led me to believe that if any trained agricultural worker 
had sufficient time and means at his disposal to work close with these families 
they could be converted or made to realize that the fallacies of their fathers can 
be overcome and they in turn be prosperous and successful farmers, providing 
for their families, and provide some of the better things of life for themselves 
and families. 

I am very much interested in the program as was outlined in the bill which 
was defeated in last Congress on which you and the Honorable Clark W. Thomp- 
son are holding hearings. I had already taken steps in cooperation with the 
other agricultural workers of Morgan County to try and have it set up as one 


of the demonstration counties in the State, if Congress had passed the necessary 
enabling legislation. 


Yours very truly, 


C. R. JANsScH, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


Mr. THompson. The Chair would also like to file for the record 4 
letter to the Honorable Ross Bass, dated September 29, 1955, from the 
Lawrence County Farm Bureau, Clay E. Lance, president, and a pre- 


pared statement from the Franklin County Farm Bureau, James M. 
Crouch, president. 


Also a statement from the Hardin County Agricultural Council, 
J. 1. Bell, president. 


(The material referred to is as follows :) 


SAVANNAH, TENN., Hardin County, Tenn. 
Hon. CLark W. THOMPSON, 


Subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture: 


We wish to submit the following testimony pertaining to Hardin County in 
regard to the deterioration of farm communities and family-sized farms. 

I. Obviously the greatest need on the low-income farms is the opportunity for 
greater earnings. 

(a) Sixty-three percent of the farmers in Hardin County earn less than 
$1000 gross per year. 

(b) Fifty-four percent of the farmers’ income is supplemented by outside 
work. 

(c) Cotton represents 48.8 percent of total farm sales in Hardin County. 
One hundred and forty-six in Hardin County have cotton allotments for 1 acre 
or less; 516 farms have between 2 and 4 acres of cotton allotment; 1,038 farms 
have 5 acres or less; and 60 percent of all cotton farmers have allotments less 
than 5 acres. 

(d) These are so small they cannot produce efficiently or can even provide 
employment for the farm family. 

(e) The farmers of Hardin County feel that every farmer should be allowed 
to produce 5 bales at Government-supported price and any cotton produced in 
excess of 5 bales be sold on a world market price. 

(f) It is the feeling of our farmers that the cotton situation, as is being 
handled today, we are aiding foreign farmers rather than American cotton 
farmers. They also favor disposing of the present cotton surplus at a world 

rice. 
, II. The small poor farmer needs services of the various agricultural agencies 
but because of attitude and financial conditions he receives the least attention. 
Some system should be devised so that he can receive more personal assist- 
ance. 

(a) In Hardin County for every farm that becomes available there are 7/2 
young men that have reached the age of 21 who need and want this farm. 

(b) Therefore we must have some type vocational education other than voca- 
tional agriculture, to develop skill, so that these young men can fit into industry. 

(c) The situation in Hardin County at this time, especially on small farms 
is such that these men drop out of school to help their parents earn a living, 
therefore their education and skills are so low they cannot use them in industry. 
These young men and girls for that matter do not ever get to enter high school. 

It seems to the undersigned that some type of vocational education is a 
“must” in elementary school. 
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III. There is some resentment that minimum wage laws and union bargain- 
ing have resulted in wage increases for industrial workers bringing higher 
prices for the things farmers buy, while farm products are declining. This 
is especially true in farm machinery. 

IV. The operator of family-sized farms should be encouraged to cooperate 
on a community basis. 

All the agricultural agencies in Hardin County have united on this com- 
munity approach and have selected Walnut Grove community as the pilot com- 
munity for the county. 

This community was selected because the farmers were worse in financial 
condition, had the largest supply of surplus labor, largest percentage of chil- 
dren requesting free school lunches and lowest school attendance record. 

Since we have started the producing of pepper and okra in the community, 
attendance has increased, less free school lunches have been requested, larger 
percentage of children have been promoted to a higher grade, and as a result 
all agricultural agencies have received more requests for services. 

V. There is a need for very small industries in each community to provide 
a market for special crops—also to furnish labor for people in the community. 

We think that Farm and Home Administration should loan on situations of 
this type but Farm and Home Administration policies do not fit the small 
farmer or any community development project. It is impossible with their 
present policies for them to loan any money in Hardin County. 

VI. We believe that definite studies, based on surveys, should be carried out 
to evaluate the conditions as they exist, and suggest improvements for small 
income farms and communities be based on facts brought out by these studies. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. 1. Bett, 
President, Hardin County Agricultural Council. 


Walnut Grove Community 


NAR ceil Sink tia sitslonlinant wttianlsihind eeenninliaadaati masts 146 
Total farm land (acres) 

Acres per farm (average) 

Total cropland (acres) 

Acres of cropland per farm (average) 

Total cotton allotment (acres) 

Acres of cotton allotment per farm (average) 


50 ACRES AND LESS 


Total number of farms 

Total acres of farmland 

Average number of acres, per farm 

Total acres of cropland 

Average number of acres of cropland per farm 

Total cotton allotment 

Average number of acres of cotton allotment per farm 


51 TO 100 ACRES (INCLUSIVE) 


Total number of farms 

Total acres of farmland 

Average number of acres per farm 

Total acres of cropland 

Average number of acres of cropland per farm 

Total cotton allotment 

Average number of acres of cotton allotment per farm 


STATEMENT OF JAMES M. CroUCH, PRESIDENT, FRANKLIN CouNnTy Farm BUREAU, 
WINCHESTER, TENN., AT PULASKI, TENN., OCTOBER 13, 1955 


Our organization of 750 Franklin County farmers wishes to express its appre- 
ciation for the privilege of making this statement for the consideration of the 
subcommittee. 
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From the personal experience of our members as well as from observations our 
organization is keenly aware of the critical conditions of farming and farm 
life in our areas. This is caused by a 5-year period of drought and generally 
unfavorable weather, plus rising costs and falling prices of farm products. As 
a result many of our young people are leaving the rural areas for other employ- 
ment, mortgage debt is increasing, farm operating capital is drying up, more 
farmers are heavily in debt for current operating capital, fewer farmers are 
making needed capital improvements as they have difficulty paying operating 
expenses. 

In our area we consider all full-time farmers as family-type farmers who at 
the present time have low net incomes. We favor the preservation of the family- 
type farm whereby a full-time and efficient operator can have a net income that 
will give a fair return on his investment and compensation for his work that 
will provide a standard of living comparable to that of nonfarm workers. To 
help achieve this we recommend the following : 

‘ 1. All-out effort to increase markets and reduce present burdensome surpluses 
y 

(a) Endorsing and favoring expanding Public Law 480; 

(b) Recommending the study of the feasibility of selling farm surpluses to 
communistic countries ; 

(ce) Considering making adjustments on export prices of surplus farm prod- 
ucts that are in storage so as to compete in world markets; 

(d) Increasing research on developing new products and new uses for farm 
products ; and 

(e) Trading surplus farm products to other countries for needed strategic 
materials for stockpiling such materials in this country. 

2. Until our supply and demand of farm products are balanced, we favor a 
price-support program on basic crops that will prevent a further recession in 
the price of farm products and net income. We do not favor any further produc- 
tion controls beyond those now in effect, but feel that more can be accomplished 
in the interest of agriculture by concentrating on expanding our markets at 
home and abroad. 

3. That special attention be given to the ACP program so as to promote soil 
and water conservation, which is in the general welfare. Such assistance will 
help our farmers make adjustments, increase efficiency, maintain a backlog of 
soil fertility, and lighten the farmer’s present burden of conserving the soils of 
our country. 

4. Through their own organizations, farmers exercise much greater control 
over prices they receive for farm products as well as prices paid for items and 
services purchased to carry on the farm business. 


LAWRENCE CouNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., September 29, 1955. 
Hon. Ross Bass, 
Member of House of Representatives, 
Pulaski, Tenn. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Bass: The Lawrence County Farm Bureau consisting 
of 750 farm families had their policy development meeting on September 12, 
1955. 

It seems that our farmers are not happy the way things are going. They 
think something could be done to better their conditions economically. They 
pointed out that wage earners keep getting raises; salaries of other occupa- 
tions such as judges, teachers, policemen, even Congressmen are marked up. 
All of these are reflected in the higher prices the farmer has to pay for what he 
buys. 

The farmers’ income, however, is going down (approximately 24 percent in 
the last 4 years), while his expenses are going up. Farm machinery is higher, 
taxes are higher, and labor is higher. The farmer is not getting his fair share 
of income because parity is far from being in balance. 

All our farmers want is to get their fair share of income based on parity. 
We think that he is entitled to 100 percent of parity. 

There were four plans discussed to bolster farm income: 
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Plan 1, Soil fertility bank 


Under this plan the Government would pay farmers to retire land from pro- 
duction and put it in soil-building crops. We doubt if this plan would work 
too well because farmers would retire poor land and increase yields on good 
land which would continue to build surpluses. 

Plan 2. Two-price plan 


Under the two-price plan farmers would get support on a portion of their pro- 
duction. The rest would be sold on a free market. Under this plan we would 
be accused of dumping on our foreign markets. It was suggested that we might 
exchange these surpluses on the foreign markets for strategic materials to be 
stockpiled for further use. 

Plan 3. The Brannan plan 


Under the Brannan plan farm prices would be allowed to seek its own level 
based on supply and demand, plus a Government subsidy to farmers, based on 
strict allotments. Acreage allotments have never controlled production. 
Plan 4. Price-support loans 


This setup has been in operation since 1938. Under the plan the Govern- 
ment makes loans to the farmer, the farmer putting up his crop as collateral. 
If the loan is not repaid the Government takes over the ownership of the crop. 
Under this plan prices have been propped so high that many commodities are 
losing markets; both at home and abroad, for example, butter and cotton, also, 
have lost some foreign markets. 

In conclusion, we reiterate that our farmers, as a group, are dissatified with 
their economic status and will, we think, cooperate and will cooperate with any 
problems that will give them their fair share of the Nation’s income. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Ciay E. LANCE, 
President, Lawrence County Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Tompson. Ladies and gentlemen, that concludes the list of 
witnesses before me. 

The Chair has some observations to make, and then I think perhaps 
you would be interested to hear the statement that the committee is 
going to file with the newspapers and make a part of the written 
record. 

There is one thing that I would like to make clear to you. This isa 
nonpartisan or, perhaps I should say, a bipartisan committee. 

This subcommittee is bipartisan and nonpartisan, so is the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Since I have been on it—and that has been some years now—I do not 
recall more than 2 or 3 party-line votes. We have our differences of 
opinion with the administration or we do not, as our own personal 
feelings may direct. 

I remind you that at the request of the chairman, the Department 
has sent one of its top people along, Mr. Gold, and naturally, there are 
criticisms of any man in public life, of any program. 

Any time you try to do things to get ahead, naturally, you step on 
somebody’s toes. So, we have to minimize those things in these hear- 
ings. e try to keep party politics out. I think we have done a 
reasonably good job in that respect. 

Now, as we close this particular series, I want to reemphasize that 
this is only a part of a series of hearings that may take us anywhere 
in the United States, that it may require. 

We intend to hear from people who can get to Washington, some 
of the big farm organizations. We have been asked by organized 
labor to be heard, and it is interesting to note that they are very much 
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on the side of the small farmer. They seem to realize that if wages 
are going to stay high then certainly the people on the farm will have 
to receive more than just a living wage. They will have to prosper or 
mig soon the squeeze is going to come on industry and ultimately 
on labor. 

Before I close, I want to say this to the group with whom we have 
been meeting today. 

First of all, you have been a very patient audience, and you have 
sat through a long 5 hours here. I thank you for your attention and 
Z he spy you for the manner in which you have cooperated with the 

air. 

You have contributed much to the good of farming. What you 
have advised us, and the way you have expressed your views will help 
us as we wrestle with this problem in the months to come. 

You have left your story in the hands of friends and in the hands of 
people who are dedicated to the same ideas that you are, namely, that 
your calling has a perfect right to its share of the good things that 
make this America what it is now. 

The Chair would now like to recognize the gentleman from Maine, 
Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, certainly as we come to the close of 
this hearing here in Pulaski, and it also being the last hearing of this 
schedule of hearings on this first phase of our study, Mr. Williams 
and I, representing the minority side of this committee, want to say 
to these folks who have been assembled here, that this is a problem 
which, as our chairman has indicated, is close to the hearts of every 
single member of the committee, regardless of party. 

May I also say that it is a problem that has already been emphasized 
by the President, has already been given substantial study by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and his staff, and it is one which will continue to 
have the attention of this committee, of the President, and of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and those associated with him. 

It is a real pleasure to be here in the district of our colleague, Ross 
Bass. He has come to our committee among those who have most 
recently joined with us, in our work and we find he comes from an 
area in which agriculture is vitally important, and comes with the 
knowledge of the problems of his area, and a concept of American 
agriculture across the country. We are delighted to have him among 
our membership and delighted to be here in his home town and in 
his district. 

May I say that the problem of families that are on small farms is 
not entirely peculiar to the South, as I am sure you appreciate, but 
the Northeast and in the West and in the central part of our country 
there are folks who operate farms of relatively small size, and who 
must rest solely or largely upon their own initiative and their own 
physical labor to make for themselves a living for their families and 
educate their children. 

While you have many farms in the South which, perhaps, are in 
this category, it is a problem which is across the country in varying 
degrees of intensity and in numbers. 

So, Mr. Williams and I, coming from the Northeast, have come to 
this area with this in mind, that through this series of hearings, we 
could get a closer insight into the problems here, being familiar with 
them in the Northeast, so that we can sort or equate those with the 
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problems back home and continue our studies, that we might strike 
an equitable balance and work out a constructive program upon which 
folks can use their own personal initiative, and the educational, tech- 
nical, and financial assistance, together with the promise of economic 
stability, in order that these problems may be constructively resolved. 

We are delighted to be here; as I mentioned it is indeed a pleasure. 

This is the second trip that Mr. Williams and I have made to Ten- 
nessee, as members of the Committee on Agriculture. 

We are delighted to be back, and I assure you that these matters 
which have been presented to us here, and at the other hearings, will 
receive our very close and most constructive thought. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to be here, and thank you very kindly. 

And Ross, we are delighted to be in your district. 

Mr. THomrson. Thank you very much. 

I could not find words more fully to express my own feeling, Mr. 
McIntire. 

Does anyone else on the committee seek recognition ? 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, of course, I know you want to close here 
in a moment, with a statement of your views, or the committee’s views, 
but I would like to say this: As the host of the hearings, and to the 
whole membership of Congress here, that it has been a great pleasure, 
a great honor, and I am deeply grateful for having had the oppor- 
tunity of having the committee come into my district and my hometown 
to hold these hearings. 

I want to express to you personally for bringing the committee here, 
as chairman, and to the other members of the committee, my sincere 
and heartfelt appreciation for your coming here today. 

I want you to stay as long as you will in the land of milk and honey, 
and if we find we can do anything to make your stay more pleasant 
while you are here, please feel free to call on us. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Your splendid people, and I am sure you yourself, 
have already done it. You are doing it for the balance of our stay. 

We are tempted to stay and participate in the hospitality, but we 
have to get back to our various offices and jobs waiting for us at home. 

To my committee members, my heartfelt appreciation for your 
cooperation. You have been the best committee with which I have 
ever worked, and nothing will give me more pleasure than to go on 
working with you. 

I certainly must not forget to express appreciation for the press 
coverage. It has been delightful and I am delighted by the interest 
of the press, close by and far away. 

We seem to have touched a popular note in attacking this particular 
problem, and that coverage certainly encourages us to go on. 

Now, I also want to acknowledge what a whole lot of the audience 
cannot see or know already, that this has been going out over the air 
live from your own station WKSR, and from the station in Murfrees- 
boro, WMTS. 

I know the listeners over those two stations will join us in appreci- 
ation for that wonderful service. 

Also, we thank the officials of the school for making this wonderful 
facility available to us. I have a hunch that maybe I am oe 
for the young folks, I understand they were given a holiday today, and 
I better express their opinion when I say “Thanks so much for doing 
that.” 
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Now, Ross, I suppose those kids will vote for you for doing this. 

Mr. Bass. I hope so. 

Mr. Tuompson. This is a statement that is very brief, and I think 
you might like to hear it before you read it in the papers. 

This is the statement that the committee has agreed on, at the end 
of this particular series: 


We have found in the first of a series of grassroots studies that the cost-price 
squeeze in agriculture and the restriction of production that is now necessary 
to reduce existing surpluses are forcing many farm families to leave the land; 
that a great number of others are experiencing extreme hardships, and that 
farm youths are abandoning agricultural pursuits in increasing numbers, to 
seek better opportunities elsewhere. 

We are convinced that this condition warrants the attention of the entire 
Nation, by farm and city people alike. 

This condition holds dangers to the total economy of the Nation. 

We have heard from many farm people and received written statements from 
many others. These witnesses were farmers, and their wives, from family- 
operated farms, both white and colored, and also included were representatives 
of the Soil Conservation Service, the Farmers Home Administration, the Agricul- 
ture Extension Service, the agriculture experiment stations, college of agriculture 
faculties, rural bankers and cooperative farm credit institutions. 

We have traveled 1,500 miles by bus through rural areas. These hearings are 
only the first part of a comprehensive study of the problem of family farms being 
made by the subcommittee. 

It was the committee’s desire to take the Congress to the people and to hear 
from family farmers, who were unable to go to Washington with their problems. 

This subcommittee at a later date will conduct additional grassroots hearings, 
and hear from farm organizations and other interested groups, in Washington. 

While our studies are yet far from completed, our subcommittee can report now 
that we are convinced that positive action is required to accommodate the needs 
of the family-operated farm, and to protect and promote the family farm as the 
continuing basic unit of American agriculture. 


The committee will stand adjourned. 
(Adjourned at 4: 46 p. m.) 
(The following statements were submitted to the subcommittee :) 


PULASKI, TENN., October 10, 1955. 
CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON, 
Chairman, Agriculture Subcommittee 

Deak Mr. THomMpson: According to your article in the Pulaski Citizen of 
October 5, 1955, you and your committee are interested in learning the needs 
of the small farmer. 

Of course there are many, but at the present time, our greatest need is some 
method whereby each small farmer may receive a fair share of cotton acreage. 

It seems that the PMA committee is favoring a few and taking practically all 
away from others. For example, last spring my mother’s farm was given 3.9 
acres. Her renter has a family of eight and cotton is his only cash crop. A 
factory worker, who owned a farm nearby, had 8 acres allotted to him. In an- 
other case, a Pulaski businessman who also owned a small farm near my mother’s 
farm was allotted 8 acres. 

The PMA committee announced that if there were people who were not going 
to use their allottments, they would give them to hardship cases. 

I had my mothe’s renter sign for more cotton acreage. He was not given even 
a fraction of an acre more. The factory worker and the businessman were al- 
lotted 2 additional acres each making each a total of 10 acres. 

Therefore, what we would like to have more than anything is a law passed 
giving each farm, where cotton has been raised during the last 3 years, a minimum 
of 5 acres which the PMA committee cannot take away, or change in any way. 

As I see it, the price is fair enough, and I am farming. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 


CLEABORNE PITTARD. 
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PULASKI, TENN., October 10, 1955. 


Deak Mr. THoMPson: I think we small farmers need fairer treatment from the 
PMA committee. We would like to see your committee pass a law which will 
give us a minimum of 5 acres on each small farm which has been worked in 
cotton for the last 3 years. In this way everyone will be treated alike and a 
county committee can’t change our amount. 

Yours truly, 
L. M. NEwTon. 


HAMPTON VALLEY FARM, 
Fayetteville, Tenn., October 22. 
Congressman CLARK THOMPSON, 
Chairman, Agricultural Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. THompson: Seems I can’t get my housework done for having this 
letter on my mind and there is so much I want to say I hope you won’t mind 
and will just listen and let me talk; if you have the time to do the listening— 

First, I want to say how lovely I think it was that your committee visited 
Tennessee. There have been several committees before who have visited the 
southern region but so far as I know have bypassed Tennessee—so—we are 
indebted to Congressman Ross Bass for having asked you, for having made it 
possible for you to come, and indebted to you the committee, for coming. 

Secondly, I would like to say there are three things that interest me tremen- 
dously and they are politics with good government as a goal, and going to bat 
for my favorite candidate; Legislation ; and anything that pertains to my voca- 
tion (agriculture) and for its betterment—certainly the three go hand in hand. 

The day came for your hearing in Pulaski and while I felt wretched being 
toxie from chloroquinn I was taking (for of all things, my tongue) I would 
not have missed it for anything—wouldn’t take a million dollars for having gone. 
Am still living for the things that were done and said. Especially did I enjoy 
the comments made by you and Congressman Abernethy because of your sym- 
pathetic understanding and cooperation. Right here may I ask if it would be 
possible that I could in some way obtain the information you people received 
from these hearings—would it be allowable? If so will you please advise me, 
and how—I would be glad to pay for it. I know if I was interested enough 
that I studied night after night court preceedings for a lawsuit that had been 
brought against our Tennessee Burley Tobacco Growers Association (a farmers 
cooverative over at Greenville, Tenn.) by a group of people composed largely 
of and financed by a group of warehousemen and known as a something? Stabi- 
lization corporation and headed by a Mr. Paul Goddard of Knoxville, Tenn. that 
I would certainly be interested in the data collected from these hearings. Mr. 
H. 8. Dunean the red-headed tobacco witness in Pulaski is manager of our 
Burley Association. If you remember, was in favor of controls on tobacco on 
a poundage basis and last year in the midst of all this tobacco fight in Tennessee 
as to who should handle this tobaceo that moved off of the floors under the 
support-price program—whether the Burley Association was to get it, or this 
new stabilization corporation, Mr. Duncan sent me the contracts that the ware- 
housemen have to sign and told me to see what I could do—in Lincoln County we 
have two warehousemen in Fayetteville, Mr. Morehead and Mr. Ables—I know 
them both and like them. Mr. Morehead from my own village of Mulberry—Mr. 
Morehead went with our Burley Association in 1953—Mr. Ables with the stabili- 
zation corporation—-1954 came with Mr. Morehead on the fence, but leaning to- 
ward the stabilization corporation and Mr. Ables—well the directors in the Farm 
Bureau were saying you’d never be able on earth to do anything with him that he 
would stand pat, but I thought principal was involved and it was worth trying 
for— 

Earlier in talking to Mr. Morehead I had made him promise he wouldn’t do 
anything about signing a contract with either association until after our State 
Farm Bureau meeting in Nashville (last November 1954). That I would find 
out all I could about tobacco and on my return would lay all the cards on the 
table and tell him the thinking of the leading farmers from the State of Tennessee 
on the subject. 

At this meeting I was asked to sit in on a tobacco meeting in Andrew Jackson 
Hotel—and there I made the statement that I believed in farmers cooperatives 
and that we had been 12 years in building our Tennessee Burley Association— 
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that the farmers had three-fourths of a million dollars investment there. That 
personally I thought we had been given a dirty deal with this competing organiza- 
tion tying us up with an injunction suit even stopping us from building storage 
warehouses, while they walked off with the contracts from a large percent of the 
warehouses in the State—also that the farmers grew the tobacco and that I 
felt that we had a right to say to the warehousemen where we wanted it to go. 
That I was only 1 little chicken—1 grain of seed and grew 1 little crop of 
tobacco, but that I was going to know before I solid my tobacco from the ware- 
houseman, himself, who was going to get the tobacco, and if the Burley Asso- 
ciation was not to get it, then I would haul it to another. town if it should hap- 
pen that neither one of our warehousemen in Fayetteville saw fit to go along 
with us—I got a rousing cheer, with Mr. (Senator, State) J. L. Ridley of 
Franklin, Tenn., crossing the room and saying “Mrs. Hampton, send your tobacco 
to Franklin, we will sell it for you.” 

Back home there, and to the two warehousemen, and believe it or not after 
many trials, tribulations, and spending about $35 of my own money in long. 
distance calls to Mr. Dunean at Greenville for necessary information I got sig- 
natures from both, which meant about 2 million pounds of tobacco for our asso- 
ciation. Actual figures 1,483,000 punds or 43 percent of tobacco sold on both 
floors went to Burley Association at Greeneville, Tenn. But this 1,483,000 pounds 
or 43 percent means, of course, support-price tobacco. The 57 percent went to 
the big companies and pieceworkers. 

This was another angle. After the meeting in Nashville and laying the cards 
on the table as I promised, Mr. Morehead was still undecided and sent Mr. 
Paul Goddard out to see me and with him Dyer Pearson (a neighbor of mine and 
a tobacco trucker on these long hauls). A new approach! I spent a pleasant 
afternoon talking to Mr. Goddard. He aired his views. I aired mine and on 
leaving he said “Mrs. Hampton you know you would like to see your neighbor and 
friend here get this hauling, and I am prepared to see he gets it when if Mr. More- 
head signs a contract with our organization.” Then I said, ‘Now listen here, I’ve 
been sitting here all afternoon telling you how strongly I feel about our farmers 
cooperatives and while certainly I would like to see my friend Dyer here have 
the hauling, I would certainly want to know it was going to our Burley Asso- 
ciation over at Greenville, Tenn.” 

The outcome of all this, our Burley Association got the support-price tobacco 
from both floors and I even called Mr. Duncan and asked him if he could see 
his way clear to give Dyer Pearson the hauling as Mr. Morehead had requested 
it. I was acting as intermediary, as both Mr. Ables and Mr. Morehead had 
their backs up at Mr. Duncan. Dyer Pearson hauled the tobacco to the Burley 
Association at Greenville. 

I felt sorry for Mr. Duncan and Mr. Browder our president. They were really 
under fire for so long but absolved of all blame as to charge of mismanagement, 
misappropriation of funds and the use of allocated reserves as a revolving fund 
for operation, ete. I do agree with Mr. Duncan in this philosophy, and that is, 
that farmers have a right to follow their products right through from the pro- 
duction end of it to the consuming end, if we see fit. And back of this whole 
business was the fact that our association had mentioned building a redrying 
plant. That is what caused all of the hulabaloo; well the redrying plant is go- 
ing up now at Morristown, Tenn., and will be ready for business by the time 
the new crop is harvested. And they say farmers don’t have to scrap for their 
rights every step of the way! 

I certainly seem to have taken my text on tobacco—but one more comment. 
Back during the Depression (note capital D) in the 1930’s or maybe 1928, I 
was complaining one day to Mr. Reedy Harping, circuit rider for Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co., and was saying “What are we to do?” 

“We are not getting cost of production, the tenants are not getting enough out 
of the crop they have made to pay for the food they ate while making the crop.” 

I should know for along with the farms we had a country store I worked in 
for 15 years I guess and got in in time to see a landslide in the wrong direction. 

Mr. Reedy was a nice guy, but a cussing fellow and I quote him, “If you damned 
old fool farmers haven’t got any more sense than to let us steal your tobacco— 
Hell, what do we care?” 

They were buying tobacco at 5 and 6 cents a pound. I didn’t take offense. 
He was telling the truth and I knew it. But what an indictment! I think I 
dedicated my life that day to doing all I could through my organization to 
help solve agriculture’s problems, and they are many; and that is why your 
hearing interested me so. 
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I should back track here for a little explanation. I am a director in our Lin- 
coln County Farm Bureau; have been for years. My husband before his death 
in 1948 was president of the local Farm Bureau for 12 years and manager of 
first tobacco warehouse built in Fayetteville for 26 years, and I have seen to- 
bacco grow all these years, and while our tobacco program has not worked satis- 
factorily, too many loopholes, too many abuses, I still say I had rather grow 
2 acres of tobacco that showed some profit than to grow 17 acres and lose money. 
I have done both. 

The thing is we were supposed to cut acreage in Tennessee under the pro- 
gram and we have more acres now than when the program was started. The 
farmer with a $5,000 or $6,000 tobacco barn has a little dab of tobacco hanging 
in one corner while in every little village in gardens and vacant lots you some- 
times will find as much tobacco as is allotted to a 350-acre farm.. My 2.4 allot- 
ment was measured 3 times this season. And each measuring came out different. 
I took the last one because it gave me the most. But there is no way out. We 
do have to balance production to consumption. 

Then we have had to turn to mechanized farming because of a labor shortage, 
but which certainly proves more expensive. We have more or less fixed over- 
head. You cut to the bone but still you show no profit at the end of the year. 

I think I shall go right ahead being personal about my farm, and just plank 
down the truth. I have 347 acres. At my husband’s death we had 3 separate 
farms (around 1,100 acres) but adjoining, known as Hampton Valley farms and 2 
daughters (no sons) Jean Hampton Ramsey was left 400 acres and $5,000 in- 
surance money; Dorothy Hampton Warner around 300 acres (a more pro- 
ductive farm) and $5,000 insurance money and mine (better located and best im- 
proved) 347 acres, $15,000 insurance money and all the personal property. John 
had enough drive for 10 men. He never stopped and absolutely worked himself 
to death and died from 2 attacks of angina. I can’t imagine any man taking 
as much punishment as he did paying for this land. I had a sense of just 
eating, sleeping and filling the corn bin for years. 

It wasn’t that he loved money so—but he loved accomplishment and was just 
being true to himself I suppose, as everyone should be. 

And now what am I doing but trying to keep from losing what he worked so 
hard to accumulate? 

Three years of drought came, I was up to the national convention in Chicago 
in 1952 from my fourth Congressional District and Joe Evins is my Congress- 
man as an alternate delegate and came home to see about my 30 cattle. 
Bought hay at $32 a ton as well as I can remember and corn at $2, a loss for 
3 years. Just kept hoping, as farmers will, that things would get better. Had a 
bad infestation too of armyworms for 3 years, that you had to go to the 
added expense of spraying by airplane—a severe electrical storm in July of 
1948 that burned my tobacco barn to the ground with two-thirds of my farm 
equipment in it and some feedstuff, $2,000 insurance on barn, none on contents. 
John had never carried any on equipment and frankly I didn’t know enough to. I 
would now. I built a lovely barn back—one of the best in the county, inner 
gates, fluorescent lights and everything (should have built a cheaper one, I guess). 
Well, February of 1952 came and a tornado came with it that scattered my lovely 
barn over a 40-acre field. I thought we would never get the mess all picked up. 
Collected $5,500 insurance on that one and decided it expedient to move to a new 
location farther down the hill, hired a smaller one. And you can’t imagine this 
much happening to any one person, but this one burned at the noon hour one day 
when the Negroes were stripping tobacco and I was away from home. We had 
cautioned them, Dorothy and I, and cautioned them, about being very, very 
careful as everything around was powder dry. I collected $2,500 insurance 
on that one and decided to do without one for awhile if I was to be so jinxed. 
So I’m hanging it in mule barn, hay barn wherever I can—I would be 2000+ 
5500+-2500-+ about 1000 on equipment in second and third barns that went down. 
I would be $11,000 poorer if I had not believed in insurance. That is only one 
item that adds to your fixed overhead. 

Now, this year for the first time in about 4 years we have made a good crop 
and you would think, well, I have a little more volume to pay debts with. At 
present I owe the Production Credit Association in Murfreesboro $9,000 but 
what do we have? $1 corn at present and they are talking 80-cent corn. Hay, 
yes, made a good crop of that too and was offered $15 a ton for it out of the 
fields. During the drought I paid $32. Last year hogs were around $25. A 200- 
pound hog would bring you roughly $50—100 hogs a year, $5,000. Last week 
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I sold some hogs at $15.25 or for $30 apiece we will say, as compared to $50 a year 
ago—100 hogs, at $30—$3,000. A difference of $2,000, we will say, that it woulda 
be nice to have help to retire some of this indebtedness. This spring my wheat 
crop was cut just about one-half from a late freeze. Hogs today are selling at 
$13.25 and thinking of the statement Congressmen Percy Priest made in Pulaski 
about how much dairy cattle in Tennessee had depreciated in value; how about 
whiteface cattle? That is the kind I have. They have depreciated in value in 
like proportion. Oh, yes, and besides the barn’s going down and spending prac- 
tically two whole summers cleaning up and rebuilding them we had a flash flood 
that tore down about one-half the fencing on the farm. We are wholly vt the 
mercy of the elements, along with our other troubles. 

By comparison I invested some money in Massachusetts Investor Trust and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey worth around $15,000, at present quotations. Both 
have split stock and doubled what I paid for it. Now I would hate to have to 
sell any of this stock to pay my indebtedness. Mr. Benson speaks of inefficiency. 
I hope Dorothy and I (she and her husband Mr. Warner (retired) who was 
purchasing agent for Eastern Malleable Iron Co. in Naugatuck, Conn., moved 
here and built them a new home right across the road from me and she and 
I run her farm and mine together) are not too inefficient. 

I strive not to be, and if there is any possible way for me to get it done, this 
farm is going to pay back that indebtedness without my having to cash my 
savings. I sent the Produce Credit $1,000 the other day cutting it down to 
$8,000, when I actually needed it to run on, knowing I would get by someway. 
I have 30 calves I’m creep feeding and hope to get around $100 apiece for by next 
May or June. Also I have sheep and lambs, and tobacco to sell, but how fast it 
goes just for expense of operation. 

I was elected to the State Democratic executive committee last year and have 
a 516 license tag (State) on my Pontiac of 1952 vintage. So my car is old, 
my front porch is rottening down, the house needs paint with farming going 
in the wrong direction. In the meantime I have everything covered up in green, 
wheat, oats, rye, clover all in the ground, corn being gathered and Credit Life 
Insurance on the $8,000 I owe—because my farm to me is not just land where 
bare unpainted buildings stand; my farm to me is nothing less than all God’s 
hoarded loveliness: “We are not complete owners of the soil—we are merely 
trustees for a generation.” Lovely to think about, if only my finances were not 
quite so strained. 

Now for surpluses. To my way of thinking that leads the list of all of our 
problems. Certainly they are not only have a tendency, but they do, depress 
prices. Where we have our first good crops—as of corn this year, already, they 
are talking 80 cents corn. Isn’t it because of all the corn we have in storage? 
Aren’t we adding to the surpluses we already have? I say get rid of what is 
in storage at any cost. Seems exporting these surpluses would be the best 
method, using our reciprocal trade agreements wherever possible. Again we have 
a stumbling block there, that I read about just the other day that cargo prefer- 
ence act passed last year that is cutting off our exports and sales abroad. It 
stipulates I believe that as much as one-half of all American goods shipped 
abroad under our Government program must be carried by our own merchant 
ships. I can readily see why any country who had its own merchant fleet or 
who found our shipping rates out of line with theirs, would refuse to trade 
with us. This article said Sweden and Denmark already had refused. The 
article also stated it was not a new idea but an old law dating back before 1850, 
that England had it at one time but removed this provision from her Navigation 
Act when they saw what was happening—I wish we could remove it from ours. 
Seems it would help. 

Thinking back again to the depression I remember the Borden Southern Co.— 
(we were milking cows there) just kept taking off and taking off our price of 
milk. We were under the cost of production but they were taking off of us and 
maintaining their margin of profit. At least they didn’t go broke, and we were. 
We didn’t have a group back of us to take off of or we might have been found 
guilty. Nothing back of us but the cows and the land. Again look at the defense- 
less position we were in and yet we fed the world and are wonderful people when 
a war is on and food is so badly needed. But not one thing do we have to say 
about the price of anything—a drugstore would go broke in 60 days if they 
had to take for their products just what the public offered for their articles. 
Lord have mercy. What is to become of us? Hope your subcommittee with the 
help of information garnered from these hearings can figure it all out and through 
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legislation help us arrive at something constructive. Seems getting rid of the 
surpluses would help and then a strict balancing of supply to demand and a 
guaranty of 100 percent parity. Why less, if your parity price is based on a 
relation to what you have to buy? But you cut down on acreage. It cuts your 
volume and if you if can’t make enough to pay your bills, then what? A lot of 
farmers all around me are getting out of the game. A lot of farm wives teach- 
ing school or working in industry. I am 62 or I would get a job myself. But 62 
or no 62 I can still have my politics. 


“Tf there is no sun—I still can have the moon— 
If there is no moon, the stars my needs suffice 
If these fail I have my evening lamp— 
Lampless, there is my trusty tallow dip 
If the dip goes out, then my evening couch— 
Where I may sleep and dream, there is light.” 


So I am off to the Jackson-Jefferson Day Dinner in Nashville, 6:30 p. m., at the 
Hippodrome on October 27, and to hear the Honorable Paul Butler, Democratic 
National chairman. I get the biggest kick in the world out of politics. We have 
a meeting that same afternoon of the State committee at the capitol in the house 
of representatives. Mr. Butler will deliver a short address there. We are to 
fill some vacancies, I believe. 

Do you know who I want for our next President? Senator Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee. Wish you could be for him too, that is if he decides to try for the 
nomination and I believe he will. 

One of my reactions at the 1952 convention was—what did all of we delegates 
come up here for? All of this expense (Tennesseans paid their own way. Do 
they all?) All of this bedlam and hullaballoo. Why didn’t we just all stay home 
and let President Truman name his man, “Here it is, Adlai. I know you said 
you didn’t want it. But I wanted you to have it—here it is.” 

I was so resentful at the way it was done I just sat there like a balky mule 
refusing to budge, until I decided I wasn’t being patriotic and stood up. I hope 
we do a little better than that this next time and I can’t wait to see the Senator 
enter some of the preferential primaries and see how he comes out. 

I see where your Governor Shivers, of Texas, is chiding Governor Stevenson 
and saying, “Stop some of your coyness, Governor Stevenson, come out from 
behind your log and get in the California primary with Senator Kefauver”’— 
and predicting that Senator K. will beat him. 

I talked with Governor Shivers at Union Station, in Chicago, in 1952. He 
came up and introduced himself, a quite handsome personable young man and 
very pleasant, but I am a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat, and believe in what the 
Democratic Party stands for, and don’t believe in trailing off with another party 
as Governor Shivers did. I believe in loyalty above everything and not sailing 
under false colors. If you’re a Democrat, be one, and a good one. If you can’t 
then join the Republicans or be an independent, but don’t say your a Democrat 
and vote Republican. Others have a right to their own opinion, but this is the 
way I think. 

We were seated right next to the Texas delegation at the Chicago convention, 
and well do I remember Mr. Maverick and the trouble Texas had over the seating 
of her delegates. The rostrum was so far up front that I could hear better over 
a little radio one of the Texans had, that was seated close by. And personally 
I didn’t see anything wrong with the loyalty pledge. After Alabama walked 
out in 1948 and refused to put the Presidential and Vice Presidential nominees’ 
names on the ballots in their State I felt like that was disfranchisement of their 
voters and if the loyalty pledge would put a stop to that sort of thing it was 
justified. I still would like to hear a debate on the subject as I was not too clear 
on the issues. 

But back to Senator Kefauver. He is such an able, intelligent, courageous 
fellow, can see a little farther into the future than most people, has good health, 
the right age, liberal in his thinking (and I like that). Doesn’t let any grass grow 
under his feet, knows how to talk, is a votegetter. Has a good group of both 
domestic and foreign affairs policies and is a man I think who can make tough 
decisions. I like him, like everything about him, and could die happy if I thought 
he could be the next President of the United States. Frankly my Southern 
States—some of them are too conservative to suit me and display too much racial 
prejudice and I don’t like Dixiecrats—so maybe one reason I like Senator “K” 
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so is because of his more liberal views, and that I think like him (in a small way 
of course). 

Hope Governor Clements doesn’t complicate things for him here in his own 
home State by trying to further his own political ambitions, but if the lines should 
be drawn on the State committee and we have to stand and be counted, my alle- 
giance will go first to Senator Kefauver. Mrs. Loree Ragland, from Nashville, 
our national committeewoman, doesn’t think it will come to that. Of course, 
what Governor Clements had in mind earlier was teaming up with Governor 
Stevenson as a Vice Presidential nominee. But Mrs. Ragland thinks when Sen- 
ator Kefauver enters some of the presidential primaries and his strength is seen 
that Governor Stevenson will back up and so will Governor Clements. Seems 
that is Governor Shivers’ idea, too, at least as in regard to California. 

President Truman should know something, too, of his votegetting ability after 
his experience in New Hampshire of years past. And I believe it is his (President 
Truman’s) idea of a ticket of Harriman for President and Senator Kefauver as 
Vice President. I see where Senator “K” has been approached on the subject. I 
don’t think he would ever consider anything but first place. But you never know 
about politics. 

I had a card from the Senator from Germany while he was abroad this 
summer—and it said “Am having a useful trip.” Regards Estes Kefauver. 

That word useful spelled volumes to me, for I felt he was gathering infor- 
mation he would need and could use if given the opportunity—I called him 
before he left for the Interparliamentary Conference at Helsinki and Russia 
to ask him to see what he could do about trading some of our agriculture prod- 
ucts to the Russians. Was interested in reading of his interview with Kruschev. 
Hope it will do some good. 

Now I must hush and read the daily paper and catch up on my politics or 
something could happen I wouldn’t know about. You know the world moves 
pretty fast these days. 

Senator Albert Gore and I are friends too, though Senator Gore and I clashed 
a bit over this tobacco question in Tennessee. I really do think he got off on 
the wrong foot. A lot of other farmers thought so too but he did make such 
a magnificient defense of TVA that as far as I am concerned all is forgiven. 
He too is a very able person—Tennessee is proud of both our Senators and 
we've some fine Congressmen to go along with them. Joe Evins my Congress- 
man suits me just fine. 

Again may I tell you how much I enjoyed the hearing and how much I 
appreciated your friendly attitude toward our problems and I wish you all 
the luck in the world in your efforts to help solve them and reach some kind 
of a solution. We are certainly bogged down as it is. 

Thanking you for listening and assuring you that my only motive in going 
to the trouble of writing all this is that in some small way I might be able to 
help my profession. I beg to remain. 

Very sincerely, 
Jessie Conger Hampton 
Mrs. JoHN C. HAMPTON, 
FAYETTEVILLE, TENN. 


And I say again I resent that you have to have another job in industry or 
somewhere else to keep the farm going. I think it should be sufficient unto 
itself and self-sustaining. During the depression we pulled the whole economy 
down with us, banks and all. Is it that we haven’t gone quite long enough at 
this particular stage in the game? Or is it that labor has such tremendous 
buying power that they make up for what we lack, or at least temporarily? 
I still contend agriculture can be likened to the foundation of a house. Let 
it crumble and become impaired enough and the whole house, roof and all, 
will cave in—we shall see! We shall see! 

P. S.: This letter has been written about a week and in rereading it some 
things I probably should have left out, but this I want to add—on tobacco again. 

I do not want to take all the credit for getting the contracts with the two 
warehousemen in Fayetteville for our Burley Association, for I had the Farm 
Bureau back of me to help. I also enlisted the aid of Mr. Burk Halman, a law- 
yer and a director in Mr. Ables warehouse and Mr. Marks, president of Lincoln 
County Bank and vice president of Mr. Morehead warehouse. Among other 
things I told them we had 2 good warehouses in Fayetteville, 2 good men running 
them and that really we didn’t need any more warehouses, and that we were not 
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threatening, but I just wanted to tell them what could happen, what was happen- 
ing in other towns in Tennessee, where the warehousemen refused to go along 
with us and let our Burley Association have it. That after all we were not going 
to sit still and see this competing organization tie our hands with an injunction 
suit and walk off with all the tobacco we had grown and maybe force us into liq- 
uidation when there was nothing wrong with our association, and if we couldn’t 
get the tobacco any other way, we could build our own cooperative warehouses 
and that’s what the farmers were already doing and I carried Mr. Holman and 
Mr. Marks our paper, ‘The Burley Grower,” so they could see for themselves an 
advertisement of a new 4-acre warehouse built at Morristown this last year— 
one at New Lozwell and 3 or 4 others. And the funny part was, so much pres- 
sure was brought to bear, they had to go along with us and yet they as ware- 
housemen along with other warehousemen and a very few disgruntled farmers 
led by them, had financed the suit brought against us by the Stabilization Coop. 
I thought that was funny and I think this is funny. Woodrow Ramsey called 
me one day and said “Miss Jess listen I’ve got my tobacco loaded and ready 
to sell and these warehousemen down here haven’t done a thing and I haven’t 
got money enough to truck mine to another town like you said you were going 
to do,” (He had heard us talking in a Farm Bureau directors meeting). 
I said, “Where did you sell it last year?” He said, “to Morehead;” I said, “well 
Morehead is your best bet. He went with us last year, but can’t seem to make 
up his mind about this. I would do this, just call him and tell him you are 
ready to sell it and would like for him to handle it but you would like to know 
if he had a contract with our Burley Association” and see what he has to say 
and call me back. Morehead would not say no. He didn’t say yes. He was 
waiting to see what Ables was going to do, and Ables was waiting to see what 
Morehead was going to do but led Woodrow to believe he would eventually sign 
up with us and to bring the tobacco on. Well, that seemed a good idea, so I called 
a few farmers around and told them what to do. Well we haven’t liquidated 
yet, and the redrying plant is going up. At Pulaski I met Mr. Duncan as I got 
out of the car and he asked me if I was going to testify and I told him no. He 
laughed and said “Well I’ll tell you one thing, if its about tobacco, I’ll take any- 
thing you say.” 

Well, I wished on a road this same way. About 10 years ago (yes it has 
taken that long) I carried and got Mr. Burk Holman to write it for me, the 
original petition that asked that the road from Fayetteville to Tullahoma (a dis- 
tance of 22 miles) be made a Federal highway. The last 4.2 miles below me 
here into Fayetteville is under construction now. The contract for the black 
topping has been let for a stretch in front in front of me and the Moore County 
line and that will finish the 22 miles under 3 governors—McCord, Browning, and 
Clement and 5 or 6 commissioners. Reagen Matlow, representative from Moore 
County, carried the Moore County end of it and I scrapped in the court of Line 
County for the right-of-way—put my neighbor on the road—put myself off, with 
a strip of his (about an acre) between me and the new road. It is just a briar 
patch, but what a man to deal with. Before he died he said “Why no it’s not 
worth a dime to me but look how it enhances your property,” and yet his sons 
had said this farm was worth $10,000 more by the location of the new road. I 
hope to buy the strip from his estate. I worked for the road. He worked 
against it but we got the road. Mose sez, “The onliest way I knows to success 
is the wheelbarrow method; jes pick up the old wheelbarrow by the handles and 
keep on pushing.” And I enjoy doing things like this and really am so proud of it 
I had to tell you. It all seems to be a part of this farm story. 

Jean Ramsey (my other daughter), who lives at Viola Lewis, sold her farm 
and is enjoying 5 percent interest while mine with all this hard work has lost 
money but it has about broken the man (a railroad man from Louisville, Ky.), 
who bought it. Jean’s husband is a farmer, a lovely farm of 400 acres and he is 
having as hard a time as I am. 

This appeared in Fayetteville Observer as of October 20, 1955, in its “Did You 
Know” column. 

“Did you know that hogs can’t vote but they will play a large part in the 1956 
presidential election? A 200 pound hog that 18 months ago brought $56 is now 
worth $30, a drop of 46 percent. The farmers don’t think it fair.” 


Mrs. Jonn C. HAMPTON. 
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CoLuMBIA, TENN., October 19, 1955, 
Hon. Ross Bass, 
Member of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Bass: We attended your meeting at Pulaski. It was 
very interesting, and we certainly wint to congratulate you for bringing a pro- 
eedure of that kind to middle Tennessee. We were very much impressed with 
the way the rest of the committee recognized you and your leadership ability. 
This made us feel anew that we were being well represented in Washington. 

We were proud to know that you and your committee were interested in the 
family-sized farm of this Nation, inasmuch as we fall in that category. We were 
led to believe that your committee was in search of a solution to the economic 
crisis now faced by the family-sized farm. After attending your meeting and 
hearing your invitation to submit any testimony direct to our Congressman, we 
would like to submit the following plan: 

“In our honest opinion, we feel that the city farmer (a man with major busi- 
ness interests and also operating a farm; possibly at a financial loss, as a 
hobby, etc.) is contributing to our surplus. We all agree that this is the main 
obstacle in our economic crisis. We think that a study should be made to see 
if restrictions cannot be made in some way upon this man’s operations. Al- 
though he is adding to our surpluses, limiting his farming operations would not 
create an economic problem for him, whereas under the present economic setup 
the family-sized farmer is rapidly disappearing as was brought out in your meet- 
ing. We feel that this situation can be helped more and affect less people and 
actually hurt none more so than any other solution we can think of or have 
heard of. And too, we feel that this would be more nearly permanent relief, 
whereas a temporary relief could be again very easily upset by the giant-sized 
eity farmer. We feel that this so-called city farmer should be paid a small sub- 
sidy sufficient to cover taxes, insurance, and upkeep of buildings so as to keep his 
farm in standby condition, should an emergency arise and production thereon be 
needed. We do not desire to persecute any particular segment of our society 
but are more nearly concerned with the well-being of our entire economy. We 
feel that it would be disastrous to stand by and see this present situation con- 
tinue.” 

Trusting that you and your committee will give the above due consideration, 
we remain 

Very truly yours, 
Jim C. HARLAN, 
Farmer. 
BE. A. Cox, 
Vocational Agriculture Teacher. 


Fox & Moss AGENcy, 
Lewisburg, Tenn.,, October 12, 1955. 


UNITED States House OF REPRESENTATIVES SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Pulaski Elementary School, Pulaski, Tenn. 


GENTLEMEN: I will not be able to attend your meeting. However, I do think 
it is high time something was done to save the American farmers. I have just 
this minute returned from a farm sale. This farmer has sold out and is moving 
north to go into other type of work. Just last week I witnessed another such 
sale. The owner just gave the farm away and is moving to Detroit. This is 
going to be serious. 

Gentlemen, you cannot develop a farmer overnight. He has to grow up with 
it over nearly a lifetime. He must know something about everything. He is a 
veterinarian, bookkeeper, breeder, soil analyst, meatpacker, carpenter, me- 
chanic, blacksmith, he must know the seasons and the plants and animals adapted 
for each. He must know the breeding of animals and also seed and plants and 
he must be willing to do hard and dirty work. This is only a few of many, many 
things he has to know. You may train a shoemaker, accountant, engineer, law- 
yer and, yes, even a doctor in a few months or years but a farmer must grow up 
on the farm in most cases to survive. I am trying to make it clear once we let 
these older farmers get off the farm they will find easier, nicer jobs they pre- 
viously thought they could not do, and they will never farm again. The chil- 
dren they would have trained on the farm are also gone and 20 years or so from 
now, with our growing population, I would say we will have a very decided 
famine. 
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I grew up on the farm and love the farm but I am now in other work and 
would not change back. I see the easier life as all that change will do. We 
must be frank about it. 

Now, what can we do? During the war we had all types of controls and 
still do to protect some types of people. It seems to me if we could so easily 
have controls during the war putting a ceiling on farm prices, at a time when 
the farmer could and would get prepared for a depression, why can’t we have a 
floor to protect and save him? We forsake the little man and take notice to the 
big one. That is natural but is contrary to the will of God, as we are created 
equal. 

I think this should be national action, however, I might, from the little I know, 
mention that it seems Alabama is trying to protect its milk producers as milk can- 
not be had in Alabama at the prices of Tennessee milk. Alabama is at least 
making a start at trying to help their farmers. Oh, I agree this might seem a bit 
selfish but just put the shoe on the other foot. We would feel the same way. I 
was just talking to an out of-town man 2 days ago. He stated that milk proces- 
sors were paying something over $7 per hundred in one of our Western States and 
selling bottled milk 2 cents a bottle cheaper than we. This proves something is 
all out of line. Man is being unfair with his neighbor. Our farmers get some- 
thing like $5.15 or 5.20 per hundred at most. 

On a radio program 1 week ago I heard an economist report with much gusto. 
We never had it so good. Wages are 3 and even 7 times what they were after the 
First World War, and get this, we get much better food, much more of it and «ut 
the very same price that it was then. Now who is going to suffer? Not the packer 
and processor. He tells you what to pay. The humble old farmers meekly say 
how much will you give me. 

No, gentlemen, if we do not stand by our dear old stalwarts of democracy, yes, 
the last true carrier of our original freedom, our true democracy, if we sit fat 
and sassy and watch these feeders of our Nation and even the world during the 
war go down and be starved out. Then I say we deserve to go hungry. They do 
the best they can, sweat, lose crops, dig into the meager savings, try again, fail, 
try again. They do not fuss, they are seldom heard. They only look to their 
Creator to carry them through. We must humble ourselves and live as brothers, 
live and let live. Divided we will fall. This is just as true with men of a country 
as it is soldiers of countries during wars. We have no milk surplus. It seems 
around the Nashville area 90 percent of all milk received is consumed without 
selling to processors. Alabama has a milk shortage. I understand even in some 
cases brings in Wisconsin milk. We may need floors and ceilings if man will not 
any longer abide by the golden rule. 

We may have a surplus in some other commodities but I think I can assure 
you if we leave things as is we will not be worried by any surplus for long. Ac- 
cording to history we are to have fat and lean years. We are due some lean ones 
now and might prepare to take our medicine if we do not wake up and protect our 
agriculture. Just as sure as the farmer goes, soon the rest of the Nation will 
follow. Agriculture is the foundation of our America. We let the farmer go once 
before and look what followed. The farm is now mechanized. A few farmers 
now do all the work. If he gets nothing for his products he cannot obtain 
machinery and repairs to grow the food. The implement dealer cannot sell the 
tools, the factory can no longer produce them as they cannot sell them. The stores 
are hurt as they cannot sell many of their products. The factory worker cuts 
down on shoes and appliances. Our economy begins to buckle. 

I observed one farmer paying an enormous sum for one unreasonably high little 
repair job the other day. He seemed speechless but what could he do. He just 
says how much do I owe you and then how much will you give me, for his 
products. 

Gentlemen, this is a hurriedly and roughly composed letter but it is from the 
heart. We must do something for the farmer and do it quickly. Not just a little 
election year political spurt for party or self but for all the Nation for all 
time. We must be together. That’s the way of democracy. We should be 
ashamed to let the original settlers of our great country down. The farmer is 
their people and from our farmers strong, deep foundation sprang our great 
industries. The farmer just asks a decent living and a little security for his 
family when he is gone. 

I have watched them save the pennies and watch the factory worker spend the 
dollars freely. It really makes me hurt inside to see such. The farmer would 
keep our economy sound if he had it to spend. He has to save to survive. Suppose 
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we have a depression. The factory worker in debt and not a penny saved. Few 
of our older farmers are debt-free with the exception of maybe a small amount 
to get over the last 2 or 3 years. 

Now is the time to plan and work. Let’s not put it off any longer. If you are 
not the proper authorities, as our representatives, see that pressure is placed at 
the correct place. 

I trust my letter is not out of order. I have never done a thing like this before 
but I am disturbed at the thought of what is going to happen if we do not act 
and act right now. 

The worker getting the high wages should pay his part in proportion for food 
and not place all the sacrifice on the farmer. We must keep all things in propor- 
tion. Supply and demand is the best control if we have honesty and no controls 
at all but when you place a control on one thing controls must then go on all things 
or some one will hurt. 

Thank you so kindly. 

J.T. McKnienrt. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT BY GLENN G.. SUMMERS, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
NASHVILLE MILK Propvucers, INc. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in my prepared statement 
presented before the committee at Pulaski, Tenn., on October 13, 1955, I omitted 
two things that I would like to have included. They deal with (1) Bang’s disease 
or brucellosis control, and (2) differences in Federal order milk prices in 
Tennessee. 

On the Bang’s disease program, Congress appropriated money for a speed up 
of that program. In Tennessee the indemnity paid by the Federal Government of 
$25 for grade cows and $40 for registered cattle where the reactors have been 
slaughtered has now been cut to $10 and $20 respectively. Furthermore, the 
Davidson County Health Department in their milk sanitation work has issued 
an order requiring all grade A herds to be tested for this disease prior to 
January 1, 1956, and also for all grade A herds furnishing milk to the Nashville 
market to be free of this disease by January 1, 1958. However, no requirements 
have been made affecting herds producing milk for manufacturing purposes. 
With all of the dairy cattle in middle Tennessee, this means that the grade A 
man would probably be surrounded by neighbors producing milk for manufac- 
turing purposes or keeping beef cattle and when the grade A man gets his herd 
free of this disease he has no assurance that he can keep his herd free because 
of the possibility of infected cattle on neighboring farms. I would suggest, there- 
fore, that your committee work for an additional appropriation for the control of 
this disease so that the indemnity can be raised to the original $25 and $50 
and, further, that provisions be made for compulsory area testing in an attempt 
to eradicate Bang’s or brucellosis. Since Tennessee has not been matching in- 
demnity money, it might be well to require that participating States provide 
matching money for this work. 

On the difference in milk prices when fixed by Federal order in Tennessee, I 
would like merely to point out that the September order price for Memphis was 
$5.31, Nashville $4.87, Knoxville $5.44, and Bristol $5.56. 


x 








